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CHAPTER I 
THE CLEANSING OF PELEUS 


I, Phoinix, Amyntor’s son, of Thessalian Ormenion, 
tell that which I have seen and heard. To what I have 
seen, my own eyes must bear witness after death; what 
I tell as having heard, Péleus, very grandson of God, 
saw with his eyes and told to me in the flower of his 
age, long ago. For now he seldom speaks to us, sitting 
apart by himself in the house or walking slowly with 
my sister Astydameia at the foot of our garden which 
overlooks the sea, having forgotten even the wife who 
left him and the son and grandson who died shameful 
deaths by treachery. He is not an old man in years, 
seventy all told, but fear of death has worn away the 
power of life from his mind. For his father, whose 
firstborn he slew through envy of the boy’s prowess in 
arms, waits to pass judgment upon him hereafter. 
When the dread seizes him we dare not approach. 
Even the women are afraid. Afterwards my sister 
goes to him alone and comforts him. She has a won- 
derful power over this evil spirit that harries his de- 
fenceless old age. Péleus was loth to let our slave An- 
dromakhé depart. The inexhaustible tenderness to him 
of this woman, whose husband his own son had slain 
under the doomed walls of Ilios, was at one time all 
that could keep him alive. Having lost more and more 
terribly even than my sister, Andromakhé could some- 
how stand with her healing presence above him in the 
pit of his terrible despair. He was loth to let her go. 
Nevertheless, I insisted. Andromakhé is young, a 
queen’s daughter, born to be queen. After the long 
downfall of misery she alone of us had the heart yet to 
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move in search of future happiness. Helenos, the fault- 
less seer, who brought us home from Ilios, told her at 
parting that no sorrow should reach her more with 
him in the kingdom of Epeiros which he received from 
me. He has waited ten years for her. Therefore I have 
set her free, and she is gone from being our slave to be 
his queen. At first, the two of, us had much ado to 
console Péleus for her departure. But now, after 
twelve months, he has forgotten Andromakhe; or else, 
when he does remember, he mistakes my sister for her, 
the lovely soul who, time after time, would fend off his 
furies from him and reassure him, over and over 
again, as the dread retreated, that he has nothing to 
fear from his father’s justice after death, inasmuch as 
he was wholly purified from the blood of his half- 
brother by every indispensable rite of cleansing. Yet 
for all that Astydameia can do, he will sometimes start 
away from her consolatory hands, crying out: 

‘Who cleansed me? Where is the man that purified 
me from my brother’s blood? Will he vouch for me? 
Will he speak in my behalf at the judgment?’ 

Alas, Eurytion, King of Phthia, who purged away 
that unhappy blood from him, perished, ere a month 
had elapsed, by the hand of Péleus himself. It hap- 
pened by cruel mischance as they hunted on the hill 
yonder. A flung javelin glanced aside and Eurytion 
fell unmarked far off in the forest. His servants found 
him at dusk, when he died declaring that Péleus hadi 
murdered him in order to usurp his kingdom. What, 
then, can we say to Péleus, here in the very palace of 
Eurytion? His purification was conferred upon him in, 
the sea’s fringe at the foot of this garden where the 
steps go down. We have built him a bower there, so 
that he can sit with his dim sight bent upon the very 
place, when dread of judgment stretches up its shad- 
owy hands to crush him, when he begins to see nought 
but the divine pale brow of Aiakos his father in the 
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house of Aidés, looming on high against him from the 
third of those three tremendous thrones. 


My father, Amyntor, met him first when this luck- 
less youth came to the house of King Akastos at Iolkos 
in quest of purgation from the blood of his recent 
purifier. Peleus was not yet twenty years old, and the 
blood lay lightly upon him. His purification was to him 
merely a formal observance imposed by the supersti- 
tion of his fellow-men. He did not take it with any 
great seriousness. He was anxious to have done with it 
as quickly as might be, in order to return into fulness 
of life in an adventurous world. Honestly vexed as he 
was for the miserable death of his benefactor, he could 
not believe that any guilt attached to himself from a 
misadventure of that common sort. The javelin glanced 
from a tree; Eurytion himself had no business to take 
his station so far forward out of sight without warn- 
ing his companion. As for the accusation of murder 
that had risen from the dying monarch’s lips, all men 
ascribed it to the delirium of his long untended an- 
guish. Driven out of his father’s realm in Aigina, what 
hope had Péleus of any throne? Therefore what inter- 
ested him far more than the episode of his own purifi- 
cation at the court of Akastos was the celebration by 
games of that king’s recent marriage with Hippolyte. 
Now Péleus, during those five years which he had 
spent in the school of the centaur Kheiron upon Mount 
Pélion before his fatal return to Aigina, had proved 
more than a match for all his contemporaries with the 
sole exception of Iason. He was eager now to com- 
pare himself with others for the first time in public 
games to which athletes had come from all parts of 
Hellas. 

There was none to compare with Péleus that day, 
for Iason was still at school upon the mountain. After 
sunset he came from the arena to be crowned by Hip- 
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polyté. But King Akastos, jealous of the homeless 
youth’s triumph, challenged him to wrestle a fall for 
that crown then and there, thinking with his own un- 
used strength to make sport of this tired opponent be- 
fore them all. It was a hard bout, but in the end Peleus 
spun that insolent king over his shoulder and laid him 
flat on the trampled sand. His bride did not conceal 
her amusement. My father, too, laughed outright, 
deeming that Akastos merited the ridicule he had 
sought unfairly to bring upon this hapless youth his 
guest. The young men, also, who had contended in vain 
against Péleus throughout the heat of the day, ap- 
plauded derisively this baffled king. Akastos rose up 
slowly from the sand and limped away into his palace, 
without a look or a word to those about him. It was 
well for Péleus that he had received already his purifi- 
cation. 

Akastos did not dine with the company in his hall 
that night, pleading by the mouth of his attendants an 
injury received through the maladroitness of his youth- 
ful adversary. Péleus sat with the king’s bride Hip- 
polyté at the head of the royal table. My father sat on 
the other side of her, being the king’s friend. Now 
Péleus must have been very wonderful to see in those 
days, with strange pale eyes and furnace of golden hair 
such as Akhilleus inherited; for he cannot have been 
less glorious in his appearance as a grown man of 
thirty, when I myself set eyes upon him and considered 
him to have no equal in the world for beauty of face 
and form save his old rival Iason whom I beheld at his 
side that day. In old age now he is godlike and terrible, 
for disappointment and dread have set their disfigur- 
ing cast over his countenance. Hippolyté looked often 
upon him as he sat by her that night and had set her de- 
sire upon him. The glory of his shape as he contended 
naked in the arena filled her mind with a blaze of light. 
My father had observed how her hand shook when she 
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set the crown at sunset upon his gleaming head, how 
she avoided suddenly the look with which he thanked 
her as he rose. Therefore, when all the guests, weary 
with that day’s exertion, had retired to rest, my father 
kept his place beside those two in the hall where the 
torches spent themselves one by one and smouldered 
out. My father kept his place because he perceived that 
the youth entertained no suspicion of this young’ 
queen’s awakening towards him. Péleus had no regard 
for any woman to desire her in those days. Like his 
disastrous son Akhilleus, he was destined for acquaint- 
ance with love once only in his whole lifetime. Faced 
with all other opportunity and appeal, such as common 
men reject with harshness against their very souls, 
these two remained untouched by nature, cold as the 
faultless marble they resembled. Theirs was an imper- 
turbable beauty that stung the hearts of women with 
mad ambition to penetrate and overthrow this humili- 
ating self-sufficiency. 

Hippolyté went late to her bridegroom’s bed, morti- 
fied by his juvenile behaviour that evening and con- 
temptuous of any violence that his resentment against 
herself might lead him on to threaten, using ironi- 
cally as her pretext his need to be left alone with the 
injury of which he complained. She was a proud 
woman, of gentler birth than her husband. It occurred 
even to Péleus that she sickened already of the man’s 
overweening childishness, yet either no impression had 
been made upon his mind by her dangerous admira- 
tion of himself, or if any such impression had been 
made, its own insignificance smoothed it from his 
memory. 

Even in his youth Péleus was satisfied with three 
hours’ sleep. This peculiarity gives him little refuge 
now in his old age from the despair and horror that 
haunt him. In those days it gave him many advantages 
over his fellow-men, living as he did almost through- 
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out the whole year, whereas they laid themselves use- 
lessly aside throughout half of it. Not even the trium- 
phant labour of those long games could bring sleep 
more heavily to bear upon him than was his wont. He 
rose, duly refreshed, in the small hours of morning, 
and, having bathed himself and anointed his bruises, 
descended to the innermost shrine of the palace with 
thanksgiving for his victory. But he did not descend 
those dark steps alone. As he turned away from the 
dying flame that had consumed his sacrifice of salt and 
meal, its faint light illumined a figure in the doorway 
of the shrine barring his passage. Immediate recollec- 
tion of Akastos’ speechless wrath prepared him to de- 
fend himself. It was dark there in the little shrine be- 
neath the midst of the silent palace, darkness lacking 
two hours yet of dawn. A last leap of the flame behind 
him revealed the still face, not of Akastos, but of his 
bride Hippolyté. She had upon her a blue mantle over a 
white peplos girt simply above the hips and pinned at 
her shoulders. There were no sandals shielding her feet 
from the cold pavement. She asked him from where 
she stood why it was impossible for her to rest all night. 
He answered that he could not tell, since the night had 
been fresh and cool after the long day’s sultry heat. 
For himself, weariness had brought his wonted sleep 
upon him, and he had risen but now to render due 
thanks for this his first crown, which he had suspended 
in the shrine overnight. He marvelled indeed at her 
being so early abroad from her royal bridegroom’s 
side. She declared again that it was impossible for her 
to sleep. She had left her husband sleeping heavily at 
last, tired out with grumbling excuses for his defeat at 
this young conqueror’s hands. Herewith she stepped 
past him and tossed a handful of salt upon the red em- 
bers of his sacrifice. Green spikes of flame leapt up. She 
laid her hands quietly upon his shoulders. He drew 
back and would have passed by her from the shrine 
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without a word, guessing at last the sacrilegious fury 
of her thought. Yet the horrible pallor of her counte- 
nance in the green, changing light that ducked and 
sprang to life again, persuaded him that she was ill in 
need of his comfort. That suspicion stayed him, and the 
moment of escape passed beyond his reach. He took 
her icy hands from his shoulders to lead her away. She 
submitted herself to come as far as the outer parvise of 
that subterranean shrine where a small lamp burned 
perpetually above the door. There she drew him aside 
and sank down before him, as though with sudden ex- 
haustion, on to a couch by the wall. 

“You are ill,’ said Péleus. ‘You must wait here until 
I summon your women to you.’ 

He looked anxiously at her in this uncertain light 
to assure himself that she was fit to be left alone even 
for so long. As he stooped thus above her, she rose and 
flung herself against him so that he was compelled to 
hold her fast from falling headlong. The wild leaping 
of her heart communicated itself to him in that close 
embrace. Feeling lest she might be shamed by recol- 
lection of her weakness in his sight, he thrust her 
firmly away, supporting her at arm’s length. 

She spoke now for the first time in her frenzy, whis- 
pering, ‘Let me go! Let me go! 

Péleus obeyed her instantly. Her fierce hands, re- 
stored to freedom, ripped her peplos through the 
golden brooches on her shoulders. Its covering fell 
down from her white, breathless body to the hips. She 
spoke no word, but threw herself irresistibly against 
him once more. Caught unawares, he fell back across 
the glimmering room beneath this onslaught of her 
hard ravenous strength. Her heart bounded against the 
walls of his astonished heart; she wrenched down his 
face to hers, twining her fingers fast in his hair. 

‘Cast me not away,’ she implored, ‘or I cannot live.’ 

Péleus had gathered himself together and cast her 
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away from him ere the words were out of her mouth. 
She fell back to the couch and sat there piteously re- 
garding him. He met her look now with that passion- 
less glare of justice which he drew from his father 
Aiakos. 

‘Then you die. For at last the nature of your sick- 
ness is clear to me.’ 

She rose without a sound and struck two desperate 
blows with her fists on his relentless brow; then fled 
away, half-naked as she was, through the darkness to 
her husband’s chamber. He had wakened during his 
bride’s absence. Alarmed by the wretched plight in 
which she now presented herself to his gaze, he leapt 
up and demanded to know what ailed her. She, stand- 
ing breathless before him with the ruins of her raiment 
trailing heedlessly about her, remained a long while 
silent. Then coldly and without emphasis she revealed 
to him how, when, on waking, she descended to pray, 
as duty required of her, for his recovery from his hurt, 
their young guest Péleus had followed her to the ante- 
chamber of the shrine and there had laid upon her 
violent hands from which all her strength had barely 
sufficed to deliver her in this wretched state which he 
now saw. Akastos stared stupidly at her. Truly she was 
pitiable to see. She had torn with rage at her proud 
cheeks so that they were lined with blood, and wisps 
of her pitch-black hair that she uprooted as she ran 
headlong through the darkness were still bound fast 
about the fingers of her clenched fists. She sank 
towards him along the bed, outstretched upon her side, 
fighting for breath. The knot of her girdle parted and 
shed the ripped peplos down from her strong hips on 
to the floor as she fell. Akastos raised her up with un- 
wonted tenderness and placed her in the bed; yet even 
the well-nigh insensible body of his bride shrank away 
fastidiously in his naked grasp. 
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Akastos, believing or not believing her accusation, 
resolved to rid himself of Péleus. My father perceived 
this and pitied the youth. Yet he knew that even 
Akastos would not dare to shed with his own hand 
the blood of one whom he had so lately purified from 
stain of bloodshed and committed to the protection of 
God. The other guests, too, had seen what Akastos had 
not seen, the conduct of his bride towards Péleus on 
the night of her lord’s discomfiture. They, too, inferred 
from her abrupt retirement out of sight that he had re- 
jected her offer of adultery. They, too, were aware that 
in these cases innocence itself is more deadly than any 
degree of guilt. Maybe Akastos knew well enough that 
Péleus was innocent. Nevertheless he was bound to 
avenge the shame of his bride in the sight of all their 
guests, whatever might come of his vengeance. As for 
Peleus, secure in consciousness of his own innocence, 
he alone seemed not to know how he was regarded 
henceforth in the house of Akastos. Hippolyte hid her- 
self from the sight of all men and even of her own 
women, until the scars on her cheeks should be healed. 
The king himself, to all appearance, had let go his 
grudge in the matter of the wrestling. Peleus concluded 
that if he had heard of his bride’s attempted crime he 
was determined to bury the matter along with the dis- 
credit that it reflected upon himself. Therefore when 
the king approached him with a suggestion that they 
two should go hunting together on Mount Pelion he 
saw no reason against his own acceptance, more par- 
ticularly as he had no right to refuse his benefactor this 
opportunity of retrieving with spear and javelin such 
prestige as he might consider himSelf to have lost 
before the eyes of all Hellas upon his own wrestling 
ground. 

All the other guests save my father had already de- 
parted when the two men set out on that expedition 
from which one was fated to return alone. Hippolyte, 
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who had not shown herself till now, came down to the 
gates to bid them farewell. She kissed her husband, 
whispering fondly with him awhile; my father ob- 
served that she gave the youth her hand to kiss. Then 
they rode away. The tall young queen, who stood be- 
fore the gates with her black hair gleaming in the 
early autumn sunlight, lifted her hand quietly to bless 
their hunting. 


CHAPTER II 
THE VENGEANCE OF AKASTOS 


During the first day of their hunting, Akastos was 
presented with many chances of giving his young com- 
panion over to death unseen amid the forest’s many- 
coloured gloom. From his continual neglect of such 
opportunities Peleus might have inferred that the king 
bore him no further malice, had he not already drawn 
this inference from the king’s invitation to hunt on 
Pélion. Akastos was content to bide his time, meaning 
to use the wild beasts of the mountain as his avengers, 
that they might shed this life against which he himself 
dared not lift his hand under heaven. The second day 
reached its climax of sultry heat three hours after noon 
to find both men weary of the chase. Akastos suggested 
that they might rest awhile in some cool hall of the 
forest until this day should have spent its force, one 
watching while the other slept. He himself lay down 
and slept for an hour, while Peleus stood up armed to 
guard him from prowling beasts. Then it was Péleus’ 
turn. He laid himself along the deep plumy moss, while 
the king stood over him. Sleep settled easily upon his 
clear limbs. As soon as it was fully upon him, his 
companion, taking the youth’s spear and sword from 
his side, stole quickly away into the forest. He made 
his way down to the northern foot of Pelion, where 
they had left their horses. Having turned loose that of 
his sleeping guest, he rode-away at his ease and reached 
Iolkos before nightfall. But he had not departed un- 
seen from that holy mountain. The elderly nymph 
Khariklo, Kheiron’s wife, caught sight of him as he 
walked across the end of the long glade in which she 
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was gathering her simples. A certain stealth in his pace 
awakened her curiosity. She followed close among the 
trees until this man paused to snap across his knee one 
of the spears he carried, and threw down the two 
halves along with a sword into the midst of a great 
hollow of brambles. Thereupon she turned back and 
ran with all her might up to the top of the mountain 
to consult the immortal centaur, her husband. When 
he had heard her patiently to an end, all breathless as 
she was with her climb, he mounted up to the rocky 
platform beside their cave and saw thence a solitary 
horseman, like a fly far below, starting away from the 
mountain. His keen eye knew at once the king of Iol- 
kos, who had come two days ago with his own former 
pupil to hunt on Pelion. 

“He broke the spear and cast it with the sword away 
into a pit of briers,’ Khariklo repeated indignantly, for 
she could not bear to see a useful thing wasted. 

‘Show me the place,’ her husband commanded, 
wheeling round with a clatter and tossing her up into 
her wonted seat on his broad back, where she managed 
by great good fortune to stay, clinging desperately. to 
his human shoulders, as he galloped headlong downhill, 
now stooping forward to avoid dangerous branches, 
now bracing back to leap some obstacle in his path, 
threading a course opened to him by acquaintance with, 
every tree of the forest. They came quickly to the 
hollow where she had last seen Akastos, a deep pit 
filled with thorny overgrowth that grew out of its lime- 
stone cliffs. The two halves of Péleus’ spear had fallen 
through out of sight, but the sword had been caught by 
its hilts and protruded from the forbidding tangle close 
beneath the further cliff. Kheiron forced his way 
through the trees round to that side, knelt down and 
stooped suddenly over the verge, so that his wife, be- 
fore she knew what was becoming of her, had slid for- 
ward, with a little scream, over his neck. He gripped 
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her ankles and thus let her down head-foremost into 
the pit. The position was not dignified for any woman, 
but at any rate she was the centaur’s own wife. More- 
over, it was necessary, in view of the perils with which 
Mount Pelion abounded for a weaponless man, that the 
sword of Péleus should be restored to him without de- 
lay. Khariklo, with some difficulty and much discom- 
fort, having reached the sword at last, was drawn up 
out of the pit, very red in the face from hanging so 
long upside-down and from knowing perfectly well 
that she would continue to hang thus until she satisfied 
her husband by recovering the sword she had been let 
down to fetch. 

‘Now,’ said Kheiron, ‘I must find our Péleus.’ 

‘I only hope he has not been attacked in his sleep, 
poor boy, without any means of defence.’ 

‘Go home, Khariklo, and get the boys their supper.’ 

The old nymph went her way obediently into the 
forest to retrieve the scrip of simples which she had 
placed in a tree when Akastos drew her from her inno- 
cent task by his stealthy pace across the end of the 
glade. Then she took her way home up the mountain. 
She had not gone far when a loud shout descended 
upon her, dinning the forest with echoes from above. 
Kheiron’s faultless ear marked its source. Staying only 
to gather an armful of heavy stones, he bounded away 
uphill, nursing the sword across his other elbow. The 
shouting had now been taken up by other voices which 
he knew to be voices of centaurs. Yet piercing through 
all their brutal outcry and whinnyings came the voice 
of his Péleus to him shouting for help. 


Péleus had not been left undisturbed for long. The 
two men’s hunting had been spied upon by stray cen- 
taurs who hoped as usual to steal some portion of their 
kill. Against Péleus, moreover, as against all Kheiron’s 
pupils, the centaurs bore an ancient malice. He and his 
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comrades had always derided them as brutes, contrast- 
ing their dangerous beastliness with the sagacity and 
justice of immortal Kheiron, who taught his pupils the 
arts of war and medicine and eloquence and music 
among themselves, but taught them hunting in that 
high forest which the herd of centaurs regarded as 
their own property. Therefore, when they hunted, they 
incurred no less danger from the centaurs’ jealousy 
than from the desperation of wild beasts. The boys in- 
deed were sometimes assailed with stones when their 
immortal master was not by their side to protect them 
with the terror of his snowy bulk and supernatural 
menace, and were hard put to it to escape with their 
lives. Péleus and Iason, provoked by their insolence, 
could not be restrained even by the old centaur’s re- 
peated warnings from going out of their way to defy 
these creatures. When Héraklés himself, in the flower 
of his manhood, came to visit Kheiron for the boys’ 
annual examination in archery and wrestling, his great 
delight was in organizing a centaur-hunt. Kheiron him- 
self, who would not have anything to do with these 
boisterous expeditions, could not restrain the reckless 
enthusiasm of his pupils with this son of God in their 
midst. So, disdaining every other quarry, they would 
go hunting centaurs, not indeed with intent to kill, but 
merely to terrify and exasperate. They would harry 
them into nets and soft pitfalls, and there outline them 
with whizzing arrows from all sides, until the savage 
beasts screamed for mercy. When they came home at 
night and laughed over their exploit in the cave, poor 
Kheiron would shake his head with displeasure against 
his divine guest, assuring him that no good would be- 
fall his boys hereafter as the result of such conduct, 
which made his own task yet more arduous in so far as 
it would never be safe to let them go hunting by them- 
selves on this mountain. Whereupon Héraklés would 
wink slyly at the boys to make them laugh, and Kheiron 
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in his turn would rise and cuff them back to serious- 
ness. Peleus and Iason especially had been a terrible 
handful for him. They adored their immortal master, 
who loved these wild pupils more than all the rest, in 
his certainty that both would come to a bad end. In 
order to lessen the dangers that awaited them through 
their own native rashness, he laid his heavy hand on 
one or the other almost daily. But the old nymph 
Khariklo, whom they never wearied of teasing about 
her being all-glorious Apollon’s daughter, made up for 
her husband’s severity by spoiling them out of all rea- 
son when his back was turned. Khariklo was deeply 
loved by all the boys in her husband’s school and dearly 
mocked by them all. Many a hero returned out of the 
open world to present her with the spoils of his first 
exploit. Her room in the cave bore some resemblance 
to the treasury at Pytho, by reason of the numerous 
trophies of all kinds that cumbered it. She could be 
trusted to remember each man’s gift and the deed by 
which it had been won for her. Yet as boys they all 
mocked her, and she cherished them all for it. There 
was one celebrated occasion when her husband stum- 
bled and pitched Khariklo over his head into a flooded 
stream. The boys laughed so heartily at her dismay that 
Kheiron took up each in turn upon his back and gave 
him such a fall as left him with no more breath for 
laughter. Even Iason was unseated that day; but 
Péleus, the last to be caught, could not be thrown by 
any trick, until Kheiron galloped down into the sea 
and there rolled on him until he too was bereft of all 
power to laugh. Kheiron had always feared indeed that 
this boy would be brought to a bad end by his own 
fearlessness. Very soon after his return to Aigina there 
had been the murder of his half-brother Phokos, to 
which he was instigated by his elder brother Telamon. 
The luckless youth fled back for counsel to his old mas- 
ter, and was sent by him across the Gulf to Eurytion 
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here in Phthia. Then there befell him the mischance of 
Eurytion’s death, which had taken him to the house of 
Akastos hard by the foot of Pelion. And now here was 
Akastos disarming his guest and leaving him to scant 
mercy of his enemies on the mountain. 

Kheiron clattered on at full speed up the shaggy 
height. He knew from which of Peélion’s numberless 
glades this shouting came. The voices of centaurs raised 
in brutal exultation were mingled now with a ceaseless 
thudding of hooves that he could not account for. 
Dreading to find that they had already caught and 
battered Péleus to death, since he could hear no longer 
the young man’s voice above all other sounds, Kheiron 
rushed upward to the brink of that hollow where 
Akastos had left his companion sleeping in pleasant 
shade. Ten or a dozen centaurs pranced and yelled 
there now, hammering with their hooves at the rotten 
base of a tall pine-tree in the midst, which swayed 
groaning under ceaseless blows. Some shook their 
clenched fists upward with laughter and imprecation. 
Following the direction of those fists, Kheiron caught 
sight of Peleus perched astride a red bough in the tree- 
top, terrified for his life, but putting a bold face on it 
and smiling affably down at his. triumphant enemies. 
The base of the tree had been hacked away on all sides 
by their persistent hooves, so that its height rocked. 
even now in readiness to fall with its prize into their 
hands. Several of them stood back and hurled stones 
up at their prey on his hopeless perch. As many of 
these as he could he caught with his hands and sent 
whizzing down upon the kicking brutes beneath; but 
several in each volley found their mark heavily, in- 
creasing with each impact the peril of his being dis+ 
lodged even before the tree itself should go crashing 
down with him. Just as a fresh detachment were taking 
their position at the tree, adjusting their distance from 
it by experimental tapping of keen hooves, Kheiron 
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hurled his first stone down through the leafy screen 
above them. It took one of the roaring creatures full 
in the mouth and bowed him senseless, with a gush of 
blood quickly obliterating his whole cruel face. Three 
more stones followed with similar effect, claiming as 
their victims the beautiful Kyllaros and Hylaios with 
Rhoikos, his fellow-murderer. The centaurs fell back, 
staring up in wrathful silence at their prey far over- 
head. Hurling two more great stones into two up- 
turned faces, Kheiron came thundering down into the 
glen, flourishing the sword of Péleus. In a moment the 
young man had slithered down the tree-trunk to his 
side, red with blood and bruised from head to foot, but 
confident now of meeting all his foes with the sword 
face to face. Nessos, alone, having ventured to back 
craftily towards him on his unguarded side, now 
lashed at his head without warning. Ducking beneath 
those fearful hooves, Péleus sliced his treacherous as- 
sailant neatly across the houghs in mid-air, so that 
Nessos’ quarters crashed down inert and crumpled 
under him, to be dragged miserably away out of reach 
by his struggling forelegs. Thereupon the remaining 
centaurs wheeled round in a body and galloped away 
up out of the glen, leaving their wounded to shift for 
themselves. With some fear of being ambushed higher 
up the mountain, where there is but one way through 
the denser forest, Kheiron tossed the young man up 
immediately on to his back and went galloping after, 
keeping the terrified bunch of them in sight until the 
homeward route was clearly safe from interference. 
When they reached the cave, Khariklo had already 
prepared with the herbs one of her matchless electuaries 
for dressing any hurt which the owner of that dis- 
tressed voice in the forest might have come by. She had 
become almost as skilful as her husband in the prepara- 
tion and employment of such remedies, by force of 
constant practice upon his pupils, who were often 
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enough brought back to her from the hunt with their 
bodies scathed by some hard-dying quarry, or with 
sprains and luxations from wrestling on the seashore. 
There was very little of her husband’s wisdom in such 
matters that he had not made over to her, having re- 
ceived it of old from her father, all-glorious Apollon, 
who had lately brought his awn only-begotten son 
Asklépios to be instructed by Kheiron in the art of 
medicine, wherein he was destined to surpass his im- 
mortal master, healing all manner of affliction and re- 
storing even the dead to health, until God required his 
death as a sacrifice for the mortality of mankind. 
When Kheiron halted before the cave, Péleus found 
himself too stiff with bruises for any sort of movement. 
He had not realized that so many of the stones made 
their mark on him while he had been busy catching 
such as he could reach with his hands and hurling 
them down upon his more immediate assailants. But 
now he chuckled helplessly with pain at every attempt 
to stir. Kheiron turned round and lifted him like an 
infant into his mighty arms. Péleus was always con- 
temptuous of his own injuries, and although Khariklo 
could be very firm with him when she thought he re- 
quired it, she always preferred to let him think that he 
was according her a considerable favour in having his 
wounds dressed at all. This time, however, he was 
powerless to exert any sort of choice in the matter. 
He was carried in and deposited to be bathed and 
plastered by the old nymph and her new assistant, 
Asklépios. The surprise of Khariklo at finding this 
rescued hunter to be none other than Péleus was 
matched only by her delight at having him back in 
her care once more. Asklépios, seeing how the matter 
lay, left them alone together as soon as the worst of 
the bruises had been dealt with. The good nymph sat 
up with her charge all night, soothing the brief fever 
that left him before dawn. As soon as he was strong 
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enough to speak, she examined him concerning this 
strange adventure out of which he had been so lucky 
to escape with his life, since she feared that he must 
have brought it upon himself with some outrageous 
folly for which he would need all her own pleading to 
make his peace with the stern old centaur. Accordingly 
he told her from the beginning his adventure in the 
palace at Iolkos, up to the time when he had wakened 
from his light sleep on the mountain that afternoon to 
find, instead of his companion Akastos mounting guard 
as he had trusted, a troop of centaurs closing stealthily 
in upon him with stones in their hands. The moment he 
wasted in discovering the loss of his sword and spear 
had left him barely time to swarm out of reach with 
hands and knees up the branchless pine-tree at his 
side, before the beasts arrived yelling and leaping to 
drag him down. Grieved as she was to see him so cruelly 
stoned, Khariklo could not conceal her amusement at 
his deduction that the young queen at least had for- 
given his shortcoming from her behaviour towards him 
at parting as though nothing had ever fallen at odds 
between them. So amused was she, indeed, that she 
could no longer hold herself from kissing him, the 
thing he hated. 

“You cannot escape me now,’ said Khariklo, looking 
down playfully upon his wrathful helplessness, 


CHAPTER III 


AUTOLYKOS ATTENDS A BIRTHDAY 
PARI 


‘Well,’ Autolykos observed to himself, ‘it is easier to 
get into this king’s treasury than to get out of it.’ 
That certainly was so. For, being sunk underground 
some twelve feet below its door in the chapel-wall, it 
could be left only by means of the special ladder that 
belonged to it. This ladder was kept hidden under lock 
and key; the king, my father, himself alone knew the 
place of its concealment. He guarded his treasury 
against the robbers with which Hellas was swarming 
at that time less by the strength of its actual door 
than by concealing the only means of egress from it. 
Autolykos had thought himself lucky and my father 
Amyntor a born fool when he picked so easily that 
door’s three bolts with his precious brass wire. He let 
himself down over the threshold, closed the door above 
him, shooting all three bolts back into their places, and 
dropped off into unknown darkness. Autolykos was far 
from sober when he came to Ormenion that afternoon: 
otherwise he would never have committed himself to 
such a reckless course. As he began to drop through 
unfathomed darkness, he realized that he had made 
a mistake; but since there was no redeeming it now, 
he resigned himself to hope for the best. Landing 
unexpectedly from that fall of a mere five feet, he went 
staggering backwards, until he tripped over a clattering | 
heap of gold and silver plate, and was laid flat upon it. 
He sprang up immediately, stowing the treasure under 
his hands into a monstrous cow-hide that he had 
brought with him for this purpose, until even it could 
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hold no more. Then he began feeling round the invisi- 
ble wall of that narrow pit, having forgotten in the con- 
fusion of his fall on which side the door would be. The 
pit itself, being circular, offered no assistance towards 
the solution of its secret. Eight feet above ground, a 
rectangular ledge narrowed the circular aperture to a 
square. He could just hook his fingers on to it. Drawing 
himself up in triumph to this ledge, he struck his nose 
bluntly against the polished wall above it, which pro- 
jected inwards all the way round. If this was so, mused 
Autolykos, how the devil was he to climb out? He let 
himself down again and returned to his bag, which he 
weighed abstractedly in one hand while considering his 
position with all the seriousness that it demanded. 

It was then that he observed to himself in the dark, 
‘Well, it is easier to get into this king’s treasury than 
to get out of it.’ 

There was no possibility of climbing out by way of 
the walls, at any rate. As for tunnelling his way 
through the floor, that too was out of the question, in- 
asmuch as he was ten feet below ground-level to start 
with. It occurred to him that by making a systematic 
heap of all the treasure he could find and then stand- 
ing on top of it, he might reach the actual threshold it- 
self with his hands. But even when he had emptied his 
bag there was not sufficient to build a heap anything 
like high enough for his purpose, though he laboured 
at it patiently for two hours on end, since Autolykos 
himself, with all his prodigious strength and cunning, 
was little more than six feet high. 

While he laboured thus, a strange disturbance had 
begun in the palace overhead, with running to and fro 
of women who murmured confusedly together. For at 
that very hour I myself was being born. But Autolykos 
feared that these noises signified the discovery of his 
own unlawful presence, and that the door overhead 
would be opened presently for a torch to be thrust in, 
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lighting up the trap with its bewildered occupant. Then 
he would be shot full of arrows like a bear in a pitfall, 
unable to make any show in defence of his life, having 
brought with him no weapons, but only these imple- 
ments of his trade, the precious brass wire and the cow- 
hide bag. Therefore in great haste he set about restor- 
ing all the treasure to its former position; and then hid 
himself against the wall safely out of bowshot from 
above by reason of the very ledge that kept him 
prisoner. He could not tell now which of the four 
walls above him had contained the door. Beneath its 
threshold he would be absolutely invisible. However, 
he would hear the bolts being withdrawn, and would 
have time to reach that side before the light was thrust 
into his prison. But if no one came? If this king did 
not require to visit his treasury for a whole year, and 
if no robber in Hellas found means of visiting it for 
him meanwhile? That was possible enough. There 
were such kings in the world. 

‘Then,’ thought Autolykos, ‘I shall starve in this 
cursed hole along with enough riches to maintain me 
for the rest of my life in the lap of luxury; with the 
result that those who find my body here will laugh at 
the irony of my destruction. All the famous cleverness 
of Autolykos’ life will be forgotten because he perished 
like a fool.” 

Rather than die so, he would roar with might and 
main until they were obliged to discover him. When 
once the door was open, he was confident of finding 
some trick whereby to make good his escape, though 
all the household should bar his passage. Or, at very 
worst, he could die honourably like a thief, fighting for 
freedom. He had no fear of armed men upon even 
ground, unarmed though he himself might be. With 
his bare hands he had discomfited whole troops set to 
capture him before now. He alone, indeed, of mortal 
men had thrown the young Héraklés outright; three 
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times in succession he had thrown him flat on the lawn 
before his dwelling under Parnassos. But now that son 
of God knew all that Autolykos could teach, and his 
fearful strength had hardened upon him so that even 
his instructor feared to practise with him upon fair 
terms. 

By this time the tumult overhead had quite died 
away, for I had been born and had wailed in the 
approved manner of those who enter this world with 
power to hold their own in it. But for a long time 
afterwards the captive robber flattened himself against 
the cold wall and listened, convinced that his presence 
was known to the household overhead, and that plans 
were being quietly concerted at leisure for his undoing. 
Autolykos knew well enough that he himself in their 
position would have left the intruder alone to starve 
for his trouble. No man, however hungry, can subsist 
upon any store of gold in the confinement of a black 
cell such as this, to which the first serious blunder of 
his life had committed him. Having inferred that the 
king meant him to perish unheeded in this darkness, 
he set himself bitterly to condemn such inhuman 
cruelty, and even derived some consolation from that 
exercise. While he was thus engaged, my father, wholly 
unconscious of the presence of any intruder in his house 
beside myself, entered the shrine to render thanks for 
the safety so far of his wife Kleoboulé and of myself 
Phoinix, his heir. Autolykos, hearing footsteps over- 
head at last, gathered himself in readiness to make the 
best use of any opportunity that might be offered, 
realizing that he had only one immediate opponent 
to deal with. The footsteps stopped short; for a con- 
siderable time his adversary appeared to be standing 
still overhead, making only slight movements now and 
then. Autolykos listened desperately in order to gain 
some idea of the preparations that were being made all 
this while against him, so that he might know what 
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to be expecting when the door opened. A smell of 
burning descended to him presently, filling his nostrils 
with an appetizing savour and his conscience with all 
manner of horrible suspicions. But nothing happened 
towards dispelling once for all the doubts that had 
begun to harry him in real earnest. The steps began 
again overhead, receding this time. He listened, stiff 
with despair. Yes, receding. He heard them retreat and 
hush themselves away in the distance of the corridor 
beyond, unable as he was, by any effort, to shout aloud 
after them proclaiming his unlawful presence. In place 
of the formidable outcry that he intended, a miserable 
murmur passed his dry lips over and over again, little 
more than audible to himself : “Hi! come and see who’s 
here, and let me out!’ The sound of those footsteps had 
died away, and with them his opportunity of escape 
had faded. He stood marvelling at his own discomfit- 
ure, ascribing it to a certain uneasy voice in his belly 
that was not of a kind to be appeased by further lapse 
of time in this hopeless captivity. Yet time lapsed on, 
leaving him undisturbed to contemplate the severity 
with which chance can punish a single false step when 
a man has to work for his living... . 

On the following day the whole palace was given up 
to quietness. Many of the slaves, who had been up all 
night, were allowed to sleep all] morning. Amyntor was 
good to his slaves whenever God was good to him. 

Autolykos, alone in the darkness with my father’s 
treasure, slept as best he could until midday, when 
hunger broke in and took charge of his mind. With his 
six feet of height he was a spare man compact of bone 
and sinew, always in perfect condition because the most 
powerful sons of heroes frequented his home under 
Parnassos to perfect themselves at his hands in the art 
of wrestling; though he was known to guard himself 
against ever teaching two men the same trick, to the 
end that each might be fairly matched with the others, 
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and he himself remain a match for all. Only to Hérak- 
lés, as I have said, in token of their long friendship, 
Autolykos taught all that he himself knew in this 
craft, until he had ended by fearing his friend, now 
in the flower of his age, alone of gods and men. At 
running, too, he could outstrip the fastest horse or 
man, racing with his pupils among the mountains 
above Pytho. In effect, then, this peerless robber was 
always sound as a roach, and always furiously hungry, 
having no idle flesh upon himself to absorb in place of 
a retarded meal, which with him was a tremendous 
affair. Thus it was that, having spent twelve hours 
without a glimpse of food, he woke at midday in such 
a rage of hunger as banished from him all hope of 
ever sleeping again until he had furnished his exas- 
perated belly with at least two meals in one. He was 
hard put to it to keep himself from roaring. Had any 
sound of footsteps approached overhead, he could no 
longer have held himself from crying out to be released 
upon any condition that his captors might choose to 
enforce. But the rest of that day went by and the 
night followed it, without bringing to the quiet palace 
any suspicion of poor Autolykos’ sufferings in the well 
under the chapel. For the first time in his life he had 
made a serious mistake; for the first time in his life he 
was being completely ignored. 

‘Soon,’ he concluded, ‘I shall be too weak to roar at 
all, and then I shall be able to do nothing but die, and 
the king and his servants, when they find my body, 
will roar with laughter over the matchless Autolykos 
for a thoroughpaced blockhead.’ 

On that second day after my birth, invited guests 
began to arrive at the palace from neighbouring king- 
doms: Akastos with his bride Hippolyte and his father 
Pelias from Iolkos, and princes of Hestiaiotis, Malis, 
Magnésia, Dolopia, Oitaia, Thesprotis and Phokis, with 
their womenfolk. Among these, during the afternoon, 
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came, without invitation. Héraklés himself, since he 
chanced to be prowling in our neighbourhood at that 
time. All brought gifts for me and congratulations for 
my father, who prepared a great banquet for them that, 
night. Slaves had been sent out before dawn to fell 
timber and construct an extra barbecue, none of those 
that we had in the kitchen being sufficiently large to 
take the Emathian ox that my father appointed for 
this feast. Three other barbecues were crammed with 
gross boars, and the roasting began well before break- 
fast. Now the kitchen, where all this to-do began so 
early, was separated from the chapel only by one 
corridor’s width, and the smell of this inordinate 
cookery could not be kept from permeating the entire 
northern wing of the palace. Thus no great length of 
time elapsed before slight threads and tendrils of this 
perfume began working their way through chinks and 
round the edges of that bolted door low down in the 
chapel wall. Poor Autolykos, outstretched along the 
floor in depth of pity for himself, sprang up and sniffed 
the invisible air. He was sure that his famished senses 
must be making a mock of him, and lay down sullenly 
in his place again to die. But this smell of uncommon 
roasting continued to trickle in, like water into a cis- 
tern, refusing to be ignored. He dragged himself la- 
boriously up to the ledge, and lifted his keen nostrils 
into the upper air of his cell. This was no figment of 
delirious hunger. He could smell distinctly an ox and 
three hogs; nay, more, he fancied he could even hear 
the sizzling of their rich brown flanks under the steady 
swing of the cooks’ ladles. Dropping off the ledge, he 
grovelled down out of that smell’s reach, covering his 
face with his hands. But the treasury was filling with 
it for all that he could do. It crept down the walls to 
the floor already in stray importunate wisps. Under. 
his closed eyelids the long ladles dipped and rose, and 
slowly relinquished their load of marvellous gravy over 
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brown hills of meat. Autolykos lost his head for the 
first time in his life. He knew no longer what he was 
doing. He ran round and round his circular prison, 
breaking his nails against its walls and muttering to 
himself, until he stumbled over the piled, useless treas- 
ure, and lay inert among golden bowls and dishes. It 
was clear that the roasting had only just begun, and 
that this was but the merest foretaste of the genuine 
smell which would throng his prison by the time that 
ox and those three gross hogs were ready to be trans- 
ferred into the hall farther off. He knew well enough 
that this roasting would go on for the best part of 
twelve hours, augmenting its fragrance to him from 
hour to hour in tune with the increase of his hunger, 
which had not even yet reached its climax. Having 
slept he knew not how long during the first night of 
his captivity, he had lost all count of time in this un- 
alterable darkness. But now he calculated that the 
third day was beginning; the very realization of his 
hunger’s fearful extent increased his consciousness of 
it, near as he was to losing consciousness altogether. 
Still supposing that his presence in the treasury had 
become known to my father Amyntor, he imagined 
this uncommon roasting of meat overhead to be a 
humorous device for torturing him to the utmost be- 
fore his own prodigious strength of body could suffer 
him to die. Yet Autolykos, in the midst of all his re- 
sentment and self-pity, could not help admiring my 
father’s ingenuity at his expense. He himself could 
have invented a form of treasury that would starve 
intruders to death without putting anyone to the 
trouble of guarding it. But he scarcely could have hit 
upon this device for treating them to the most 
exquisite refinement of torture without so much as 
opening the door to peep in at them and explain the 
situation. 

It was quite late that afternoon when my father 
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visited the treasury to fetch his royal goblet, from 
which to drink my health at that birthday-party among 
his peers. This cup, which he prized above all else, was 
of pure gold, the reputed work of the god Heéphaistos 
himself, and was kept hidden for greater safety in the 
very midst of all his treasure. He brought the key with 
him, and turned back each bolt in turn. Autolykos, far 
spent as he was, bestirred himself at hearing the ap- 
proach of footsteps end with the insertion of a key 
overhead, and concealed himself and his empty sack by 
the wall’s recess underneath. The door opened outwards 
and let in a tapering shaft of light on the central 
mound of gold and silver plate. Few seconds after- 
wards, it let in a ladder that slid down over the thresh- 
old and gently touched the treasury’s dim floor six 
feet in front of Autolykos. Then the king started to 
descend with a lighted torch in his hand. No sooner 
had his feet made their appearance below the ledge 
than Autolykos, gathering together such strength as 
yet remained to him, sprang forward and struck the 
ladder sideways with his shoulders. Amyntor shouted 
loudly in alarm, and fell sprawling. Snatching the ex- 
tinguished torch out of his hand, the robber clubbed 
him once, leapt up the ladder into the chapel overhead, 
and hauled it up after him. At the door of the chapel 
his passage was barred with a huge form that suddenly 
caught him by the hand. Autolykos, being too weak to 
make any pretence of resistance in that fearful grasp, 
gave himself up for lost. 

‘Autolykos! exclaimed Héraklés, who had heard the 
king’s outcry and came, as his manner was, to investi- 
gate, ‘my good old friend, what in the world are you 
doing here?’ 

‘Starving,’ replied the robber as shortly as might be; 
and, being too faint for more, he fell to weeping with- 
out shame on the mighty shoulder of his friend. 

Héraklés, observing the man’s desperate condition, 
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bade him go to the palace gate, and there joined him 
in less than a minute carrying the barbecued ox in its 
frame across the bend of his arm, having seized it from 
among the astounded cooks in the kitchen, with the 
information that His Majesty was desirous of seeing 
for himself how it was getting on. At the gate he lifted 
his fainting comrade across the bend of his other arm, 
and never stopped running till they were well over the 
borders of Ormenion into Phthiotis. There they en- 
tered a wood, and sat down side by side to their stolen 
feast. The ox was two or three hours underdone, but 
Autolykos had no fault to find with it on any score. 
When he had begun to recover his strength at last, he 
made Heraklés tell over and over again just how he 
had walked off with the bulk of Amyntor’s banquet 
over his arm, leaving the row of cooks aghast with 
their ladles dripping in mid-air over nothing. Autoly- 
kos, who had thought he would never again have 
power to roar in this world, roared still louder and 
louder, so that the pigeons went clapping away out of 
the tree-tops, and the empty wood rang with harsh 
echoes. 


My father was not much the worse for his tumble 
or for the crooked blow that was all Autolykos had 
been able to deal. What hurt him was the behaviour 
of Héraklés, the son of God, who had entered his 
house as a guest (albeit a self-invited guest) and had 
left it as a robber, rescuing his host’s assailant, the 
thief Autolykos. Himself the most honourable of hosts 
and guests, he could never find it in his heart to for- 
give such conduct. His displeasure against Héraklés 
was brought to an end only by his own death at that 
hero’s hands. It was in his nature to derive little com- — 
fort from finding his treasure intact under such cir- 
cumstances, although certain of the cups and dishes 
had been sadly bent by Autolykos’ weight upon them. 
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He would have parted freely with the whole heap, 
could that have blotted out in any degree the dishonour 
inflicted on his hospitality. Indeed, he went so far as 
to pack into the cow-hide that Autolykos left behind 
him such a quantity of gold and silver as two men 
travelling at their leisure might carry, and despatched 
it to the robber’s dwelling under Mount Parnassos, 
begging him to accept this present in token of the 
birth of the prince Phoinix that had taken place during 
his stay at our palace. Autolykos returned no acknow- 
ledgment. Nothing was ever seen again of the two 
slaves after their arrival at Parnassos. My father 
grieved sorely over their loss; had he imagined that 
the bearers of this gift could have met with such a 
reception, he would not have hesitated to go with it 
himself, he said. 


CHAPTER IV 
WHAT PELEUS FOUND IN THE LAGOON 


Peleus remained at school once more with his old 
master in the cave on Pélion’s stormy summit, and 
Iason rejoiced at meeting his match again. Even the 
immortal centaur himself had seldom seen among man- 
kind such friendship as now deepened between these 
two, each vying with the other in nobleness of word 
and deed. The similarity of their fortunes appeared to 
bind them yet more closely together. For lason also, 
though the time was not yet ripe for him to be made 
aware of it, was a king’s son exiled from inheritance 
of the kingdom that was his due, and Iason also was 
supposed in that disastrous house of Iolkos to be safely 
dead on Pelion. The father of Akastos, having driven 
out the father of Iason from his throne to shameful 
suicide, was persuaded by the boy’s friends in Iolkos 
that Iason had fallen among ravenous beasts on his 
way to take refuge with Kheiron. As a matter of fact, 
they themselves had conveyed him secretly up to the 
old centaur’s cave, whence he would be sent down 
some day to claim his murdered father’s throne, and 
rule over them in Iolkos. Akastos, who had now vir- 
tually succeeded his father, assumed for his own part 
that Péleus had suffered the former fate of the boy 
Iason, and sought credit with Hippolyte for the sum- 
mary vengeance he had compassed in her behalf. But 
the queen’s love for her husband had perished early in 
the moment of his ludicrous downfall at the hands 
of that beautiful tired youth whom he had undertaken 
to humiliate. She detested him now with all the immo- 
bility of detestation that held her against Péleus, who 
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was now dead beyond its reach for ever. She would 
have rejoiced, indeed, to suspect that Péleus was still 
alive in readiness to descend some day upon King 
Akastos unawares and recompense him for the treach- 
ery of that hunting. Then she herself would have had 
the young man seized and tortured all day to death be- 
fore her motionless eyes. So Akastos reaped. of his 
vengeance a dead harvest, and Hippolyté gave him no 
thanks for the vile murder of their guest; while Peleus 
and Iason, who were thought to have received their 
deaths in common, lived and had all things in common 
of their life. 

The hot weather being now fully come into its own, 
these two were wont, after the labour of the day, to 
descend the eastern slope of Pélion, and swim by night 
in a great lagoon, enclosed by a bar of rocks at low 
tide from the limitless Aigaian which Kheiron forbade 
them to enter. Nevertheless, at high tide when irre- 
sistible waves swelled over the drowned reef and came 
on to wreck themselves with thunder into blind, chok- 
ing caverns beneath the mountain, their lagoon was as 
good to them as any open sea, moving up across the 
stars before them its glimmering banks all mapped 
with hissing foam, swinging over heedlessly their two 
magnificent bodies from height to height. Here, alas, 
in this lagoon the proud wave of their friendship was 
for the first time to encounter its limit and drive on 
against an iron shore. 

The place was approached by descending a low cliff 
crowned with brine-dwarfed trees and honeycombed 
with caves, many of which penetrated far in under the 
mountain itself. It was possible to descend the cliff 
with safety only at certain points, since to have dropped 
over the mouth of a cave would have involved almost 
certainly the breaking of limbs among weedy boulders 
with which the shore was populated at low tide, while 
at high tide there was danger of being swept in under 
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the roof of some long glutted cavern beyond reach of 
any human aid. The two friends’ wonted access was at 
one end of the lagoon, where a gash in the cliff led 
down to a long platform of rock that gave sheer into 
the water from its seaward extremity even at the low- 
est tide. From this platform they could survey the 
whole sweep of cliff, whence the woods receded, gath- 
ering strength as they climbed and merged into the 
forest of Pelion, whose shaggy mass loomed up to the 
naked summit far away under the moon. Sometimes 
the bay would be full of moving water that whitened 
with a hungry sound high up against the hollow cliff, 
cramming its dark conduits deep under the mountain; 
at other times the seaward barrier would stand boldly 
out over the hushed surface that lay and lapped 
drowsily among a sleeping multitude of boulders be- 
hind the two friends, when they slid from their fa- 
vourite rock and reappeared perched on the barrier like 
great white sea-fowl. At these times all the caves 
yawned emptily with broad pools on their thresholds, 
and when the moon rose it was easy enough for a man 
to be deluded by his own movement and the pools’ 
vague reflection into glimpses of a shape that stirred 
here and there among the more distant boulders. 

‘Look! look yonder,’ Peleus had exclaimed on more 
than one occasion, pointing backward as they swam; 
‘somebody moving under the cliff!’ 

But Iason saw nothing. It may have been that he 
was braver than his friend. He had not yet, to his 
knowledge, an enemy in the world, nor had he ever 
been caught unarmed by the centaurs whom the two 
of them continued to provoke as of old. Peleus had 
never quite recovered from the narrowness of his es- 
cape; it left him with a tendency to be alarmed at the 
merest unaccountable shifting of a bough in the forest. 
Even Iason’s patience was sorely tried by these sudden 
misgivings of his. It is dangerous for any man to be 
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afraid of nothing, especially in the company of others. 
Therefore, when Péleus pointed back to a white shape 
stirring amid the far populace of boulders, his friend 
saw fit to take no notice after the first occasion. He 
had his own suspicion that their master Kheiron fol- 
lowed them down sometimes to the lagoon, to watch 
that no harm befell them in the forest, and that his 
own order concerning the open sea was not infringed. 

A night came at length when, the moon being young, 
Péleus determined to find out once for all what shape 
this was that haunted his vision of the lagoon’s 
northern shore. The trees there afforded concealment 
right to the edge of the cliff, with an easy descent on 
to the shore at low tide. Thither they came down 
armed from the mountain two hours before midnight, 
when the tide had ebbed half-way. Péleus wished to 
come alone, but his friend, dreading lest some super- 
stitious terror might lead him into folly, insisted on 
joining him in his strange expedition. When they drew 
near to the edge of the wood, Péleus went forward 
stealthily and peered over the cliff. Then he beckoned 
his companion. In the cliff’s. vague shadow beneath 
them, a tall human shape glimmered upright among 
the boulders, seeming to keep watch for their appear- 
ance down their wonted ledge at the far corner of the 
lagoon. Maybe Iason could see this thing, maybe he 
could not; at any rate, he shook his head, signifying 
as usual that he saw nothing. Before he could think of 
doing more Peleus had sprung forward headlong down 
the clough to the beach in pursuit of what he now saw. 
The shape turned and glanced at him with eyes that 
sparkled like twin stars through the gloom. Then it 
fled away out into faint moonlight beyond the cliff’s 
shadow, running nimbly with a sheen of silvery bare 
feet among the boulders that baffled its pursuer ; it van- 
ished all of a sudden, as though it had melted away at 
the first touch of bitter sea-water. Péleus rushed to the 
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place of its disappearance. The small moon struggled 
to show him there one light footprint sparkling in a 
lonely spit of sand at the waters’ edge, ere he had 
waded in and hurled himself onward through the 
water, powerless to relinquish that frantic pursuit until 
his strength would be exhausted. He had swum several 
times back and forth at full speed from end to end of 
the vacant lagoon, filling it with a multitude of mock- 
ing ripples and trails of foam, ere Iason deemed it wise 
to go in and fetch him back by force. He swam out and 
intercepted Péleus in mid-career. The latter, thinking 
to have come upon his quarry, pounced at the white 
shoulders of his friend and held fast. For two minutes 
they struggled fiercely like enemies in deep water under 
the small moon that waited calmly to see them sink 
together out of sight, as she had seen so many do 
along that deadly coast. But soon the strength of 
Peleus drooped; his friend thrust him down under 
the seething surface, and made sure. Then, with the 
limp body trailing over him, he turned wearily home- 
ward, and lashed his way ashore against the tide’s 
merciless antagonism. 

Peleus from that night onwards was an altered man. 
Iason was the first to suffer for this change of spirit. 
It was in vain that he protested his own innocence. 
He was not believed when he declared honestly that 
he had no conception of what his comrade had seen 
and pursued with such unaccountable vehemence. For 
his part, he considered himself to have seen absolutely 
nothing more than a strip of light between two upright 
boulders, which changed its position in accordance with 
his own movement. Péleus would not believe him. His 
friend’s interference with his search in the lagoon at 
the moment when he seemed to himself to be closing 
in on his quarry had planted in his mind a sudden 
ineradicable thorn of jealousy. He spoke darkly of 
unworthy motives underlying that interference. Iason, 
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who had so nearly spent his own life in vain to save 
the life of his friend, began to lose patience. Never- 
theless, ascribing this behaviour still to the shock of 
some superstitious dread, he continued to make every 
allowance, and humoured the man’s strangeness even 
to a point of withdrawing his own rejected company 
when Péleus went down at night to the lagoon. Yet 
Iason was careful to keep watch over him from the 
wood along the cliff, lest his mysterious dread should 
drive him into repetition of the folly of that first night. 
Péleus descended from the cliff at a different spot 
each time now. Sometimes he slid silently into the 
water from their accustomed ledge and swam forth 
unseen, to rise and lie motionless in the midst of the 
lagoon scanning the empty beach. ... 

‘You are following me and spying on me at night,’ 
said Péleus suddenly, addressing his friend for the 
first time that week. 

Iason, albeit he perceived that this was a guess, 
found himself constrained by the religion of their 
friendship to admit that he had been doing so. 

“You will do so at your own peril in future,’ said 
Péleus. 

Having thoroughly considered the matter, Iason 
could see no harm in yielding that point also. It was 
essential, he thought, to his friend’s recovery from this 
strange mood into which his fear had cast him, that 
he should be delivered from all outward sources of 
exasperation. As for his safety alone in the lagoon and 
in the forest at night, this seemed sufficiently well 
assured, since the man never went unarmed even when 
swimming. Soon he would have convinced himself with 
his own eyes that the shore was tenantless still. Then, 
thought Iason, he will come to himself, and all will be 
again between us as it has been hitherto. In so far as 
it was necessary that he should be left alone for the 
achievement of this solution of their quarrel, Iason was 
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content to leave him altogether alone, being unaware 
of the faultless watch that was maintained by the 
centaur, their master. 

On the first night of his solitude, Péleus, coming 
stealthily among the trees, found again the shape that 
haunted all his waking and dreaming. He was quick 
now to cut it off from the sea as it flitted from boulder 
to boulder, seeking vainly to hide itself from his pur- 
suit. Ultimately it sped back to the cliff and faded be- 
yond the jagged arch of a cave into unfathomable 
darkness. Péleus was near enough to mark this cave 
from among its neighbours. He arrived and waded 
into the broad pool which occupied its threshold, little 
hoping to see more of his swift quarry that night. But, 
by chance, the cave in which it had sought refuge was 
one of very few in the cliff that were shallow. Peering 
in, he saw the white form of his fugitive huddled 
against the roof where it descended steeply to meet the 
pebbled floor. The creature launched itself without 
warning towards the mouth of the cavern, and caught 
Peleus off his guard. He spread his arms wildly to pre- 
vent its escape after all his watching and pursuit. But 
it dived into the dark pool before him, vanishing 
through the surface shattered by its plunge. Péleus 
stared down into the tossing water on both sides of 
him. Nothing came past. He stepped forward and 
caught sight of a shapeless pallor half-concealed be- 
neath a deep jut of rock in the threshold’s gloom. 
Little by little he edged forward until he found him- 
self within reach. Just as he stooped, it became aware 
of his shadow and darted out—too late; he had gripped 
it and dragged it writhing to the surface, a huge yield- 
ing squid that flung cold tentacles forthwith around his 
neck, and stared miserably with eyes close to his. 
Péleus uttered a cry of disgust and beat off this hide- 
ous thing, tearing its inquisitive grasp from his neck 
and flinging it back where it was glad enough to creep 
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away and wreathe itself once more under the jut of 
rock by the threshold. 

Péleus did not continue his search by swimming; for 
the lagoon now swarmed in imagination with bloodless 
tentacles swaying up from the crannied bottom, feeling 
this way and that all night to touch and lay hold on 
his heels. It had never occurred to him before that 
cuttle-fish might row to such a fearful size in the 
lagoon, although that coast had been named Sépias 
of old from its evil reputation, inasmuch as these 
creatures were said to gather there for the sake of 
preying upon shipwrecked men whenever Orion set 
with a south-easterly wind. Yet, beyond his decision 
not to swim that night, he could think little of the 
matter for marvelling how his divine quarry had 
evaded him in the pool and tricked him into dragging 
up a poor squid from its lair to divert his attention. 

On the following day he could refrain no longer 
from seeking counsel with Kheiron himself. The great 
white centaur looked gravely at him, and demanded a 
record of the whole adventure. Peleus told it from first 
to last, though shame bowed his head when he came to 
tell of his wilful separation through jealousy from his 
friend, which could never be henceforth as if it had 
not been. Kheiron had seen everything, but it was his 
way to make his pupils see everything for themselves 
in his sight. 

‘How do you know that she is divine?’ he insisted. 
‘There is no knowing.’ 

‘Even in the darkness of this week’s young moon,’ 
Peleus answered humbly, ‘the nimbus of divinity en- 
closed her with light. Her feet, too, glimmered and 
shone like no mortal feet as she went from me.’ 

‘Listen, then, and learn what you have undertaken. 
There are, so far, forty-seven daughters of immortal 
Néreus, dwelling in caverns on the floor of the Aigaian 
yonder. During windless nights, mariners have seen 
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them ascend far off to weave their solemn dances over 
the green lawn of the sea, lacking always one of their 
number, the eldest and loveliest, silvery-footed Thetis. 
Many years ago, when Héphaistos was born on Olym- 
pos, deformed and endlessly wailing, his mother in 
a fury of disappointment hurled him at midday from 
the mountain. Néreus and his wife Doris, basking after 
lunch on the warm surface with sea-beasts of all shapes 
and sizes at play round about them, saw, far up in the 
sky’s blue arch, a pink mote falling steadily towards 
them. While they floated marvelling hand in hand, the 
eldest of their three girls darted from the side of her 
aunt Eurynomé, with whom she and her baby sisters 
were doing their lessons out of doors for a treat, and 
caught the swift thing in her arms ere it could dash 
itself to pieces on the hard plain of water. What should 
it be but a new baby, dropped clean out of heaven! 
Thetis was beside herself with delight at this marvel- 
lous catch. It was not much of a baby, to tell the truth, 
but it was her very own. Eurynomé, who had herself 
been cast out of heaven by Kronos into this sea, and 
had lost her husband in their fall together, was given 
charge of the ugly infant Héphaistos, with the eager 
assistance of her niece. 

When he grew up, do what they could to dissuade 
him, the boy wanted to be an artist. Old Néreus had 
the wisdom ultimately to give in and let him go his 
own way. He evinced his gratitude by converting the 
slimy old caves of Doris and her daughters into splen- 
did palaces, equipped with all the most luxurious 
fittings he could think of as suitable for ladies. This 
transformation was not welcomed at first. The ladies, 
though they knew he meant to please them, regretted 
the old slime and simplicity of their caverns. He set 
himself, with the humility and patience of ridicule 
which have always characterized him, to educate their 
taste. The elder ladies smiled indulgently upon him for 
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his pains ; but Thetis (whose baby he had always been) 
and her younger sisters believed in him. Doris herself 
came round at length, and recognized that even a 
mother of forty-seven daughters may have something 
yet to learn in the matter of art. 

One day, when Thetis rose to the surface at no great 
distance from the coast of Thréiké, she narrowly 
escaped being run down by a vessel that shot over 
the crest of a wave and crashed beside her into the 
hissing trough, closely followed by another ship full 
of shouting faces. As the hunted vessel swooped by, 
a beautiful naked youth slid over the near gunwale 
and sank among the oars. In a moment both ships had 
mounted over the oncoming height and disappeared. 
The youth came to the surface and looked hopelessly 
about him. She guessed that he alone was the object 
of this savage chase. 

‘What is your name?’ she asked, coming and stand- 
ing before him, as they descended together into the 
next hollow. 

‘Dionysos, the son of God,’ he answered, sinking 
abruptly into the wave that threatened him with ex- 
posure on its crest. 

‘That was Lykourgos,’ he continued, emerging on 
the farther slope, ‘king of the Edones, who has per- 
secuted me from among his people and seeks to de- 
stroy my life.’ 

‘What makes him wish to destroy you?’ 

‘That,’ said the son of God, ‘is my mystery.’ 

‘Whither will you go now, Dionysos?’ 

“To the bottom of this sea in about half an hour, I 
should think.’ 

‘Come with me now,’ said the Néréid; and she led 
him down forthwith to the palace that she shared with 
her aunt Eurynomé. 

Dionysos would not stay long with them, having his 
mission to accomplish. The land of the Edones withered 
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in those days, and their king Lykourgos, being seized 
with sacred madness, rushed hither and thither dis- 
membering all their vines with his sword. When his 
own son ventured to oppose him, he dealt with him as 
with a vine and left but the bare spouting trunk, crying 
out that he had made end of Dionysos the son of God. 
At length he was overpowered by his own subjects and 
carried to the rose-clad height of Pangaion, where they 
bound him to wild horses which reduced him to the 
very shape in which he had left his son. On the mor- 
row, Dionysos reappeared in their midst, and all the 
land woke and blossomed again at his presence ere he 
passed on, teaching mankind his mystery and per- 
forming his miracles in their sight, persecuted from 
place to place. 

Finally, having sown the seed of his worship from 
end to end of the world, he descended into the house 
of Aidés, and thence rose again with his mortal mother 
to Olympos on the third day. Now the gods dwelt 
hitherto, within their rampart of enchanted air, in 
shapeless huts of their own making among the ruins of 
_ the former city of Kronos, of which only the great hall 
had been left standing. They were comfortable enough, 
yet they could not help feeling that such mean home- 
steads ill became their Olympian dignity. Therefore, 
when Dionysos made the mistake of mentioning the 
splendid palaces in which Néreus and his daughters 
were dwelling at the bottom of the Aigaian, every god 
on Olympos was filled with envy and every goddess 
with curiosity. Héphaistos was sent for immediately. 
There is no need to dwell upon the sadness of his 
parting with old Néreus and Doris and their multitude 
of daughters. But with Thetis he would not part, and 
her mother ended by giving permission for her to 
accompany Héphaistos into the presence of God. So 
they entered the great hall together and stood before 
the assembled gods: Héphaistos, a hobbling dwarf in 
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leather cap and apron, tanned and puckered with the 
heat of his craft; Thetis tall and clear, with green eyes 
like stars, resembling the earnest rhythm of a wave 
that stands for a moment on end against some hollow 
rock. Héphaistos made as if to speak, coming forward 
a pace or two and motioning towards Thetis with the 
mallet in his hand, whereat the gods with one accord 
burst into a roar of laughter. He stared with astonish- 
ment from one to the other of those grimacing faces, 
and ended by joining good-naturedly in their mirth. 
They stopped at once. The Father of gods and men 
turned to his wife Héré amid the silence that followed, 
and remarked, ‘I think this is your son, my dear.’ 

Amid the roar of laughter to which this remark gave 
rise, stumbling and crashing with thunder over the 
heads of mankind, Héphaistos went straight to his 
mother beside the throne of God and kissed her. Then 
he returned and led Thetis by the hand, to bestow her 
into his mother’s care. When the proud Néréid came 
towards them, all the gods curbed their laughter and 
tried to look their best, while all the goddesses stared 
hard at her, taking note of what she had got on. 

The Father was not long in losing his heart to 
Thetis. Héré, perceiving this at once, spared no kind- 
ness to secure the maid’s loyalty to herself. Poseidon, 
who of old had sought her hand in marriage under the 
sea, now met with a second refusal when he tried peri- 
lously to forestall his brother; and God himself could 
make no headway against her devotion to his wife. He 
finished by losing all patience with her. 

‘Alas! Peleus declared, ‘how then, having refused 
God and the brother of God, should she wed a mortal ”” 

‘For that very reason. Listen to me. God finished by 
losing all patience with her. All intercession on the part 
of Héré and Héphaistos was powerless to dissuade him 
eu pronouncing his decree of banishment against 

er 
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‘So you are too proud to marry the Father of gods 
and men himself, are you? Very well then, you shall 
marry the first mortal that can catch you. We have 
done with you up here,’ he pronounced, and ratified 
his pronouncement with a surly nod that shook the 
whole mountain and the earth in which it is planted. 

There was nothing left for Thetis after that but to 
bid Héré and Héphaistos farewell, and return to her 
aunt Eurynomé at the bottom of the Aigaian. Eury- 
nome was very cross with her for having discarded her 
chance so perversely and incurred the displeasure of 
God when she might have shared his throne. 

‘It isn’t as if one got an offer of that sort every day 
of the week,’ cried Eurynomé, lapsing into tears of 
useless exasperation. 

“Thetis has watched you, Péleus, many nights before 
ever you dreamed that she haunted the rocks of this 
shore. There is no need to ask how I know. It is my 
business to know everything that concerns the safety 
of my pupils.’ 

‘When then?’ the youth interrupted, ‘I shall have 
her to be my wife, after all? 

‘Not if you fail to hold her. Where is the great squid 
you caught one night before the cave?’ 

‘That monster was Thetis herself.’ 

‘Indeed ; and she favours you, Péleus, else she would 
have turned to fire in your arms and blasted you 
outright.’ 

‘T will have her, if any mortal can have her. Yet how 
should an immortal join in wedlock with a mortal, 
though it be pronounced upon her by God himself ?’ 

‘She cannot come to you of her own will. It is de- 
creed against her that she must be caught and held ere 
she yields herself to be a bride.’ 

‘If I take her so, will she come to love me of her own 
will afterwards?’ 

‘Who can say? Such things have been known.’ 
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‘Then surely I will have her. Teach me, my father, 
in what way I must have her.’ 

‘That is simple. You must catch and hold her fast 
until she regains her own shape.’ 

‘What shapes has she?’ 

‘Any that she chooses. If she turned to fire within 
your hold?’ : 

‘T should leap into the sea with her.’ 

‘Where she would turn instantly to water and so 
escape you.’ 

‘But what could I do? Stand fast and be burnt to 
death by my own bride?’ 

‘You must hold her though she turn to fire; that 
much is certain. Therefore, when you go to woo her, 
go in dense raiment dripping from the sea and with 
sand in your palms to roughen them. Yet be sure that 
if she does not favour your wooing she will find means 
to destroy you.’ 

‘Come down to-night, my father, and help me to her.’ 

‘Not to-night, Péleus, not to-night. We must not go 
about such a matter in haste. Wait for a full moon and 
a low tide together midway between sunset and dawn.’ 

The lover was thus obliged to wait three whole 
months with his devouring secret that drove him 
jealously apart from his companions. For the patient 
Iason in particular he had not a word all this while. 
Their deep friendship forsook its native channel, 
shrank and was lost in bare sands of indifference. Love, 
that is wont to ennoble men at all seasons of their lives, 
dishonoured the youth of Péleus and was to bring 
shameful death upon his son. His companions in the 
cave resented this alteration of his manner towards 
them, yet none ventured to comment upon it. Kheiron 
himself appeared to take no notice, apportioning praise 
and chastisement exactly as he had always done 
hitherto. But poor Khariklo struggled hard to recap- 
ture the confidence that Péleus suddenly withdrew even 
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from her, until all her subtlest wiles had fallen baffled 
to the ground, when she resigned herself to watch and 
mourn for him. For she knew that his sickness was of 
love, and that the former Péleus was lost to her for 
ever, because his love countered and overcame the 
nobleness of his mind. 

He saw Thetis often by the light of those three 
moons that increased and waned while the tide gradu- 
ally was adjusting itself to his purpose, saw her flitting 
away before him on silvery feet and vanishing into 
deep water. On those nights he was afraid to go swim- 
ming in the lagoon, lest her resentment of his intrusion 
should be the death of him. But when she was not any- 
where to be seen, he would plunge with a heavy heart 
and swim far and fast to breathe the vacant keenness 
of his brain. On such nights, nevertheless, Thetis was 
watching him unespied, half-willing in her loneliness 
that this man should fulfil the decree of God against 
her. 

At long last, the full September moon was to rise 
half an hour before midnight out of dead low water. 
Péleus, clad in a dense robe of sackcloth, mounted the 
centaur, who had enveloped his hooves with tow to 
silence their sharp clatter among stones, Khariklo, out 
of the goodness of her heart, longed to be made 
acquainted with their errand, but knew better than 
to ask any questions. She waved them a cheerful good- 
bye and came back to her cooking. As for Iason and 
his schoolfellows, they were within the cave, conning 
their speeches for the morrow’s dreaded lesson in 
eloquence. 

When the great centaur, anxious that he should 
waste none of his strength before the actual encounter 
with his bride, had carried him near enough, Peleus 
dismounted and went on through the familiar wood 
full of the sea’s quiet breathing, flashing fragments of 
the moon beyond at him like scattered lanterns. He 
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reached the cliff, and looked forth against the moon’s 
far golden dome. She was there. On the barrier be- 
tween him and the open sea she stood watching the 
moonrise, her garment a golden mist about the firm 
pillar of her body, such that his heart failed him with 
awe at her remote immortality. He went back to take 
counsel with Kheiron, which resulted in his creeping 
forth presently along the old ledge at the lagoon’s 
southern end, made well-nigh indistinguishable by his 
shapeless sackcloth among the boulders and_ their 
shadows. He slipped under water without any sound, 
and shot away unseen toward that perilous fugitive on 
the reef. Kheiron, with his snowy bulk hidden behind 
a crag, watched, as he had done here so many nights 
already. His pupil was swimming deep under water, 
but, for all that, a surge rose over him and a long wake 
seethed out behind, telling their tale to disquieted birds 
that cried out and fled. If the Néréid should become 
aware now of his approach, she would be certain to 
leap in upon him and drown him without a word. 
Peleus arrived. Coming up quietly in the shadow of 
the reef, he lifted a hand to reassure his master. Then 
like a flash he had bounded up and caught his bride 
in mid-air as she plunged away from him. From where 
Kheiron watched, the ensuing struggle stood out hard 
against the moon’s sea-girt dome, the white goddess 
twisting and whimpering with dread in the grip of 
Péleus, whose dense sackcloth streamed with a small 
sound amid the astonished night. As she strove and 
whimpered against his fearful strength, the immortal 
body of her began to sag shapelessly, turning into the 
squid that he had flung from him in disgust at his 
former attempt to capture her. Péleus tightened his 
grasp upon the flabby bulge of this loathsome creature, 
suffering the convulsion of its cold arms about his face 
and neck. Kheiron had been shouting across the water, 
‘Sand, Péleus, sand!’ several times, before his pupil 
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heard and stooped quickly to dab both palms in the 
sand at his feet. As he rose upright again, the squid 
narrowed and toughened against his grasp, changed 
instantly to a monstrous eel open-mouthed, lashing 
and darting at his throat, so that he was hard put 
to it to defend himself, for all his armour of sackcloth, 
half blinded with horrible slime that the creature 
spattered upon him at each assault. It was too strong 
even for Peleus; his hands lost, recovered and lost 
again their hold on that swift neck; its body went ooz- 
ing through the grip of his knees. He was almost ready 
to beat it off with his fists and let it go, when it was 
changed in his failing grasp to a green spout of flame, 
that hissed high into the air, illumining with an eerie 
light the whole lagoon. Peleus, well content with de- 
liverance even so from the eel, enclosed the flame’s 
base with his arms, having his face thickly masked in 
slime and his body secured by the dripping weight of 
sackcloth. 

‘She does not mean to destroy him,’ the old centaur 
concluded, retiring from the water into which his pu- 
pil’s recent extremity had drawn him for some dis- 
tance; ‘he has her now.’ 

The green mounting flame turned in a moment to 
liquid falling green that descended in a heavy shower 
on Péleus, whose scorched robe received it greedily 
and held it fast. Then the sackcloth had dried upon 
him, so that he knew not where to look for his bride. 
While he stood thus still in despair, a crab scuttled 
over his toes. Looking down, he perceived that the 
dry rock was moving with crabs, thousands of them, 
all exactly alike; one of these must be the Néréid her- 
self. Kheiron was shouting at him now to look for 
silver feet, when he caught sight of one crab that 
showed a glint of crawling silver as it retreated through 
the multitude. He pounced and retrieved it from the 
water’s edge. Scarcely had he done so when all the 
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other crabs vanished, and he was alone with the god- 
dess in his aching arms. 

‘Is this the end?’ he cried. 

Thetis lay staring before her, with green eyes flash- 
ing shame at the moon which had cleared the sea’s rim 
with its complete disc uplifted from the way of light 
now leading on over the horizon, bereft of its heavenly 
destination. She gave him no answer with her lips, but 
the baffled panting of her whole body told that this 
was indeed the end of her flight from him. 

‘Swear that you will be my wife,’ he whispered, filled 
with awe by her immortal nearness to his mortal heart, 
by her capitulation in his exhausted arms. 

‘By the sceptre of God and by the dire margin of 
Akheron, Péleus son of Aiakos, I swear to be your 
wife.’ 

The clear autumn night above them rolled back and 
forth with scarcely perceptible thunder, followed by an 
increase of stillness. 

‘He hears,’ said Péleus. 

“He hears,’ she echoed, gazing hard still against the 
moon; ‘but now let me go, let me go back to my 
father’s house, sirrce I am powerless to escape you.’ 

As she said this, she turned quickly and looked up 
into his splendid battle-stained countenance for the 
first time. Péleus planted the kiss of his mastery upon 
her mouth. 

‘Promise that you will come every night to the 
lagoon here.’ 

‘Not every night,’ she answered, ‘but often, yes, I 
promise.’ 

No sooner had he set down his bride and released 
her than she plunged into the dazzling Aigaian out of 
sight, as though she had never been. 

Péleus swam painfully to where Kheiron awaited 
him, washing the slime and blood from his body as 
he came. Having stripped off the unwieldy robe, he 
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was borne on his master’s back along to the secret 
cave that served many generations of heroes on Pélion 
as a temple of the old Aigaian god Néreus. Here, in the 
depths of its winding darkness, he suspended his robe 
on a jut of rock, and burned to the father of his 
immortal bride an offering of herbs that Kheiron had 
brought with him for the purpose, whether their ven- 
ture closed in triumph or disaster. 

The good nymph Khariklo was sitting up for them 
when they reached home, with all her preparations 
made for dressing any hurt that might have befallen 
the estranged youth in this mysterious undertaking. 
While she tended him in silence, perceiving that he 
was too far spent for withholding from her his secret 
under examination, she understood well enough that he 
returned safely into her care from accomplishment of 
some feat that would never be matched in the whole 
history of mankind. But Péleus took her silence for 
granted. 


CHAPTER V 
FOR THE FAIRESS 


My father, Amyntor, in the year after that of my birth, 
was called to attend the marriage of Peleus and Thetis 
upon Olympos. Like other mortals who were present 
at that ceremony, he could recollect nothing of it 
afterwards, save that the bitter cold ended at the 
summit in everlasting spring. Péleus himself, being 
the grandson of God, remembered much but not all. 
I speak as I heard him speak concerning that fateful 
ceremony in the flower of his life, before sorrow and 
dread palsied his memory and made vain his tongue. 
The top of Olympos is all dry snow, where the in- 
visible rampart of God’s city bars further ascent for 
mortals. This wall is built of enchanted air and has 
but one gate. Within its circuit the gods dwell amid 
sunlit groves secure from intrusion. Mortals who reach 
that summit, save by summons of the gods themselves, 
behold nothing but the vacant sky overhead and vacant 
snow descending away before them. So they descend 
again to their fellow-men declaring that there are no 
gods upon Olympos. Fools! the wall of the city of God 
had towered over them unperceived where they stood. 
Péleus, on the day of his marriage, reached that limit 
of mortal ascent, and shrank with cold as he stared in 
dismay at the mountain’s frozen emptiness before him. 
But suddenly he was aware that a wisp of vapour 
had come to rest out of the stainless void on each side 
of him. As he marvelled more closely at these, it seemed 
that a lovely face of welcome was shadowed forth 
in the midst of each; he greeted them, in accordance 
with Kheiron’s instruction, by their names, Thallo and 
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Karpo, door-keepers of the city of God, and was led 
onward by them through the invisible gate. His feet 
were planted no longer upon snow, for the thin air’s 
cruelty was left behind and the frost had released 
his golden hair at a breath. Whereas he had left winter 
expiring beneath him in naked Thessalia, here was 
early summer secure in a grove of limes and beeches 
traversed by winding avenues, among which the pal- 
aces of the gods flashed here and there. Far away on, 
his right hand, he caught sight of the tall windows of 
Héphaistos’ studio, where all twenty bellows and the 
anvil were now obediently at rest during their master’s 
absence to prepare himself for the ceremony in the 
great hall. Each palace that came into view appeared, as 
its architect intended, more perfect to him than its pred- 
ecessors, since each represented the sole work of 
Heéphaistos labouring to cancel his mother’s shame on. 
his account among the gods. Last and loveliest of all 
his achievement was the palace of Démetér. In the 
clearing where several avenues met before it, Péleus 
observed a great smooth boulder inscribed on the one 
side AGELASTE and on the other ANAKLETHRA. Here 
the goddess herself was sitting; not indeed as she had 
rested upon it with her despair by the roadside near 
Eleusis, when she wore it to smoothness with tears 
of exhaustion from her fruitless inquiry, with even 
the glad sun denying tidings of what it had seen; for 
now she sat upright with expectation, triumphing with 
a blaze of recovered majesty over the laughterless 
stone of her old defeat. On this day, at this very noon- 
tide, the Maiden reascends from her appointed term of 
captivity in the house of Aidoneus; all earth is aware 
and throws off the mantle of sorrow. His escort had 
come to a standstill on each side of Péleus. He halted 
likewise, apprehending that this moment was close 
upon him now wherein the ancient crisis of the resur- 
rection of the dead is reached yearly in the sight of 
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man, every minute in the sight of gods. Persephoné 
came flitting up the far avenue, flashed out across the 
clearing, flung herself into her mother’s arms on the 
worn stone ANAKLETHRA; and even in this city of 
God the sun seemed to have drawn closer awhile. 

None of the mortals that day saw any other until he 
reached the assembly of guests outside the huge hall 
of Kronos. Many kings and heroes were gathered there 
already when Péleus himself arrived. Aiakos had re- 
fused to attend the nuptials of his guilty son: Kheiron 
appeared in his place. Akastos denied his presence 
with terror at learning thus that the victim of his 
treachery lived and was favoured by the gods before 
all men. Iason had begged gently to be excused, and 
remained on Pélion to calm the sad forebodings of 
Khariklo, who now laid claim to a share in her hus- 
band’s gift of prophecy and was making herself miser- 
able with it. 

The hall was roofless to the bare sky and open all 
round with double colonnades of smoky pillars, on 
which the multitudinous shadow of leaves stirred end- 
lessly. Roof and walls had been destroyed with fire on 
the night when Kronos was driven by God out of this 
realm, and the tyranny of time on Olympos ended. 
It served the gods thenceforth as a temple of Ananké, 
whom they alone can appease with sacrifice. At its 
western end was a deep dais set with thrones, backed 
by an antechamber; at the eastern end stood the small 
solitary altar, Héphaistos’ masterpiece, from which a 
thread of smoke rose blue and unbroken to the hall’s 
divine height and there dispersed itself against the 
colour of heaven. The guests were ranged along the 
colonnades with gloomy pillars mounting aloft and 
tapering to a form of sealed lotus-buds under each 
architrave that carried naught but the weightless 
summer sky. From this dais the gods looked down upon 
the mortals’ reverent silence and whispered among 
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themselves. Péleus was about to take his place at 
Kheiron’s side in the colonnade nearest the altar, when 
Hermés came down and led him away to the foot of 
the thronged dais. He had never before encountered 
his own grandsire, the Father of gods and men, who 
sat staring awhile, with his beard grasped in one mighty 
fist, before asking in a matter-of-fact tone whether his 
grandson came to the city of God that day with clean 
hands. Péleus lifted up his hands before God and testi- 
fied of his purifications by Eurytion and Akastos. 
“They will do,’ said the Father. 

At this moment the lonely god Héphaistos squeezed 
his way through the rank of mortals under the northern 
colonnade, and came limping up the hall. He had 
arrayed himself in holiday apparel out of respect for 
Thetis and her mortal bridegroom, yellow tunic and 
white mantle embroidered with golden thread setting 
off the darkness of his skin alone among those bright ~ 
gods and goddesses. In the crook of his arm he nursed 
a heavy gleaming sword. An outburst of laughter 
greeted him from the crowded dais, led by his own 
wife and her dull lover Arés at her side. Héphaistos 
came to Péleus before them all, so that they checked 
their mirth to hear what he would now say. He feared 
he was late with his gift, but he had not dared cool it 
in haste. Taking the sword by its blade, he extended 
the hilt to Péleus, begging that he would accept it, such 
as it was. Whereupon the gods roared again, while 
Péleus wondered that they should do themselves this 
dishonour in the sight of mortals. He took the sword 
and marvelled at it, for truly there was never seen such 
a sword among mankind since the world began. Péleus 
bore it into many lands and sent his only son Akhilleus 
with it against Ilios; Patroklos lost it with his life to 
Hektor, and Akhilleus, having won it back, bestowed 
it upon the dead Hektor; Akhilleus’ son retrieved it 
from the flames of Ilios and planted it like a golden 
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flower on his father’s grave in Khersonésos. Travellers 
from Asia say that it stands there yet, the tall bronze 
blade stained with soft green by the breath of years, 
the hilt’s dark gold still flashing a cross of blood 
far out to sea against the western sun, over which no 
bird flies. 

Péleus ran his finger along the blade’s faultless 
groove, speechless with astonishment at the gift of this 
lonely god, who stood watching him hopefully mean- 
while. 

‘You like it?? Héphaistos asked, puzzled by the 
man’s silence, accustomed as he was to having his 
work taken altogether for granted ever since his 
summons back to Olympos. 

Peleus could not find one word to say. The perfection 
of this thing left no room even for praise. His hands 
explored every surface of it and his eyes shared their 
wonder. Héphaistos watched him closely. He was not 
used to praise in any form. All the gods imposed upon 
his good-nature for their needs and paid him with 
derision, because he halted on his shattered thigh and 
was blackened with toil in their behalf. It was an 
attempt to save his mother from her husband’s violence 
that ended lately with his being hurled by God himself 
over the city’s high battlements, farther than Héré had 
been able to hurl even her dwarfish baby of old. No 
gentle Néréid now could break his fall. He came crash- 
ing down away on the remote ridge of Lémnos, and 
lay there many months, crippled and immortal, until 
he recovered strength for creeping back by degrees to 
the city of God. His mother, whose contempt he repaid 
with inexhaustible respect and duty, was among the 
loudest in mockery at his broken crawling, after so 
many days, back into the assembly of gods. His own 
wife, Aphrodité, with no intention of sharing the ridi- 
cule he could do no otherwise than endure with 
patience, had long ago deserted him for the most un- 
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intelligent of all divinities on Olympos. Secure within 
the warlike arm of Arés, she scoffed to her vain heart’s 
content. 

Hephaistos was not used to praise. He looked up at 
the speechless Péleus now with sudden delight illumi- 
nating his dark painful face. 

“You like it?’ he repeated, amid the continual 
laughter of the gods, dominated by the shrill unkind- 
ness of Aphrodité and the deep scorn of Here. 

Peleus could say nothing. His tongue was bound fast 
with reverence for the craftsman and pity for the giver. 
In despite of the ridicule of every godhead on Olympos, 
he tried the sword with his wrist, making it whine 
luxuriously through immortal air. Hephaistos almost 
smiled with joy like another god. 

‘I am glad you like it,’ he said, and went limping up 
the steps to his place on the dais beside his wife, who 
edged away from him contemptuously against the 
brawny flank of Arés. 

The gods were angry with him for having thus anti- 
cipated, albeit without that intention, their own pre- 
sentation of gifts to the bridegroom. They were now 
obliged to follow the example of Héphaistos. 

At Hermés’ sudden word the multitude of mortal 
guests made way for the two immortal steeds Balios 
and Xanthos, by the West Wind out of the Harpy 
Podargé, the one a rich bay and his brother a flaring 
yellow; the gift of Poseidon, who descended solemnly 
from his place to praise them to Péleus, where they 
stood like a gigantic double statue in the midst with 
arched necks motionless, while their new master walked 
round them with the god, caressing their huge fearless 
shoulders. 

From God and his wife Héré he received a chariot 
to match his steeds; Athéné bestowed harness for them, 
made with her own faultless hands. The other gods 
brought vessels of gold and electron, which Héphaistos 
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had made at their request. All that Olympian treasure 
has lain ignored for years under the inmost shrine of 
the palace here in Phthia. It was to have been brought 
out when the War ended, to celebrate the safe return 
of Akhilleus. Akhilleus lies dead in Khersonésos; the 
treasure of Péleus will lie untouched now perhaps for 
ever. Even I, who have known him five-and-twenty 
years, have never seen it. If, ages hence, it should be 
brought to light, I think the people of those times will 
marvel what manner of hands and hearts were ours to 
have wrought such things. 

After the gods the mortals brought their gifts to 
Péleus one by one. Of these I can name only the spear 
that Kheiron gave. With that spear Péleus brought 
down the boar in Kalydon, and with it Patroklos 
avenged in Sarpédon the death of my sister’s son on 
the morning of his own death. It stands now beside 
a vacant throne in the hall yonder, with the empty 
harness of Akhilleus suspended on the wall above it. 
Sometimes in the helmet’s deep shadow I have seen 
his still, beautiful countenance looking down upon the 
three of us as we sit there at meat, forgetful of him. 

As soon as the last gift had been brought, Héré 
issued from the antechamber beyond the dais, bearing 
a bridal torch before Thetis herself, led down by her 
divine father, whose attenuated wedding-garment was 
powerless to disguise the tangle of vivid seaweeds all 
over him, in which several inquisitive crabs had been 
caught off their guard that day and conveyed up to 
Olympos. At their entry the whole concourse rose, the 
unfolded stature of so many gods and goddesses fling- 
ing sudden brightness before them down the vast hall, 
while their Father followed to join the bridal party at 
the altar. Having cast salt and meal into the flame so 
that it danced and crackled, he received from Néreus a 
leather thong, with which he bound together the wrists 
of Peleus and his bride, wrapping it three times round. 
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As they stood thus made fast to each other, he threw 
over their bowed heads first salt, then meal. This he 
did thrice, and when he had unbound their wrists for 
the last time, among the waving trees outside beyond 
the ranks of mortals, the Muses were heard singing 
their ancient prayer to Ananké, Goddess of God. Their 
voices died gradually away into the dense stir of foli- 
age; Hebé, youngest of all divinities on Olympos, ran 
forward and knelt with a bowl of wine in which Héré 
drowned her torch; all five drank thence a draught in 
turn before the smouldering altar. From them Hébé 
went her way to the gods and goddesses on the dais 
at the western end, and from them to the mortal 
guests. Long blocks of stone began slowly now to rise 
up from the pavement within the colonnade and on 
the dais, by Héphaistos’ powerful device, until they 
reached the height of tables whereat all took their 
places. To the mortals, who remained standing while 
the gods resumed their thrones, these tables seemed 
on a sudden to have covered themselves for the ban- 
quet, without any man’s being able to tell at what mo- 
ment they ceased to be bare blocks of stone. 

Now several times during the presentation of gifts 
and the brief ceremony that followed, an uncanny sound 
had begun, increased, and filled the air overhead, like 
the moan of a dropping snipe. Only the gods could 
account for it. On the previous day a strange bird-like 
creature with a human face had soared over the battle- 
ments of their inaccessible city. No one ever knew 
where it came from or whither it returned when it 
made its escape some days later. It went flitting here 
and there over the tree-tops, soaring in silence and 
swooping down again with a hollow moaning of its 
wings, trying to find its way out of the confinement of 
that city’s invisible wall. Hitherto it had paused only 
once, when it settled on the ridge of Arés’ palace, utter- 
ing with a human voice its shrill note of ‘Eris! Eris! 
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Arés came out of his palace and drove it away; for 
which he was twitted by the gods, who declared that 
the creature must be of his kindred, since it had sought 
out his dwelling to rest there and had called him by 
name, ‘Arés! Arés!’ provoking him over and over again 
into harsh denial of all previous acquaintance with it. 
The bird Eris, for so the gods named it from its cry, 
was not welcome on Olympos. Its restless moaning 
shadow broke the divine calm far and wide with ripples 
of uneasiness, as it soared and swooped in vain seeking 
to pass the enchanted wall. Even the gods began to be 
afraid of its hollow noise, and longed to be rid of Eris 
no less fervently than the bird itself longed to escape 
from their neighbourhood. 

Just as Péleus was leading his silver-footed bride up 
towards the dais to take their appointed place at the 
left hand of his grandsire, the dismal sound began 
afresh, increased, and filled the air overhead. It drew 
nearer and nearer, hushing away the banquet’s stir. 
The long tables were lined now with motionless figures 
staring fearfully up at the roofless hall’s blue cavity 
above them, hearkening to the imminent sound of this 
descent from some tremendous altitude. Péleus and his 
bride alone moved inperturbably on their way up the 
western steps, unheeded even by God himself and Héré 
who had already reached their thrones. The approach- 
ing sound rose quickly to its height. Eris came swoop- 
ing over the eastern pediment down into the hall’s 
midst, touched with one hand the floor as a swallow 
strokes with its wing the face of the water, and swept 
up with instant silence above the heads of the bridal 
pair, out over the hall’s western height. Goddesses 
screamed and gods lowered their heads with alarm; 
their Father himself threw up one hand to shield his 
awful brow. When they looked forth again, an apple 
of gold lay on the pavement where the bird’s hand had 
touched in the centre. Péleus returned and picked it up. 
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He handed it to his bride, who placed it by right in the 
bosom of her wedding-dress. But as soon as she had 
reached her place at the table of God, he demanded to 
see the apple, and was even making ready to steal it 
playfully out of her bosom, when she drew it forth for 
herself and calmly handed it to him. Neither she nor 
her husband had noticed that it bore a circular inscrip- 
tion at the base. The Father of gods and men was the 
first to observe this. He began to chuckle, so that the 
whole company of gods and goddesses kept silence to 
hear what he would say now. 

‘A delightful present indeed, my dear. Did you notice 
what it says here at the bottom? “For the Fairest’’? 
Now isn’t that charming? I must remember that one. 
For the Fairest. Yes, that’s jolly, what? 

He looked slyly at Thetis, wondering if he dared 
return the apple into her bosom. Her steadfast green 
eyes gave him no encouragement towards such an 
undertaking ; nevertheless, when he returned the apple 
into her hand, he could not forbear bestowing there a 
tentative squeeze and leering amorously at her beneath 
his celestial brow. Péleus was indignant at such 
behaviour on the part of his grandsire, while Here, 
under whose very nose it passed, was yet more indig- 
nant at such behaviour on the part of her husband. 
Thetis herself was not afraid to show contempt. She 
knew how it would be. Her obligation to Héré had im- 
plied her rejection of the honourable advances of God, 
who in his astonishment at this unlooked-for repulse, 
had condemned her to wed a mortal. Now, having lost 
her, he regretted his foolish petulance and was labour- 
ing in his own fashion to make sure of her for an 
adulterous amour on earth. This marriage upon Olym- 
pos had not been of her seeking. It had been impossible 
to refuse the summons of God, though she knew well 
enough what that summons signified. Héré, indeed, 
was favourable to her, as far as Héré’s favour could 
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be relied upon. The indignation of Thetis at Héphais- 
tos’ sufferings kept her always from setting any store 
by the favour of his mother. She had saved him when 
Héré first hurled her baby out over the wrinkled 
Aigaian. She had been present at the banquet he gave 
on his return to Olympos for the supposed reconcilia- 
tion of his mother and father, when all his guests de- 
rided his careful hospitality that brought him hobbling 
with his dwarfish gait from table to table at their serv- 
ice. She had seen his second return, trailing his shat- 
tered leg at last over the threshold of this same temple, 
when his mother led the mockery of the gods against 
him. Unlike the lonely, crippled Hephaistos, Thetis had 
finished with forgiveness towards his mother. She had 
withstood the Father of gods and men out of gratitude 
for interested kindness, and now had finished with 
gratitude. Therefore, finding this chance to provoke his 
wife, she relaxed gradually her contempt and began, 
involuntarily as it seemed, to lead him on at her side 
from step to step of sly fatuity. There were five of 
them at the table of God, Thetis and Péleus at his left 
hand facing old Néreus (whose wife Doris had thought 
it unwise to attend the marriage, being far gone with 
her fiftieth daughter) and Héré. None but Héré per- 
ceived that Thetis was deliberately making a fool of 
her husband. Her restless silence ended with a sudden 
demand to see the apple that had put him in such lively 
spirits. Thetis glanced at God as at a fellow-conspira- 
tor, but even he dared not recommend her to refuse 
such a justifiable claim, in view of his wife’s suspicion 
that some conspiracy was afoot. He had no desire for 
a scene here in the temple and in the presence of so 
many mortals. Thetis took the apple once more from 
her bosom, putting firmly aside the solicitous hand of 
God, and passed it over the table to Héré, who turned 
it carefully in her long fingers until she had discovered 
the place of its inscription. 
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‘And who may this belong to?’ she inquired, con- 
fronting her husband with the hard gaze that he 
dreaded. 

He failed for the moment to apprehend her drift, 
and casually indicated with his hairy thumb the smil- 
ing Néréid beside him, who saw clearly enough what 
was to ensue from this. 

‘Indeed? Why should it belong to her?’ 

“Well, you can see. It says “For the Fairest.” That 
means the bride. Every bride is virtually the fairest 
at her own wedding’ ; and with this he ventured to leer 
indulgently on Thetis. 

Heré was now beginning to lose her temper, strug- 
gling in vain for calm speech. 

‘Is that a thing for you to say?’ she exclaimed. 
‘This apple is for the fairest. Now, sir, what about your 
wife ?” 

‘All I can say is that that is a most unfair question 
for a wife to ask.’ 

‘Don’t be stupid. I ask you, What about your wife? 
Answer me that. Is she so very hard-favoured that 
you should give her no consideration at all in such a 
case?’ 

Her husband knew well the futility of argument 
with her in this mood. He groaned, ‘O Lord!’ and 
winked solemnly at his fellow-conspirator, who, having 
achieved her aim, now showed him with her expres- 
sion that she would enjoy seeing him fight this battle 
alone for himself. 

A loud scene was imminent when Nereus, relying 
upon the inaccessibility of his submarine habitation and 
the importance that his ample paternity conferred upon 
him as an umpire of domestic differences, made a sug- 
gestion. There could be no doubt, he said, that the 
apple had been deposited in the hall as a wedding-gift, 
albeit by an uninvited visitant. Héré turned fiercely 
upon him, looking up and down his weed-entangled 
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bulk with scorn. Old Néreus was prepared to brave the 
goddess at her worst and would certainly have carried 
his point in the long run had not her attendant peacock 
suddenly spread its tail with a shrill grating sound that 
took the august sea-god completely by surprise, since 
he had not noticed the bird’s presence till then and had 
never in his life seen anything like it. 

‘Then why,’ said Héré, at once seizing this unex- 
pected advantage, ‘why, pray, was this not presented 
along with the other gifts? why did it not make its 
appearance at the proper time? The time for wedding- 
gifts is past, I think.’ 

Nobody answered. Néreus could not get over the 
peacock. He sat staring at it; it blazed back at him 
with a hundred eyes. 

‘Here, my lovely son Héphaistos, did you make this? 
If so, let us hear for whom it was that you made it.’ 

Her husband cried out to stop her, and Peleus leapt 
up too late to intercept the flying apple. She had tossed 
it over on to the adjoining table, where it upset 
Heéphaistos’ goblet, swilling the dark wine into his 
lap, to the great amusement of his wife and her lover 
at seeing his holiday apparel ruined. Héphaistos, 
ignoring his own discomfort, was taking up the apple 
to answer his mother’s question, when it was snatched 
from his hand by Aphrodité beside him. 

‘Leave it alone, you dwarf,’ she said. ‘Apples are my 
attribute. It is mine.’ 

‘Lady mother,’ Héphaistos answered, rising in his 
soused garment and addressing Héré, whose wrathful 
attention now was fixed upon Aphrodité, ‘I did not 
make this apple. The workmanship of it, as you see, is 
beyond any skill of mine.’ 

This meant, as always, that the piece of work in 
question was from the hand of Athéné, who enforced 
her privilege of using the forge in Héphaistos’ studio 
whenever she wished. All eyes were now turned upon 
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this goddess. She encountered them all severely with 
her wide sea-grey gaze from where she sat with Histié 
and Artemis. 

‘You are right,’ she said, addressing the whole 
assembly. ‘I made the apple. It must have been stolen 
by the bird Eris from the courtyard of my house where 
I put it out to cool. No one else has any right to it. It 
belongs to me.’ 

‘For whom did you make it, then, if one may ask?’ 
Heré demanded in the tone of matronly patronage that 
she invariably employed towards the virgin goddesses. 

‘For myself, madam.’ 

‘For the Fairest, it says,’ Aphrodité put in from 
behind the burly mass of her lover. 

‘And why not?’ returned Athéné, terrifying the soft 
goddess well-nigh out of her senses with a quick blaze 
of irresistible eyes that daunted even the dense mind of 
Arés. 

The Father had risen from his throne and was 
thumping loudly on the table. 

‘Silence!’ he commanded, so that even the wrangling 
goddesses started and stopped open-mouthed. 

Seeing him about to make some irrevocable pro- 
nouncement, wise old Néreus caught his attention in 
time and whispered that he would simplify the matter 
forthwith to the extent of withdrawing his own 
daughter’s claim. 

Péleus stared at him with indignation, ready to 
speak his mind then and there, had not Thetis herself 
restrained him. Her father nodded at the two of them 
to be silent, signifying that they would consider them- 
selves well out of this business before it was done 
with. 

The Father of gods and men began to speak: ‘This 
apple is claimed by three goddesses, of whom it belongs 
to one only. I shall give them (and anybody else who 
likes) thirty minutes to argue the matter. If no decision 
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has been reached by the end of that time, I shall be 
obliged to take the matter into my own hands.’ 

Then Péleus guessed at a part of the old sea-god’s 
meaning. For thirty minutes in the city of God corre- 
spond to thirty years of mankind. 


CHAPTER VI 
LIGYRON THE WHINER 


Péleus was happily married for rather less than three 
weeks, this being the length of time which he took to 
conclude that he would never make the acquaintance 
of his wife. Thereafter he resigned himself to living 
day after day with the utter stranger to whom he had 
been fast bound by God himself before the altar of 
Necessity. His unhappiness groped at life through be- 
wilderment, like that of some newly, caged animal. He 
did not understand how the illimitable love he bore his 
wife could simply fail to be received by her. I cannot 
tell how it was. The goddess found herself either in- 
capable or undesirous of descent to obey this mortal’s 
love that came summoning her heart to open its doors 
once for all. Her divinity was now a profitless burden 
upon her. She had married this Péleus through the con- 
demnation of God, earned by repelling his advances out 
of obligation towards his wife, whose hostility likewise 
she had now incurred. By this marriage she seemed to 
have lost everything for the sake of shame. She was 
ashamed already of the infatuation that had brought 
about her surrender in the lagoon under Peélion that 
night to a mortal youth, alone of all the forty-nine 
daughters of Néreus. Notwithstanding, the worst that 
her husband could be induced to say of her was that 
she never gave him (loving her as he did and does, in 
his blurred recollection, to this day) any hope to re- 
move the unknown cause of her discontent. I believe 
that if he had taken her from the first to dwell out of 
all sight and hearing of the Aigaian, she would have 
reconciled herself in time to foregoing the usage of her 
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godhead. But he brought her down from Olympos 
through Thessalia to this palace in Phthiotis (which 
had been my father’s wedding-gift to him, since Eury- 
tion had no heir), with the waters of her ancient home 
purling and glittering up to the steps at the foot of its 
garden, where Peleus sits even now staring dimly at 
the place of his purification. He was a good husband by 
nature in despite of bewilderment; for his gentleness 
increased in him with chagrin at the helplessness of 
love to reach and console the inaccessible goddess in his 
bride. She was to blame for the whole of her own dis- 
content; yet if he blamed her at all it was for denying 
him all acquaintance with its hidden source. Her sisters 
came often up the Gulf on the evening tide to converse 
with her in this garden, and once their mother Doris 
came, bringing the new baby to show her. But Euryn- 
omé could never be persuaded by any of them to re- 
nounce her grievance. When they had taken their leave 
on the turn of the tide, Thetis would go back indoors 
and sigh mysteriously when her husband spoke or re- 
frained from speaking. One knows what sisters are. 
There can be no doubt that they commiserated her into 
believing that by this compulsory marriage to a mortal 
she had indeed forfeited everything to win shame. 
Péleus went through his conscience, to begin with, and 
could find there naught regarding his bride save the 
slight of the golden apple on their wedding-day. Khei- 
ron had warned him that even immortals tend to make 
much of these offences, and he had seen for himself the 
fierceness of the goddesses’ contention on Olympos 
which was to endure for thirty years. Thetis expected, 
maybe, that he would have used his influence with his 
own grandsire to have the wedding-gift of Eris 
rightfully restored to his bride. He explained to her, 
therefore, that the Father himself, for dread of the 
goddesses, could not possibly have committed himself 
to such a decision by his own authority, in view of his 
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recent conduct towards her at table. He reminded her, 
moreover, in his own behalf, of the foreknowledge that 
impelled her father Néreus to retract her claim just 
when he himself was on the point of enforcing it with 
violent utterance. Still Thetis was not satisfied, and he 
knew that there was no chance thereafter of his 
striking at the root of her grievance. 

When they had been married a little more than a 
year, she gave birth to a son. The child was not a week 
old before it disappeared from the palace. His wife 
refused to tell Peleus what had happened, forbidding 
him to question her further. He was fain to console 
himself with believing that she had entrusted his son 
to the care of her sisters, who would bring the boy up 
divinely in the depth of the Aigaian. 

Their second son vanished likewise in infancy, with- 
out his being allowed to know whither. This sorrow 
weighed upon him more heavily than all other of his 
marriage. It was small comfort to think that his sons 
should one day come back to Phthia from the sea, god- 
like youths such as the world had never yet beheld 
among mortals, wise with a wisdom that he could never 
have shaped their souls to. The sons he had hoped for 
were to have been his own, with fearless voices driving 
out silence from these halls, with sturdy clumsiness for 
him to train and cherish year by year into heroic 
balance. 

It was soon after this that I myself first set eyes on 
the two of them, when they attended the birthday-feast 
of my sister Astydameia. Being no more than three 
years old at that time, I gathered no very memorable 
impression of our meeting. Yet I do remember that 
Péleus took me firmly on his knee and asked me my 
name and admired my muscles. The Néréid his wife 
scared me at a distance even then, with a certain un- 
canny detachment from her surroundings. I thought 
her by far the most beautiful woman I had ever seen; 
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but I thought also that she disliked children, which to 
a child is a serious fault. Since that day I have seen 
the likeness of Helené and Helené herself and Helené’s 
daughter, and yet have seen naught to equal the face 
and form of Thetis. I was right that day in thinking 
that she disliked children, yet many years afterwards 
I was to behold in her the. tenderest of immortal 
mothers. I can remember asking that great fair man, 
on whose knee I was so proud to be seated, whether he 
had any little boys of his own, and his answering most 
strangely, as I then thought, though with evident seri- 
ousness, that he had two, but never saw them because 
they lived at the bottom of the sea. I remember how he 
glanced at his wife while saying this, and how crossly 
she returned his look, and how I disliked her for it. 

Péleus lost six sons altogether in ten years, without 
a word of explanation or pretext from their mother 
in response to his bewildered supplication. When he 
begged that the two eldest, at any rate, might now be 
brought home, she answered him there was no possi- 
bility of that. She would not even tell him definitely 
to whose charge his children had been committed, for 
fear, as it seemed, lest he should find means of recover- 
ing them. But he had found that they vanished always 
at night, during the few hours of his sleep. 

Finally, when their seventh son was born, Péleus 
kept watch for his sake day and night until the danger- 
ous weeks should be past. For he believed that if only 
Thetis would keep one of her children long enough, she 
would find herself unable to part with him, even to be 
brought up in the abode of gods. I say that Péleus be- 
lieved this after ten years of invariable loss, because he 
loved his wife and could think no unworthy thing of 
her. Longing as he did for his own sons, he wished 
that they should be hers as well as his. 

This seventh son was a noisy person, who slept even 
less at night than his father had been wont to do before 
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his arrival, and went valiantly about driving silence 
headlong out of the palace. Péleus, who now lived 
altogether without sleep until his son should be safely 
three weeks old, named him Ligyron in virtue of his 
perpetual squalling. Thetis herself seemed to have come 
at length into secure affection for this most trouble- 
some of all the babies she had nursed. Nevertheless, her 
husband, doubting the continuance, though never the 
sincerity, of this new behaviour, watched day and 
night for three weeks, until all danger of loss might be 
deemed at an end. 

On the twenty-third night he surrendered himself 
to the vast wave of sleep that towered over and buried 
his unresisting brain. . . . Instantly he was wide 
awake. He crossed the room to his wife’s bed. It was 
empty, and the child was gone with her. He stood 
still and listened, clearing his mind by force from the 
last tenacious fumes of sleep. A distant sound of 
scraping drew him barefoot into the cloister that en- 
circles our central courtyard here. It was as though a 
rat were quietly at work in the morning-room, which 
they used only in summer because it faces northward 
along the Gulf. He glided to the doorway and peeped 
in. His wife was there. She had brought fire from the 
kitchen, and had made a great furnace in the unused 
hearth. She was on her knees before it, shaping it with 
the tongs into a deep cavern of red and white heat. On 
the floor beside her lay their son Ligyron, fast asleep 
for once, wrapped in the bundle of his bedclothes. 
Péleus, realizing that he was here in the presence of 
her secret, stood helplessly at the threshold, stiff with 
incomprehensible dread. When the goddess had com- 
pleted her fiery cave, she caught up the child in his 
bundle and launched him into the heart of it, seizing 
the tongs again instantly to beat in the brilliant roof 
and walls with ruin upon him. But Péleus was in time 
to rush in front of her at the blaze, whence he snatched 
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his sleeping son and ripped off the clothes already 
alight, until he had the boy, naked, scatheless and 
heartily lamenting, in his arms. Thetis sat back erect 
upon her heels with the murderous tongs in her right 
hand, looking straight before her into the cavern that 
cast its baffled glare and heat upward against her 
face and shoulders. He was terrible in his return upon 
her then from making certain that his son’s faultless 
skin was yet unscathed. But no terror moved her 
divine presence. It was this serenity of hers above all 
terror, I think, that doomed him to love his wife 
without end. All men and beasts are drawn from them- 
selves by fearlessness. Of thé two in that firelit cham- 
ber, he was nearer to dread, inasmuch as its secret was 
still with her. 

‘What, wife, are you mad?’ he whispered. 

‘No, Péleus, I am not mad. I will tell you. But for 
you, whom I thought sleeping out of harm’s way at last, 
I should have made this son of yours invulnerable.’ 

‘Invulnerable ?’ he repeated, dizzy with need of sleep 
at her very naming of it. ‘I do not know what it is you 
mean. In any case, I would not have our Ligyron made 
invulnerable, save by his own skill in arms. An in- 
vulnerable body, Thetis, carries an overbearing mind 
among mortals. | would have my son capable of being 
hurt like his fellows, to sharpen his wits and deepen his 
heart thereby.’ 

“You speak after the common fashion of mortals, 
Péleus,’ she said, rising now and facing him steadily. 
‘Heart? What is it but your hearts that make an end 
of you with their deadly softness? My son was to have 
had the invulnerable heart of immortality, purged even 
by this fire from corruption. You, with your untimely 
meddling, have condemned him to a wound and a 
death far from home. Notwithstanding the brevity of 
his life, he will yet be greater than you.’ 

‘So, too, should his six brothers have been, maybe, 
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had not their mother, who gave them life, taken it also 
from them? Tell me where they are, his brothers ?’ 

He felt suddenly that she was trifling with him, that 
her word, ‘invulnerability,’ signified removal from all 
reach of wounds into the house of Aidés. In one fear- 
ful moment he had lost all his six sons. The god into 
whose charge she had committed them was one from 
whose realm there is no return. Day after day through- 
out those ten disastrous years he had thought ot his 
children under the Aigaian beyond Sépias, growing in 
divine wisdom and might, to come back and astound 
him with the name of father. All this had been snatched 
from his mind without warning at last ; he was left look- 
ing over into emptiness where his dearest hope had been 
but an instant ago. He could think now only of the dis- 
appearance from which he had saved his seventh child. 

‘Where are they, his brothers ? 

“You have answered yourself,’ she said. 

The secret of that firelit room was still with her. 
Maybe it was true that he had answered himself, that 
the mother of his sons had indeed taken their lives 
from them. Who could ever know? It was possible 
that they lived yet invulnerably in the halls of Néreus, 
to be greater men than their own father. But Thetis 
chose, whether actually she had made an end of them 
or not, to make an end of them at least in her husband’s 
expectation from that night onwards. 

“You have answered yourself. Do you not yet under- 
stand my doom that I have fulfilled? You have given 
me no help, Péleus.’ 

‘I have been willing to help you in any just thing. 
But it is true that I do not understand your doom. 
Tell me now in what I am to help you?’ 

‘It is too late. There is no help for this. Every son of 
Thetis was to be greater than his father. Do you under- 
stand now?’ 

‘When did you first know this?’ 
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‘Shortly before my first son was born. I was not to 
know. But my sisters told me.’ 

‘Then I do understand. Had you yielded to the suit 
of God, he must have made you the mother of his own 
lord. This that you have done to me comes of your 
repentance.’ 

She stood against him in the red twilight glorious 
with her humiliated divinity.” 

‘You were forced upon me,’ she cried. 

It was the cruellest word she had ever let fall; the 
whole strength of his compassion for her regret was 
evoked by it. She had rebelled with the utmost of her 
power, destroying her own children to baulk Necessity, 
at whose altar she had fulfilled the mean decree of God. 

‘Tt is true,’ he said, ‘I have given you no help.’ 

Not once in all their ten years together had she wept. 
He thought her, indeed, too beautiful for human tears. 
But now the force of his selfless compassion lifted and 
brought Thetis weeping into the stronghold of his 
mighty arms. While she remained there, with Ligyron 
fast asleep again on the floor beside them, he was 
beginning to make the acquaintance of his wife at 
length after ten years, filling with this new proximity 
of her the void left by his sons’ disappearance. Ligyron 
himself should be to them henceforth in the place of 
seven children, and she should be the wife of Péleus. 

After a considerable time he said, ‘I have been hard 
on you.’ 

At this falsehood she freed herself and stepped back 
from him, checking her tears in a moment. 

“You may say you have been hard on me,’ she re- 
plied; “but have no fear. You will never be hard on me 
after this.’ 

She glided past him out of the room into the cloister, 
which has an opening half-way round upon the garden. 
Péleus, snatching up his son, followed her quickly 
round the dark cloister and forth into the setting 
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moon’s light along the garden. There was no hope of 
overtaking her now. She had reached already the top of 
the steps that go down into the sea, where, seeing that 
she was pursued, she turned with an angry gesture for- 
bidding him to follow. He stood still, with the helpless 
child in his arms, longing for her to speak, not daring 
to provoke her, lest she should plunge away from him 
without another word. She remained motionless above 
the steps, while the full moon settled down before her 
on the crags of Sépias. At last she turned slowly and 
looked back, with her face in shadow, at Péleus. She 
was permitting him to speak. 

‘Shall I ever see you again, Thetis?’ he asked. 

‘I shall come to you, six years hence, out of an ad- 
verse sea at Aiaia. You will set eyes on me once more, 
for the last time, when I save your life from 
Kharybdis.’ 

At that moment the moon touched the distant 
heights of Sépias; a hard black peak had stabbed up 
into its disc. Thetis moved away down the steps. He 
remembered with anguish the rising moon opposite 
Pelion and his immortal bride alone on the reef be- 
tween, when he slipped soundlessly under water and 
swam forth to win her. From the foot of the steps she 
receded before him along the way of light, with silver 
feet gleaming on the hushed surface under them. Dis- 
tance rendered her smaller and smaller, a dark form 
upright in the midst of that glittering road. Half a mile 
from shore, it seemed to him that a company of her 
sisters rose out of the Gulf welcoming her home in 
their midst. A long scarf of vapour, sweeping along 
within the horizon, turned the moon’s low remnant to 
blood before his eyes. When its light returned again to 
health, the goddess with her wreath of sisters had dis- 
appeared. Ligyron in his father’s arms awoke and 
looked about him, and addressed himself to lamenta- 
tion for the moon’s jagged golden dome. 


CHAPTER VII 
KHARIKLO HAS A’ BABY 


Abandoned thus in the dark with a child barely three. 
weeks old, Péleus could do nothing but go back to his 
slighted nurse and beseech her to tend Ligyron through 
the years of his helplessness. He woke his slaves, there- 
fore, bidding them prepare without delay a boat at the 
foot of the garden for his journey. Into this, having 
slept for two hours, he brought down his son, loudly 
protesting, and breakfast for the two of them. The 
sky was already white over Sépias when he ran out 
an oar over her stern, hoisted sail, and swerved forth 
against the tide from those glimmering steps along the 
track of his departed wife. A steady breeze increased 
with the increase of light into the sky ahead, yet the 
Gulf lay flat and immovable on every side, so that 
even when he had come several miles out from shore 
he could see thin shades of fishes fathoms down under 
the boat’s reflection, and, near the surface, pink bells 
of meduse trailing and swinging on their gradual 
voyage with no living creature near them. Ligyron, 
luxuriously wrapped in shawls, had every reason to be 
satisfied with the sunlit, rippling floor on which he lay. 
Nevertheless he beat it with his crumpled hands and 
wailed, while inquisitive sea-birds came hovering by on 
motionless wings to see for themselves what ailed him. 
Having ascertained that there was no tangible reason 
in this outcry, they canted gently over and swirled 
sideways up the wind astern. Péleus steered on 
with an empty heart, watching the fishes beneath 
him and harsh-eyed birds above. Once a dolphin 
sprang clear out of the smooth plain at his side and 
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crashed back, sousing him and his baby with a 
heavy downfall of water. Ligyron, having a real 
grievance now, promptly ended his protest and went 
off to sleep while the good sun set to and dried him. 

Far ahead, the horizon of Sépias drooped in long, 
scarcely curving bows and lifted again to sublime 
peaks, or stretched on high, parallel for miles with the 
base of its blue wall. Slowly the heights mounted under 
the climbing sun and brought forth detail of scrub 
and scaur, with Pelion northward soaring through its 
sheath of forest into naked snow. South of the moun- 
tain was a low saddle between crags for which Péleus 
was now heading, since the direct route northward 
would have ended perforce in a disembarkation on the 
shore of his old enemy Akastos, within a few miles of 
the very gates where Hippolyté had bidden him fare- 
well with so much seeming kindness ten years ago. He 
had little doubt that his foiled assassin would delight in 
the opportunity of putting him ceremoniously to death 
as an unauthorized intruder upon the realm of Iolkos. 
But the coast upon which he was thus obliged to land, 
ten miles out of his way, extended, as he drew near to 
it, a very doubtful welcome. The tide, which had now 
almost made, was locked in combat along this whole 
shore with savage currents that swept him steadily 
northward, toward his enemy’s advantage. Fleets of 
dark seaweed coloured the hazardous inshore surge 
that swirled and spouted over rocks in its path. He 
had entered a long bay, which drove out endways to 
intercept him on its current’s irresistible sweep a 
promontory whereunder the tide whirled lashing itself 
to loudest fury of all. Péleus wrenched suddenly at his 
oar to avoid a wave that sprang at him from behind. 
The blade snapped off, leapt to the surface and floated ~ 
away. Whereupon the boat slewed round and sped 
straight at a lurking bar of rocks, beyond which a 
mountain-torrent came tumbling down on to boulders 
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in the sea itself. He caught up his son and Kheiron’s 
spear and the breakfast, in readiness to leap ashore as 
soon as the boat struck. The purple ridge bared itself 
eagerly before her descending prow. Then a deep wave 
had swung her over without touching and hurled her 
a hundred yards shorewards. She stopped dead amidst 
the headlong white water; an.elbow of shining stone 
crashed up through her floor. Peleus was flung out 
even as he made his leap, holding the child high above 
his head, to fight his way on foot. Ere he stood bruised 
and breathless on dry land, the boat had been ripped 
to shreds by the baulked surf behind him. 

When presently he had found a sheltered nook for 
their meal, he woke his unreasonable son, and they 
breakfasted heartily together. Afterwards, hoisting 
Ligyron high on his shoulder, he set his face north- 
ward against the foot-hills of Pélion with its gleaming 
pinnacle far away five thousand feet overhead. There 
are no tracks through any part of that forest. Kheiron 
would allow none to be made, because they would be 
employed by the centaurs for lying in wait against 
mankind. 

When at last he emerged clear above the forest, he 
rested awhile, lifting down into his arms Ligyron, 
whom the steady movement and the gloom of trees had 
kept fast asleep all this while, but who now woke and 
raised his voice in protest against his steed’s repose and 
the full light of day. Péleus looked back whence he had 
come. Below, the Gulf unfolded its innumerable sheen, 
all depths and shades of blue invaded by rank upon 
rank of running white, an endless host of waves in 
the wind’s grasp. Rocks drowned deep far from shore 
were remembered by white turmoil on the surface, and 
all the cliff was bound fast with a girdle of white along 
its intricate miles. The waters were crossed and articu- 
lated by spokes of reflected colour from clouds over 
and diverse floors under them, luxurious greens, hard 
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azures and purples. Eighty miles away, the range of 
Pindos sustained the sky with its immeasurable 
shoulders, darkening the sky’s own colour with their 
unclouded snow. 

The sun had reached its midsummer height when 
Peleus, with his sleeping burden, drew near to his old 
master’s cave. When he came in sight of it, there was 
old Khariklo on the platform outside preparing supper 
for her husband and his pupils. And there with her was 
I, ten years old, being taught how to cook. This was 
my fifth day from home. It was while I was heating the 
deep oven in the cave’s outer wall to take the bread 
which Khariklo had almost got ready that I heard 
the tap of a spear-butt on the mountain-side below us. 
Thinking that it must be one of the pupils sent home 
with some injury or in disgrace, I went across to look. 
The hero who had taken so much notice of me, in spite 
of his wife, at my sister’s birthday party, was climbing 
swiftly upwards with a bundle of shawls on his 
shoulder. I was glad to see that his wife was not with 
him this time. 

‘O mother Khariklo,’ I cried, ‘here comes Péleus! 
Quick!’ 

She started up from her task and came running to 
my side. Ina moment, mounting on to the platform, he 
had folded the astonished nymph in his arms. 

‘Péleus, my dear,’ she gasped under the force of his 
greeting, ‘not in trouble again?’ 

At his nod she became serious. 

‘Kheiron and the boys won’t be back for five or six 
hours yet. Is there anything your Khariklo can do for 
you meanwhile?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Péleus, ‘it is your help I need this time. 
Look.’ 

He brought down the white bundle from his shoulder 
and unwrapped it. Ligyron woke to resent this exhibi- 
tion of himself. 
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‘A baby! cried Khariklo, clapping her wise old 
hands, plastered as they were with dough; ‘don’t say 
you want me to take charge of it for you?’ 

‘That indeed is what I came to ask. He has no 
mother now, you see.’ 

Khariklo looked at this Péleus, whom his love had 
once estranged actually from her, whom his love now 
had ennobled with its disaster and brought back to her. 
She looked at him, longing, as even I could see, to ask 
all manner of questions. The strangeness of bewilder- 
ing sorrow in his brow warned her that this was no 
time for questions. 

‘Why yes, of course,’ she replied. ‘Tell me what you 
have called him.’ 

‘Ligyron, inasmuch as he is always whining.’ 

‘But we must not call him by a name like that, you 
know. It’s enough to make the child go on crying all 
his life.’ 

Péleus laughed wearily at her. ‘You are superstitious, 
mother Khariklo, daughter of all-glorious Apollon.’ 

Then he lay down in the shadow of the cave and fell 
instantly asleep. Khariklo, having seen to his son’s 
immediate needs, set him likewise asleep on the ground 
and returned to her loaves. Now, as it happened, this 
interlude befell most opportunely for me, a succession: 
of mistakes having brought me behindhand with my 
oven, for which I was expecting to be scolded; and a 
scolding from all-glorious Apollon’s daughter was no 
joke. The chief effect of Péleus’ arrival, therefore, 
from my point of view, was that my oven earned her 
praise for me when at length she brought her baking 
to it; and Khariklo was by no means lavish with praise 
in her kitchen. 

Péleus slept on for five hours. The snow-clad sides 
of Pélion blushed with a flaming colour as the sun 
went downhill to its journey’s end behind Pindos, and 
faded rapidly into cold white again under the zenith’s 
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deepening purple. The first icy gust of evening struck 
with a tone of finality that roused Péleus from his long 
sleep. 

“Who is this?’ he asked, looking kindly at me where 
I was busy damping down my oven in the rock close 
beside him. Khariklo had gone into the cave, taking her 
baby with her. 

‘My name is Phoinix,’ I replied. ‘You know my 
father Amyntor of Ormenion.’ 

‘And I know you, Phoinix. It is only seven years 
since we met. How are the muscles?” 

That was one of the proudest adventures of my 
life—to find that I and my three-year-old muscles had 
made a place for ourselves in the recollection of this 
hero. He asked to investigate for himself the progress 
of the muscles. I had never thought of them till then. 
He hurt rather. 

“You'll do,’ he decided, letting go of me at last. ‘If 
you take trouble we shall certainly hear of you. How 
long have you been here?’ 

‘Five days this evening,’ I answered. 

“Your father has started you young. But there’s no 
harm in that. How do you like it?’ 

‘I’m not sure yet. It’s cold at nights here after the 
palace.’ 

“You'll get used to the cold. When we have stood 
three winters on Pelion we can stand anything. Do you 
know the others yet?’ 

‘Some. I don’t know them all. I don’t see very much 
of them. They’re out all day, and Kheiron sends me to 
bed early.’ 

‘Do you know Iason? Is he here still?’ 

‘O yes, and Diomédés. Kheiron puts me through my 
exercises himself so far, but next month I’m to be 
handed over to them.’ 

‘Diomédés. That’s Tydeus’ son, isn’t it? Tell me, are 
they inseparable, Iason and he?’ 
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‘O no. Just friends. Iason doesn’t seem to care much 
about anybody, except mother Khariklo.’ 

As I mentioned her name, the good nymph called 
out from within, bidding me come and lay the table 
for supper. 

Péleus, left by himself in the bitterness of that brief 
twilight, went to the platform’s western end and looked 
over the pale Gulf to his shadowy coast of Phthia. 
Darkness had come wholly down there with the moon 
aloft and bright that was here a ghostly face in the 
midst of heaven. He thought how Thetis, remembering 
his gentleness, might relent and come up with the even- 
ing tide into the garden, from the garden to the palace, 
and find her favourite door already locked against her. 
He had descended too far into this meditation to hear 
voices of young men on the mountain below. The 
voices stopped abruptly soon after they had become 
audible. A few seconds later, Péleus, turning to go and 
watch for his host from the other end of the platform, 
found himself face to face with a tall youth, who had 
crept up noiselessly behind him and now stood with 
his lance poised for driving clean through this fearless 
intruder at a word from Kheiron. 

‘This was gracefully done,’ said Péleus. 

Meanwhile the great centaur himself had recognized 
his visitor. He came thudding up through the snow to 
him and clattered on to the bare rock. 

‘Go inside, the rest of you, and get your supper. We 
two shall follow presently,’ he said. 

The young men filed past, shining from the snow 
with which they had cleansed their laboured bodies on 
their way up the mountain-side. But Iason hung back 
for some signal of recognition from his friend, nor 
would Diomédeés have availed to drag him away with the 
others, had not Kheiron motioned him firmly to be gone. 

‘Who,’ Péleus asked, ‘was that young savage who 
would have speared your Péleus like an eel?’ 
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‘That was Tydeus’ son, Diomédés of Argos. A fine 
boy; he fears no man or beast. But he fears no god 
either ; and that’s the thing I can’t make a boy do, you 
know. Either he has the germ of the fear of God in 
him, or else he hasn’t. You haven’t any too much of it 
yourself, Peleus, have you? Young Diomédés will do 
great things, but I’m afraid he’ll end with gods among 
his enemies, which is a wretched thing for an old man.’ 

“He will not be the first of us to come to a bad end. I 
have come to my third already.’ 

‘I thought that was it. Well, let’s have our supper 
now. 

Conversation at supper turned gaily upon that day’s 
exploits, which had included as their centrepiece a 
brush with the centaurs that ended in Diomédeés treat- 
ing himself to a ride on the back of Cyllarus, whose 
beautiful face had been flattened for ever by Kheiron 
on the day when he rescued Péleus. Holding his knife 
close into the creature’s neck, he galloped it hither and 
thither imploring its own companions not to be the 
cause of its death by any attempt at rescue. I watched 
Péleus, for I loved him. He would be listening to this 
conversation amusedly, recognizing with a wink at 
Kheiron his own former devices for the annoyance of 
these same beasts; then his pale blue eyes would 
harden and lose colour with pain as we vanished from 
their sight, and he would be listening to the unalterable 
pulse of his own thought, farther away from us even 
than if he had been dead. Iason, too, was watching 
him, and for the same reason, it seemed, as I; it was 
when the glance of Péleus met, and was arrested by, 
his anxious gaze that the pulse of his thought appeared 
to swell and stun him away from us into who knows 
what solitude? 

As soon as the meal ended, Khariklo went to fetch 
her new baby, which she had left warmly sleeping in 
her own room. She brought it without a word and 
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deposited it in her husband’s hands, standing back 
to survey the effect that this strange parcel would 
have upon him as he unfolded it. For some moments 
the great white centaur, sitting imperturbably on his 
haunches at the head of the table, looked at Ligyron; 
while Ligyron, whom the process of being unwrapped 
had awakened, lay solemnly considering, with approval 
gathering in his blue eyes, this monster upon whose 
huge palm he rested. 

‘Whose is this?? Kheiron demanded. 

‘Mine,’ said Peleus. 

‘But mine. For I am to have charge of him,’ cried 
Khariklo, with all the young heroes smiling at her. 
They detested babies and were jealous of this new par- 
ticipant in their mother Khariklo’s affection, who 
seemed likely to outgo them all. 

‘Péleus,’ she continued, ‘has named him Ligyron. I 
say that is enough to make the child whine all his life 
long. Isn’t it?’ 

‘Certainly,’ Kheiron answered, ‘he must not be given 
to the world with such a name. His name is Akhilleus.’ 

‘There,’ said the old nymph, wagging her finger at 
Péleus, ‘what did I tell you?’ 

‘Akhilleus is a better name,’ the father admitted, 
‘though painful.’ 

‘Listen all of you,’ said Kheiron, as he wrapped up 
the wondering baby and handed him back to Khariklo, 
‘Akhilleus is his name. He is to be greater than any 
of us here, yet we shall all of us survive him.’ 

‘Let him die in battle, my father, if he must die 
young.’ 

‘Who am I, Péleus, to divert Necessity ? He must go, 
though late, to the saddest war in the world and fall 
alone far from battle. You will survive your own son 
and his son and me your master. Take him away, 
Khariklo.’ 

‘She is wonderful with him,’ said Péleus, when the 
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nymph had departed with her charge to their newly 
appointed nursery; ‘in his mother’s arms and mine he 
would do nothing but cry.’ 

“There will be no crying here. She is wonderful with 
children. None of you here ever knew Karystos and 
Melanippe and Okyroé, whom she adopted when we 
were first married. You have heard of them, maybe. 
The gods tampered unkindly with them after they left 
us, and they have never come back, though I think 
they were the happiest children in the world. Let us 
pray.’ 

We all rose in our places about the table. Kheiron, 
standing with his human shoulders high above us, took 
bread with his right hand and wine with his left, 
raising them towards the dim vault of the cave, our 
lives in his hands toward heaven. 

‘May the gods under One Necessity be merciful to 
us. May we assist their mercy with our understanding.’ 

To which we responded: ‘For they have mercy upon 
those who would understand the uses of their mercy.’ 

After this, Kheiron set his pupils to their evening 
task and went along to his own room, bidding Peéleus 
and Iason and myself follow him. I did not know at 
that time why he summoned me, who should by rights 
have gone straight to bed. Afterwards I knew how he 
must have foreseen that my fortunes were to be as- 
sociated more closely than those of any other man, 
failing Iason, with those of Péleus and his posterity. 

None of us till then had ever entered Kheiron’s 
sanctum in the cave’s furthest recess. Even his wife 
was forbidden to cross its threshold, lest she should be 
overcome by the impulse to tidy it up a bit. In the midst 
was a forge, connected with the open air by a long 
shaft upward through the top of the mountain; round 
the walls were shelves bearing faggots of arrows and 
spears, heads and shafts for more, and a host of ves- 
sels, empty yet or sealed full of elixirs for the healing 
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of all manner of ills, above benches littered with the 
waste and mysterious achievement of new experiments. 
There was no room to move. Kheiron therefore lifted 
all three of us on to his back, and addressed himself to 
Péleus. 

‘What are you thinking now, Péleus?’ 

‘That my wife has relented and has come back to 
seek me in Phthia. I am thinking that I should have 
stayed one night at least.’ 

‘Think no more so. She is not mortal that she should 
be driven, as you are, by dread of time to relent. Did 
she not tell you when you were to see her again?’ 

‘Six years hence at Aiaia, I know not where, in an 
adverse sea.’ 

‘Then she will keep her word six years hence. For we 
know that six years of ours are six minutes of the 
gods, so slowly do they change, over whom Necessity 
changes not at all. It is time’s tyranny that magnifies 
the passion of mankind; the banishment of his tyranny 
from Olympos has left the gods secure against all over- 
bearing passion. Thetis will not relent before her hour.’ 

‘If she comes here meanwhile to claim my son, what 
will our mother Khariklo say?’ 

“When Thetis comes, we must do as she begs of us, 
for her good father’s sake.’ 

“You would let her withdraw also this boy’s life that 
she gave to him?’ 

Kheiron looked hard over his shoulder into the face 
of Peleus before us. He had asked no question hitherto 
concerning those ten years in Phthia which ended, as 
he had foreseen, with Thetis’ departure. But while he 
looked now, we could see that he was reading, with 
firmly dissembled horror, the whole story in her hus- 
band’s eyes. Iason was to hear it that very night from 
the mouth of Péleus; to me it remained a mystery for 
many years, until I too heard it from him one desolate 
night in Kalydon, as I have told it to-day. 
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‘Far otherwise, Kheiron answered. ‘When she 
comes, she will be seeking in vain to save her Akhilleus 
from the war, as she will have saved you by then from 
Skylla and Kharybdis.’ 

‘But what have I done?’ Péleus exclaimed, breaking 
from the icy bond of his grief, now that his eyes had 
surrendered to their master all the vision that worked 
behind them. ‘What could I have done?’ 

“You know what you have done. You know that 
what you could have done was what you did. Her doom 
is fulfilled in having borne this son who is to be greater 
than his father. She is free of it. As for you, God 
himself has so bound you to her that you will never 
look upon any woman more.’ 

‘That is true. Would it were the worst.’ 

‘What now? You have brought your son to us. My 
Khariklo is his mother until his own mother comes for 
him, to save him from the world’s claim on his life, in 
vain. 

“Then there is no need of me. What is there for me 
to do, my father ?’ 

‘Your lot is hard, Péleus, as the lot of all men who 
have been caught up into the affairs of gods and 
are thrown down pitilessly to earth. Gods have no 
passion.’ 

“Nevertheless you told me that I might be loved by 
Thetis. Such things, you said, have been known.’ 

‘If she had renounced a sufficient portion of her 
divinity to subject herself to time with you. She had 
some grief that held fast her godhead as a burden upon 
her, had she not?’ 

“Yes. She was to have borne the master of God, had 
she known ere she doomed herself to bear my sons. 
Whither shall Péleus go now?” 

‘To bed,’ replied the great centaur, lifting us down 
one by one. 

As we filed out, Iason stole alongside Péleus and 
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lifted an arm round his shoulders. This greeting met 
slowly with the welcome it sought; the great wrist of 
Péleus curved itself, as though unconsciously, about 
his companion’s neck; and when dawn returned, the 
embrace of their reunion was still unbroken. It so 
happened that it was Diomédés’ turn to wake the 
school that morning. 

After breakfast, Péleus bade farewell to his son 
Akhilleus and to our mother Khariklo. Then we all 
went down with him to the shore and took each one 
our share in building a boat for his journey home, 
under Kheiron’s supervision. Only Iason took no part 
in this sad work. He walked with Péleus up and down 
the little bay’s margin of white sand before the quietly 
receding tide. Soon he would be going back to claim his 
father’s throne in Iolkos, directed thither by our mas- 
ter’s revelation of his parentage. Thenceforward, he 
and Péleus would be neighbouring kings, whose alli- 
ance all Hellas would do well to respect. 

At last the boat was finished and manned with its 
lonely hero. We pushed her off, splashing in up to our 
knees. I remember very clearly watching the white 
wake that hissed farther and farther from her stern 
and the trail of rings left on that sea’s glassy lawn by 
the effortless dip of his oars. 

Khariklo had insisted upon my returning forthwith 
to my normal duties in her kitchen. Accordingly, Dio- 
médés was detailed to escort me back up the mountain- 
side, while the others went down the shore to wrestle 
on their customary stretch of sand. Poor Diomédeés! 
While the boat was building he looked often at those 
two who walked back and forth along the still waters’ 
edge, and fell back as often fiercely to the work that 
was speeding this rival from the side of Iason. He had 
always been kind to me during my five days so far on 
Pélion, but all the way up the mountain that morning 
he barred my questioning with sullen silence. After- 
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wards I heard the others tell how Kheiron also had 
been silent with them all day on the sands and in the 
forest; for the ache of prophecy, they said, worked in 
him. But to me the whole incident, with the reason of 
my share in it, remained a mystery for many years to 
come. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ARGO 


On my fifteenth birthday Diomeédés took me down, by 
Kheiron’s direction, to see the ship Argo set sail from 
Pagasai in the realm of Akastos. We had heard a 
great deal about this ship. Her timbers had all been 
carefully chosen and felled on the slopes of Pelion and 
floated up the Gulf with a convenient current to 
Pagasai, where she was built by shipwrights of Iolkos 
to Iason’s own design. 

For us the main interest of this voyage lay in its 
organization by our own schoolfellow who had but 
recently gone down to his father’s house. Kheiron, 
foreseeing treachery in the hands of old Pelias and his 
regent son Akastos, postponed Iason’s return to his 
native city as long as possible, hoping for the old 
man’s death to simplify matters. But it was Iason’s 
father, the rightful king Aison, who died first by his 
own hand, despairing of his son’s return to protect his 
old age from the usurper’s cruelty. Iason was turned 
thirty-three when at last he could be kept no longer 
from going down out of our midst into the world. 
Our first news of him thence was a request to fell 
timber upon our mountain for a ship of fifty oars in 
which Pelias was sending him to Kolkhis. I have 
heard it said often enough, as if there could be no 
doubt of it, that the aim of this commission was the 
removal of Iason from his just claim to the throne in 
Iolkos. Perhaps because Iason suspected the old man’s 
motive, Akastos, the son of his father’s supplanter, 
was the first of all whom he invited to accompany 
him. This was a clever move; for Akastos was com- 
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pelled by his honour and his wife to accept, while 
Pelias could not forbid his son’s acceptance without 
revealing the treachery of his design, if such there was. 
For my own part, I am slow to suspect any man. I am 
content to say that the avowed aim of Pelias in com- 
mitting his dead brother’s son to this voyage was 
that which has always drawn mankind to desperate 
ventures across the sea—gold. Rumours had come of 
late into our land that the river Phasis, where it runs 
strongly to the sea by Kolkhis under the mountain of 
Prometheus at the world’s end, brings down gold in 
its red waters, which the Kolkhians gather into sheep- 
skins with the wool, passing them off as simple fleeces 
to avoid the interference of robbers with their cara- 
vans. Iason was being sent, therefore, to acquire for 
the royal treasury of lolkos as much gold as he could 
secure by force of his expedition. We know that his 
return made Iolkos the richest kingdom in all Hellas 
and him the most disastrous of heroes. 

Diomédés had been invited to accompany this expe- 
dition. His love of Iason, as much as his love of ad- 
venture, made him long to go. But Kheiron would not 
hear of it, giving as his reason the boy’s native inso- 
lence against the gods, which could bring nothing but 
their resentment upon himself and his companions. 
Diomédés was furious at this suggestion that he wag 
too young and undisciplined to go yet into the world, 
especially when he found that his father’s young 
brother Meleagros, two years younger than he, was 
coming all the way from Kalydon to sail with the 
heroes in charge of his uncle Iphiklés. Kheiron was 
not to be moved by any rage, argument or entreaty. 
Diomédés ended by declaring that he required no one’s 
permission to go where he wished; he was old enough 
to choose his own path through the world, and would 
no longer be treated like a child. Thereupon our master 
whisked him up like a child across one shaggy knee 
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and beat him steadily with half the weight of his huge 
palm, until the boy had barely strength left to crawl 
away to his bed, where Asklépios nursed him for three 
days ere he could stand again. I had seen Kheiron chas- 
tise many of his pupils, and was to feel more than once 
the weight of his palm for myself; but never have I 
seen such a beating as that. When Diomédés was able 
to walk again, he dreaded the first meeting with our 
master; yet when he resumed his place among us, all 
fear and shame fled before Kheiron’s unaltered bear- 
ing towards him. When the time came, eight days 
afterwards, he was sent down alone with me to see 
the launch of Argo. 

We found her lying well above high water, with a 
long slipway of timbers running down into the sea. 
There was no city upon the bay of Pagasai in those 
days as there is now. It was an empty nook of the shore 
shelving into deep water and backed by sand-dunes, 
I had expected to see the city of Iolkos near at hand. 
Diomedes explained that all cities were being founded 
at this time several miles inland with nothing to indi- 
cate their presence on the coast itself, as a precaution 
against pirates who infested the whole of this eastern 
shore from Peloponnésos to Thréiké, or rather from 
Threiké to Peloponnésos, since their movement was 
all southward out of the unknown north. 

About the ship, as she lay ready for launching with 
the oars stacked against her high poop, most of her 
crew were already assembled when we came down on 
to the beach. Some were mounting by ladders over 
her side to find the places appointed for them and 
stow their weapons along her keel, fixing their shields 
upright against her gunwale at the end of their own 
benches; while others, having made all their prepara- 
tions, stood or strolled in groups and couples beside 
her, awaiting the signal to launch forth. The nearest 
to us, as we stood apart looking for our recent school- 
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fellows, awed somewhat by this congregation of so 
many celebrated men, were Autolykos and Héraklés. 
As they came conversing along the beach below us, 
they were joined by Sisyphos, that greatest of all sea- 
wolves, who founded the city of Ephyra? and settled 
there on land. He won the friendship of Autolykos, 
his old enemy, by outwitting even him. For he came 
one day to that thief’s dwelling under Parnassos and 
began to sort out his own cattle from the stolen multi- 
tude, without a single mistake. 

“But all these bear my mark,’ Autolykos protested, 
indicating the alpha with which he painted out every 
owner’s brand, in addition to shifting the marks of 
the beast itself. 

‘And mine,’ replied Sisyphos, showing the sigma 
that each of his animals bore impressed on the sole of 
its hoof. 

Now while the rumour of this perilous voyage was 
being carried down through Hellas, Sisyphos had lain 
on his well-earned death-bed in Ephyra. But even 
there he set his heart upon going to sea once more, 
in this Argo with the other heroes. Accordingly he 
forbade his wife to bury him, and shortly afterwards 
died with full hope of a convenient resurrection; at 
which his friends were all astonished, contrasting the 
serene faith in which he died with the downright im- 
piety in which he had lived. No sooner had Sisyphos 
touched bottom in the house of Aidés than he began 
imploring permission to return and punish his wife 
for her heartless denial of funeral rites to her own 
husband’s corpse. This permission being obtained for 
one day, he rose in haste from the envious dead and 
came straight to Iolkos, where he had arrived only 
that morning. He moved restlessly about the shore, 
anxious to be off as soon as possible, knowing that 
Hermés might have been sent already to Ephyra and 

1 Since renamed Korinthos. 
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have found out that he had never been near his wife, 
and might even now be searching for him through the 
length and breadth of Hellas. But neither Diomedes 
nor I knew then that this grim stranger, who joined 
Autolykos and Héraklés while they came towards us, 
had risen that very morning from the dead. 

Diomédés was telling me the story of Autolykos’ 
adventure in my father’s house on the night of my 
birth which had so nearly been the death of him. 
Héraklés had told it in Kheiron’s cave at his last visit, 
and had been mortally offended when his ancient 
friend and instructor rebuked his ill-usage of my 
father’s hospitality as nothing to laugh about. Dio- 
médés remembers how Heéraklés, finding himself alone 
in his laughter, understood that he was losing his 
influence over boys, and took his leave early on the 
following morning without a word to anyone. He 
never came back. 

As Diomédés ended his tale, the three heroes bore 
up towards us where we stood alone at the foot of the 
dunes. They halted before us and stared. I began to be 
frightened, but my companion saved me by beginning 
to be angry, and, when Autolykos bluntly demanded 
to know who we were, introduced me to him as the 
person whose inopportune birth had so nearly caused 
his death by starvation in the treasury of Amyntor. 
Autolykos looked me up and down with an eye that 
I did not love, while Héraklés applauded my com- 
panion’s boldness at his expense. The robber was 
brown like a tree, dwarfed by his two tall friends, with 
a thin red beard and the quick cruel eye of a stoat. 
His voice when he spoke was that of a beast of prey. 

‘Have you brought him for me to eat now, or shall 
we store him against harder times under our bench in 
the ship?’ 

I am quite sure he would have made no scruple 
about eating me really, had the chance occurred to 
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him in a hungry hour. If even half what we heard was 
true, it would not have been the first meal of that sort 
for him. But now Heérakleés stepped in front. His whole 
presence had been faultless in his youth, and for sheer 
bodily force he has never been surpassed on earth. 
Evil companions and ruthless living on the credit of 
his labours had loosened the foundations of his face; 
it bore also the stigmata of those collapses into mad- 
ness which some hidden disease of his ageing body 
was bringing round upon him at shorter and shorter 
intervals. 

“You should be Tydeus’ son, Diomédés,’ said he, 
laying his heavy battle-scarred hand on my compan- 
ion’s shoulder to let him admire its strength. ‘I have 
heard valiant things of you. Guess who from.’ 

‘The centaurs, perhaps.’ 

‘Right. They have a good deal to say, I can tell 
you, and they’ll say some of it to you one of these 
days if you’re not very careful. So this is Diomédés’ 
first grown-up adventure ?’ 

‘No,’ Diomédés answered, ‘I am not coming.’ 

‘Dear me! Who would have thought that Diomédés 
was afraid, though this is not likely to be child’s play. 
Does your father know you're afraid?’ 

He was refusing to be angry. But I was on the 
point of speaking outright in his behalf when he pre- 
vented me. 

‘I am not afraid, Héraklés; and I am not coming.’ 

‘Kheiron won’t let you, I suppose?’ 

‘He will not.’ 

‘Nonsense! Look at him, Autolykos. Look at that, 
Sisyphos, for muscle, and that—a match for any of us. 
And Kheiron goes on treating him like a baby! It’s 
too bad. Don’t be silly, Diomédés. What’s to stop you 
from coming?’ Here’s the ship, tight and ready. We'll 
take care of you if anything goes wrong. Come— 
just to show us you’re not afraid.’ 
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Diomédés gave him no answer, nor did he wince 
while Héraklés wrung his muscles under pretext of 
exhibiting them to the admiration of his friends. 
Nothing provoked Héraklés more quickly than thus 
to be reminded that he was losing his whole influence 
over boys. 

‘Come along. You can tell Kheiron when you get 
back—if ever you do get back, that is—that we took 
you with us by force, Autolykos, Sisyphos and I, three 
to one. I’ll confess to the old monster. He knows by 
now that he must put up with my mischief. Say you'll 
come with us now. The boy here is old enough to find 
his way home for himself with his little spear, eh? 
You'll tell father Kheiron that three of us carried off 
his Diomedés in Argo, won’t you, boy?’ 

‘No,’ said I, more loudly, by force of dread, than I 
intended. 

‘What? You won't, you say?’ he exclaimed, quickly 
turning from my companion to me and studying me 
for a painful spot to nip. ‘Just say that again—you 
needn’t shout—and see if you aren’t sorry for it.’ 

‘No,’ I repeated, almost in a whisper, looking desper- 
ately for Diomédés to extricate me from this fearful 
plight, for I could see that Héraklés would break my 
arm with one twitch of his black bristly finger and 
thumb. 

‘Now look here,’ said Diomédés, ‘I won’t have this 
boy bullied by you or anybody. He’s in my charge, and 
he’s to be treated properly. You have insulted him 
and me and our immortal master Kheiron whom we 
both love. Consequently we desire no further con- 
versation with you.’ 

So saying, he leapt backward, and I with him, out 
of reach. We stood with our lances poised, in readiness 
to drive one of them through whichever of that pair 
should make the first move to trouble us further. For 
Sisyphos had taken no part with them in this business. 
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He seemed preoccupied with anxiety of his own all 
this while, and looked repeatedly over his shoulder 
whenever any stir was made around the ship, as 
though he longed to be gone. 

Héraklés jerked his head derisively at us. 

‘Queer manners the old monster teaches his boys 
nowadays, he muttered, and, taking his friends on 
each side of him, turned away down the beach. 

It was fortunate for us that our adversaries’ wea- 
pons had been stowed already under their benches in 
the ship. Had Héraklés been carrying his bludgeon or 
Autolykos his bow, nothing would have saved me, I 
think, from death, and my comrade from the voyage 
in Argo which he longed for. We were anxious now 
to find our friends Iason and Assklépios. On our way 
along under the dunes towards the ship we passed the 
two sons of Aphareus, Idas and Lynkeus, the sight 
of whom made me yet more glad that our master had 
forbidden Diomédes to set sail with this crew of heroes. 
Idas, greater of the two, was the strongest man on 
earth, having fought in his youth bare-handed against 
far-darting Apollon himself for his bride Marpéssa, 
and held his own till God with a thunderbolt parted 
them. Assurance of his mortal strength’s equality with 
that of an immortal god had nourished in him a sacri- 
legious arrogance, of which even Diomédés was quick 
to recognize the deformity. At this moment he was 
taunting the young priest Idmon, who had been moved 
suddenly, as he wandered by himself over the harsh 
grass of the dunes, to foretell his own death and burial 
far away. As he came down on to the beach close 
beside the sons of Aphareus, the elder brother ad- 
dressed him in brutal terms, scoffing at his sacred claim 
to vision. Receiving no answer, he lashed himself hur- 
riedly into a rage and strode forth with his fists after 
the unconscious seer. Idmon would doubtless have died 
under the first blow of one who ended by killing 
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Kastor himself and all but parrying the final thunder- 
bolt of God. But his time was not yet. As Idas towered 
above him now, with foam of murderous rage fleck- 
ing his dense black beard, the shuddering fist was 
grasped aloft and wrenched back by Lynkeus. The 
younger brother’s strength was no match for that of 
the elder, though, who was just breaking loose when 
Orpheus stepped quietly betweén him and his victim. 
Now Idas was a rock impervious to the siege of music. 
But, on the other hand, Orpheus was sacrosanct among 
heroes. No man might lay a finger on him unpunished 
or oppose his wisdom, which was held to be divine. 
When he unslung his lute and tuned it and began to 
sing, all the heroes in his neighbourhood gathered 
round him to hear if this might be some infallible 
prophecy concerning their expedition. Idas stood in 
the midst looking contemptuously at him, until his 
brother whispered something up into his ear, whereat 
he interrupted the song with an obscene comment on 
the power of music, in a voice like the rumbling of 
loosened boulders at the bottom of a chasm on Pélion, 
and the brothers shouldered their way out of that 
crowd, leaving it to gape at its precious bard without 
them. I must admit that I myself was disappointed in 
Orpheus. His fingering struck me as being possessed 
of a hard brilliance merely and his diction as being 
affected, while the abstract wording of his song was, I 
thought, frankly dull. What the tigers saw in him, I 
cannot imagine. But Kheiron, to whom I reported this 
criticism, explained his power as having its source in 
a certain magnetic effluence for which his music was 
nothing more than a disguise among mankind. For my 
part, I saw all men irresistibly stirred around me (for 
Diomédés was drawn from my side into that circle), 
and yet remained myself unimpressed save by dis- 
appointment. 

The song ended; Idmon and Orpheus moved away 
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together, and Diomédés returned to me out of the dis- 
persing crowd. 

‘That,’ he said, pointing to Idas some distance away 
down the shore, as though our conversation had never 
been interrupted, ‘is the man Marpéssa chose for life 
when she might have had all-glorious Apollon himself 
for a month. You see how it is. A god is ill-starred in 
love, and a mortal woman, under pretext of free choice, 
is condemned to suffer for it.’ 

‘She could have taken the god?’ said I, remembering 
the mysterious desolation of Péleus. 

‘She could not. Her choice, like every choice of ours, 
was made for her by Necessity.’ 

I should have marvelled at the control which his 
brother was able to exert over the brutish giant Idas, 
had I not observed his eyes. They were pale green, 
and, deep in the bony pallor of his face, seemed to 
glare with the penetrating vagueness of stars on the 
advancing border of night, until he was roused by 
any emergency, such as this of his brother’s deadly 
rage, when they unsheathed their beams and glittered 
horribly forth, as though to shrivel the object upon 
which he would let them rest, after the manner of 
those Rhodian fiends, the Telkhines, whom Apollon 
himself became a wolf to destroy. Lynkeus seldom re- 
garded his fellow-men; even his sheathed gaze was al- 
ways aimed far away, and his fleshless mask emptied 
of all colour of life by anguish at beholding more than 
any mortal can endure to behold. But for this irreversi- 
ble sight of his, nevertheless, Théseus would yet have 
been standing chained to the fiery crag far under the 
earth where his friends went seeking him in vain. For 
one day, lying face downwards in a deep ravine be- 
neath his native mount Ithomé, Lynkeus drove down 
the naked beam of his eyes through the earth until, 
after five hours, it had pierced the high roof of the 
house of Aidés. There he saw Théseus pinioned to a 
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glowing rock above the gateway whence the great dog 
Kerberos kept leaping up at the end of his triple chain 
to devour him, as he had lately devoured the comrade 
of Théseus whose blood defiled threshold and walls, 
splashed this way and that by his writhing in the dog’s 
mouth. Whenever Kerberos rested from snarling and 
slavering, half-throttled by his chains’ restraint, the 
air filled with unintermittent wailing of the hopeless 
tormented dead far within. Héraklés, when he heard 
what Lynkeus had seen, went down by way of the 
Birdless River and brought Théseus back to earth for 
old friendship’s sake. But he was a ruined man. His 
hair had gone dead white as the withering flesh of his 
shoulders that were roasted against the stone in hell. 
Dread of death and of life after death haunted his 
stupefied look. He dared not find himself alone for one 
minute, but edged his way closely from group to group 
in silence around the ship. I remember well how it sick- 
ened my heart, which knew of Theseus as a solitary 
hero and winner of glory by his own hand unaided, 
that I should set eyes upon him at jast in this condition. 
He came with the heroes in Argo because he dared 
not remain alone and had nowhere else to go. Menes- 
theus had made himself firmly master of Athénai dur- 
ing its king’s captivity before the house of Aidés, and 
had driven him out with ease when he would have re- 
turned thither at last to the consolation of his famous 
throne. He was admitted into the crew of Argo by 
Iason’s choice; seeing that his strength had been de- 
voured in the grasp of those adamantine shackles and 
that he must always be the first oarsman to tire, his 
place had been appointed for him by the side of Hérak- 
lés, who would quietly take both oars to himself in the 
latter part of each day, while poor Théseus bowed him- 
self on the bench and slept with exhaustion. 

Hitherto I was disappointed. None of those heroes 
whose names had coloured my childhood possessed 
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any nobility in themselves, with the exception of 
Théseus, that noble ruin at whom I could not bear to 
look. They seemed to be distributed in narrow groups 
by jealousy of each other’s renown, as if Iason’s chief 
task on that voyage would be to keep them from 
quarrelling childishly in the close quarters of the ship. 
But Diomédés assured me that whereas jealousy re- 
mained the besetting frailty of all heroes at leisure, 
it disappeared as soon as any common peril was to be 
sought out and overcome. He was about to show me 
the youngest of all that crew, Kalydonian Meleagros 
with his uncle Iphiklés, when he was hailed close at 
hand by Péleus, who appeared with five other men 
from beyond the ship. 

‘What, Diomédés, I could have speared you this 
time, eh?’ 

I rejoiced at seeing those six heroes. They stood out 
above the rest, not actually in bulk, though all were 
splendid figures of men, but by grace of a certain 
generosity of bearing. Péleus, whose presence I had 
somehow forgotten to expect in this company, was 
with his brother and fellow-oarsman Telamon. On 
his other hand came Iason, dressed simply enough 
for the commander of such a voyage, yet unmistak- 
ably its commander. Orpheus, I have been told, once 
compared the approach of Iason to a star’s rising. 
The comparison justified itself that day. I had never 
seen a man whose presence brought with it such an 
idea of celestial purity and light. He took Diomédés by 
the hand, meaning to lead him apart, but the poor 
youth gazed into his face, unable to stir. lason remem- 
bered, and had compassion on the old despair of 
Diomédeés by releasing the helpless hand he had taken. 

‘You are not coming with us?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ I replied in behalf of his dumb lover, ‘Kheiron 
won’t hear of it.’ 

‘Kheiron knows best. But I’m sorry. It ought to be 
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a famous venture, this. Remember me to the master 
and give my dear love to mother Khariklo. We do 
not realize till afterwards, Diomédés, the trouble we 
gave them and the depth of their patience with us. 
But it will never again be like those old days when 
Héraklés used to come and put us through our paces, 
and put us up to all manner of mischief afterwards. 
You had a little disagreement with him yonder just 
now, didn’t you?’ 

‘He was trying to persuade me to come in Argo,’ 
Diomédés answered, wooing Iason’s beautiful smile in 
spite of himself. 

‘And you crossed him?’ 

‘How else? We had our spears.’ 

Iason smiled, as his manner was, almost to laughing 
and there ceased. 

‘You'd better keep well out of his way when he 
comes back. His nature is changing from bad to 
worse just now, and Autolykos entertains himself with 
fostering the bilious spite in him. They are going to 
give me a lot of trouble on this ship, I am afraid. Now 
I must go and see about our tackle for launching her.’ 

When he had gone, Péleus introduced us to the other 
three—Koronos (who was but a few days older than 
Meleagros, this being his eighteenth birthday), his 
uncle Polyphémos, and his invulnerable father Kaineus 
the Maiden. I was struck by a soft grace that embel- 
lished the latter’s powerful body in all its movements, 
and at the same time puzzled by hearing him styled 
The Maiden, inasmuch as he had his son with him 
there. I knew him by name as one of those Lapithai 
who, with Théseus’ aid, had slaughtered an elder 
generation of centaurs at the wedding of Hippodameia. 
Seven years afterward, when the centaurs had done 
what they could to make an end of him, I learned his 
story—the strangest story of any man that I have 
ever set eyes on for myself. 
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He began his life as daughter of Elatos, Larissa’s 
king, bearing the name Kainis, a lovely inaccessible 
creature, the despair of a multitude of suitors, to 
avoid whom she went and dwelt with her brother 
Polyphémos on the secluded coast of their father’s 
kingdom below Tempé. There Poseidon himself took 
note of her as she walked day by day on the sands 
alone. One stormy evening, in Polyphémos’ absence, 
while she watched the sea’s green wrath mounting 
and pounding through grey twilight under Ossa, 
Poseidon sprang out on her from the ambush of a 
wave and bore her swiftly into the recess of a deep 
cavern beneath the mountain. There, on a rich bed 
of seaweeds amid the glimmer of living marble walls, 
he wooed down her mortal resistance and possessed 
himself of her. Polyphémos sought her all night with 
torches through the storm; morning persuaded him 
that the tide had caught and overwhelmed her in his 
absence. But morning, as it wound its light gradually 
into the recess of that cavern, saw for itself how 
Kainis slept there, happy in the embrace of her divine 
ravisher. He was softly taking his leave when she 
woke to recollection of her yielded virginity. Hitherto 
he had been wont to cast a deep slumber upon his 
victims until he would be safely out of earshot. He 
must have intended, therefore, that Kainis should 
wake as she did to find him still beside her. She had 
nothing to say, no shrill, insincere reproaches to heap 
against him. Merely she looked at him wonderingly, 
like a beast taken in the toils and maimed for no 
reason. This mortal despair of hers charmed him with 
its innocence. When he had kissed her tenderly for it 
and found his kiss acknowledged, he could no longer, 
divine as he was, bear the thought of her going back 
to execution at her father’s hands or yielding herself 
recklessly to some unworthy suitor. Well knowing the 
lifelong discontent of such maidens with their own 
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womanhood which excludes them from all but the 
folly of men, he bade her ask of him anything; not in 
recompense for injury, but in token of the love he 
still bore her. As he expected, she besought that he 
would change her into a man. This, however, was not 
in any god’s power until her child by him should be 
born. Accordingly, having lived out her term in the 
house of Polyphémos, she came back to sleep in this 
cave on the anniversary of her possession there by the 
god. At dawn he entered and stood before her. She 
rose naked in his presence, dimly revealed against 
the cautious flow of daylight down the long winding 
passage. He, touching her brow instantly with out- 
spread fingers, released her from shame in his sight 
by granting her last year’s request, and bestowed of 
his own will the additional treasure of invulnerability. 
All her delicate grace was changed by his touch to 
lithe vigour, all her virginal self-possession to rich 
manhood, all her body’s exquisite line and balance to 
fulness of sinew and alert flesh. 

Such was Kaineus the Maiden whom I beheld that 
day at Pagasai as the father of Poseidon’s son 
Koronos. His end reached him on Pélion five years 
after his safe return from Kolkhis, an end as strange 
almost as the commencement of his manhood. He 
was ambushed alone in the forest by centaurs eager to 
avenge upon any Lapith the blood of their predecessors. 
In the very beginning of that gruesome fray, his lance 
snapped off at a flaw in its shaft, leaving him defence- 
less. He drove them off time after time with the splin- 
tered butt, until they sickened of him and were about to 
retire up the mountain, leaving him to go his way. 
At that moment they were reinforced from above 
by a fresh company whom their fierce screaming had 
drawn to them. He was nearing the end of his strength 
when one of a volley of uprooted trees, which opened 
this new assault, struck him in the face so that he 
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fell headlong backwards down the slope. Ere he could 
rise, a second volley had been heaped upon him. All 
that afternoon the centaurs stayed there piling trees 
over his helpless body, so that he might never escape 
from under that load where he lay crushed yet invul- 
nerable. 

I have been told that, during the third day, a dove 
fluttered out on the vast mound’s peak and vanished 
up into the blue heaven. There are some who say 
that this dove was the soul of Kaineus, whose spirit 
is known to inhabit the house of Aidés, having there 
regained the form of Kainis. Others say that the bird 
had her nest in one of the uprooted trees, and that 
Kaineus is not yet dead, but lives, crushed so that 
there is no breath in him, because Poseidon could 
not withdraw the treasure of invulnerability that he 
had once bestowed. 

There were other heroes among that crew in whom 
I acknowledged nobility, but more whom I reckoned 
unworthy to accompany such men as Iason and Peleus. 
Three prophets went in the ship—Mopsos, Idmon and 
Amphiaraos—gentle unearthly souls with brows 
saddened by looking twice upon every occurrence 
concerning themselves and their neighbours; first in 
futurity, then in fact. Asklépios, who had remained 
with Kheiron in his sanctum until the last minute, 
was now at work in the forward compartment of Argo 
allotted to him, making sure that no whit of the 
master’s instruction should have time to slip from his 
memory. He alone set forth without weapons of any 
kind, and was exonerated from the burden of rowing 
by need to preserve his hand’s integrity for the deli- 
cate manipulations of their leechcraft, wherein he was 
destined to outdo even immortal Kheiron. 

The twin sons of God, Kastor and Polydeukés, had 
now joined the sons of Aphareus. Their only virtue, 
according to Péleus, was the loyalty between them. 
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In Kalydon I saw a good deal of those four together, 
and was not sorry to hear ultimately that they had 
quarrelled over the plunder of one of their cattle- 
raids, so that Polydeukés alone of the four had been 
left alive, and that even he had voluntarily surrendered 
his life in order to be with his brother still. These four 
rowed in pairs behind Héraklés and Theseus. Behind 
them rowed Kaineus and his son Koronos, backed by 
Nestor of Pylos, old as he was, and Kteatos, who 
came alone because the boy Péleus had killed his 
brother Eurytion in this realm of Phthia fifteen years 
since. There were none but men here at Pagasai until 
Admétos came round from the city followed by his 
wife Alkéstis, sister to king Akastos. She was implor- 
ing him with tears not to leave her, running after him 
as he came, a pitiable sight. But Akastos himself over- 
took them on the dunes and bade her return to her 
women at the palace, instead of making a fool of her 
husband before the eyes of all Hellas. Whereat she 
halted and turned submissively home, while Akastos 
came down with his shamed brother-in-law on to the 
beach. The king was one of the last to arrive, doubtless 
because he wished Iason to have made his truce for 
him with Peleus. They cid not look in our direction 
as they went close by to ascertain their place and store 
their arms within the ship. When they had satisfied 
themselves and gone away, Péleus began to show us 
over her. She was all of oak, felled and blessed and 
seasoned on Pélion, powerfully fitted against heavy 
water, compact with wooden bolts and rivets. There 
was no inch of metal about her, for dread of those deep 
adamantine rocks under ocean which sink vessels of 
a sudden by plucking down the nails out of them. 
We climbed up the ladder over her unvarnished side, 
and looked into the deep belly of her with its row of 
benches. The oars had been unstacked and passed in 
through each thole, with their ends caught under the 
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benches and their blades sloped high into the air 
outside. I had never before seen a ship on dry land. 
She looked like an enormous weight clumsily disposed. 
I had thought to find her built altogether on slimmer 
lines for rowing, with a lower poop against the wind. 
We clambered down on to her floor and looked up. 
The rank of benches towered above us, over a platform 
pierced by her blunt mast. From them the oarsmen 
could just see over her gunwale through the interstices 
of their locked shields. I could not think how fifty 
oars should ever move her, even with the assistance of 
a sail. But Péleus reminded us that seaworthiness had 
been the first quality aimed at in her construction, 
with a view to the weight of gold that would be packed 
along her keel for the return journey, if all went well. 

We had not finished our exploration of her when 
Iason himself came to fetch us out. I had wished to 
say farewell to Asklepios, who had done me many a 
kindness on Pélion. But there was no time. Iason was 
eager to launch her forthwith now that the ebb had 
set in, since his heroes were already embarking on 
quarrels among themselves for want of anything else 
to do. At his word they heaped their clothes on a rock 
high up the beach and took their places at the ropes 
that had been run through her fifty tholes under the 
oars. Orpheus, having hoisted himself up on to her 
lofty poop, unslung his harp. I was expecting a dull 
gnomic song like the last, about the conquest of Chaos 
by Order or something of that sort. He struck an 
attitude and began. This time he was not improvising. 
The air was one of those that Kheiron used to set us 
for practice on Pélion. It had no words but such as 
one chose to compound with it. I did not notice what 
words Orpheus was using, or even if he was using any. 
It was his rhythm that astonished me out of every 
other consideration. I have striven in vain to recapture 
it for myself since then. How shall I explain it? The 
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air is a simple one, and he sang simply enough; yet 
the motion and magnitude of the sea were here with 
the swell and thrust and fall which there is no resist- 
ing. His song’s effect was intensified by the answering - 
sight beneath him of those fifty naked heroes straining 
in silence on their ropes, while the great hull began to 
glide ponderously down her slipway with the oars 
aloft on each side like fifty upraised hands. Those in 
front had waded up to their shoulders before she tilted 
on to the steep end and came down backwards of her 
own accord into the sea, where she floated out with 
the loose ropes trailing after her. Poseidon’s son 
Euphémos went forth to her over the water and 
climbed up beside Orpheus to his appointed place at 
her helm. Next the two sons of Boreas, Zétés and 
Kalais, spread their white wings and soared away to 
descend in her midst, running out oars and manceu- 
vring her back to land. Héraklés, having waded in to 
meet her, held her fast while the others climbed on 
board. We stood watching near her prow that glared 
across the bay with its painted eyes. Autolykos peeped 
fiercely at us over the shields ere he took his place on 
the foremost bench beside his twin Philammon, son 
of Apollon, who had shared their mother with Hermés. 
Before them rowed the amorous giant Boutés; he 
leapt overboard on the homeward voyage in answer 
to the Seirénes, and was last seen swimming headlong 
through the night toward their imagined rock; his 
fellow-oarsman was Kaineus’ brother, the Lapith 
Polyphémos. Euphémos and Tiphys were to take the 
helm by turns, while Orpheus, aloft in her bows, kept 
the look-out and freshened the rowing at need with 
his song’s rhythm. Iason took his place beside his uncle 
Iphiklés on the stroke-bench, backed by Sisyphos and 
Menoitios. 

All rose up and echoed the prayer of Orpheus, 
while he poured wine from a golden bowl over her 
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prow into the sea, a peace-offering to Poseidon. She 
stood facing out into the still Gulf under a sky of 
colourless brilliance. Suddenly the air was troubled 
with sound of wings; a cold shadow swept along the 
bay and halted above us. There, forty feet overhead, 
was the god Hermeés, fixed prone like a vast hawk 
against the wind. In a moment he had swooped into 
the ship and whirled back close by us with the corpse 
of Sisyphos dangling open-mouthed from his fist. The 
first movement after that was made by Iason; he 
beckoned Argos, the old shipwright, who was standing 
with us watching the departure of his handiwork, to 
come and take the dead king’s place. Then Orpheus 
struck sharply on his lute. All fifty blades turned over 
and swept back. At the first syllable of his voice they 
sank to take their hold on the water. Argo dipped 
forward and surged away from us, to whose feet a 
sudden multitude of waves ran and broke headlong. 
We watched her for some time heading across the 
flat Gulf to Aphetai, where she would round the head 
of Sépias into open sea and hoist sail northward with 
the wind. 

‘Kheiron,’ said Diomédés, ‘was perfectly right. I 
should have got myself into mischief with that crowd.’ 

I was glad that he too had seen the ugliness of im- 
piety among most of those heroes, to whom I grudged 
the noble company of our own schoolfellows, Peleus 
and Iason and Asklépios. But I think that was just 
what our master sent us to see for ourselves. 

We climbed back up the mountain. It was long past 
noon ere we came out above the forest and looked 
down at the tiny form of Argo crawling like a yellow 
beetle amid the dazzling shield of waters. 


CHAPTER IX 


MEETING BEYOND THE WORLD 


During that night the wind shifted westwards, rolling 
up clouds against the morrow’s dawn. A curtain of 
fiery cloud answered daylight, blown out over the top 
of Pindos, bellying towards our Pélion. Far below us, 
the wrinkled sea was discoloured already with unrest 
and the uplands of Phthiotis dangerously vivid. 

Argo had rounded the barb of Sépias before sunset 
on her first day, to put in at the deep haven of Aphetia; 
whence, having dedicated their bodies in the temple 
there, her crew would set forth into the open Aigaian 
this morning. They were going to have passed along 
close under Pélion ere nightfall, but the wind’s change 
cancelled the use of her sail and increased the labour 
of her oars, so that Péleus, when they struggled free 
at last from the racing water alongside Skaithos, 
despaired of seeing the coast he knew before darkness 
would have buried it away. 

The wind, however, drooped with the sun, enabling 
them later to mend their speed with a strong northerly 
tide. They rowed on through the widening shadow of 
Séepias, holding well off shore for doubt of rocks hidden 
in the hollows of waves. Keenly outlined on the west 
while day ended, Pelion lifted its clear pinnacle higher 
and higher above them into the sky, spreading the 
gloom of its shaggy flanks farther and farther across 
the sea. 

And now, amid that coast’s iron maze of rocks, 
Péleus was discerning the barrier of his lagoon, half 
a mile ahead. The tide climbed with a white zone 
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about its base. Argo came opposite and plunged by. 
There was no one there now. 

But farther north the coast softens unexpectedly 
into a long bay, descending gradually with an expanse 
of sands, where all heroes of Kheiron’s school learned 
to wrestle and ride. Hither our master, having watched 
from the platform before his cave Argo’s approach 
along the huge mountain’s shadow, went down in 
haste, with Khariklo and Akhilleus clinging for dear 
life to his shoulders. As she entered the bay he was 
wading out towards her course, and the good nymph 
standing up on his back out of harm’s way, trying 
to induce young Akhilleus to do likewise instead of 
dangling his shins joyfully in the water. 

Tiphys at Argo’s helm saw far in advance, as a wave 
tilted her, that pale form in the midst of the bay. 
Orpheus cried out presently that yonder was the 
centaur Kheiron, wishing, it seemed, to intercept her 
course. [ason bade his helmsman pass as close inshore 
as could be managed without going aground, and had 
the shields taken down from her windward gunwale 
so that all might see and be seen. Orpheus paused 
in his song lest any word between friends should fly 
to waste in the wind. The fifty oars slowed and dipped 
almost silently in the lessening swell, keeping just 
enough steering way on her for any emergency. 
Asklépios was summoned; he came at once out of his 
cabin and mounted the prow beside Orpheus. She was 
now making her course to come within a hundred 
yards of Kheiron into the teeth of the wind. Beyond 
him, as they watched, a dense tapestry of cloud poured 
round Pélion’s summit, leaving a blunt purple dome 
between earth and overwhelming sky. The green of 
its nether slopes, that had become old, velvety and 
remote, changed onward to purple with the rest. 
Night could be held at bay no longer. Kheiron, firmly 
planted in the midst, awaited the ship’s coming, with 
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the white ranks of the tide foaming up and tearing 
apart round his great snowy withers. Argo, as she 
crept towards him, rolled her slow bulk to and fro 
on the transverse swell; each wave, having swung 
her up into full view, went on its shoreward way, 
burying her again to the tholes. Suddenly Orpheus 
pointed full in her path to the water’s subtle smoothing 
over drowned rocks. The heroes swung her round 
immediately off shore into deep water, plunging on her 
way far out into the gloom. 

There were many in that ship who knew Kheiron 
and struck the heaving sea bitterly with their long 
oars for grief at parting thus, while the tide caught 
and swept them firmly onward. 

It was Kheiron himself who had induced Orpheus to 
leave his kingdom in Thréiké and lend his services 
to this venture. Héraklés, for all that he had ceased 
to be worthy of their ancient friendship, could not do 
otherwise than love him yet in his nobler hours. 
Tason and Asklépios were fresh from his instruction ; 
Kastor and Polydeukés, the sons of God, were among 
those who had been his pupils. But Péleus of them all 
felt most bitterly the disappointment of this separation 
without meeting. For when the ship swung away 
plunging to safety on the open sea, Kheiron took the 
five-year-old Akhilleus from his back and held him 
aloft while he faded from his father’s sight without a 
word into the depth of darkness. 

Her commander having ordered the shields to be 
replaced and lanterns lit, Argo settled down bravely 
to her first night at sea, sousing her wide painted eyes 
as the wind slung fierce spray along the bulwark of 
bronze over her gunwales. They rowed on steadily 
in the lanterns’ floundering light through that hostile 
darkness outside which tugged and battered at their 
oars unseen. When the sky whitened at length east- 
wards, its whiteness was met by answering splendour 
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in the west; looking up, they saw opposite them the 
frozen tower of Olympos, crowned with the invisible 
city of God. 


The aim of this voyage for Péleus alone was the 
island of Aiaia. All the gold that Phasis could bring 
down in its rapid waters was nothing to him, full as 
his treasury had remained long since with the wedding- 
gifts of the gods. Bound for this most sadly named of 
‘all islands, he knew only that after two more years he 
would find it amid an adverse sea whence Thetis had 
promised to visit him. He could afford to be patient 
of delay. 

Argo stayed three months in the haven of Lémnos, 
and Péleus alone stayed in her. For the women of 
that island, regretting already the widowhood that 
they had inflicted upon themselves by the murder of 
their impotent husbands whom Aphrodité smote with 
her displeasure, welcomed Iason and his companions 
to their city in return for the gift of children, and 
would not let them go until this payment had been made 
for certain. After three months, all but a few of the 
heroes had cleared themselves from their debt and were 
anxious to take their leave. The defaulters who stayed 
behind abandoned hope as time went on, and married 
their relentless creditors, while the sons of Iason and 
his luckier companions grew to manhood around them. 

When Argo next turned for repose at dawn up 
the great river Rhyndakos, Péleus went ashore and 
enjoyed all day until nightfall the hospitality of the 
simple Dolion king, who, unable to detain them longer, 
sent his guests on their famous way loaded with 
gifts. The night, which had promised a full moon, 
betrayed them with fog as they swept down-stream 
on the ebb-tide and were carried unawares backward 
along the coast they had left. Three hours later, having 
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lost all bearings, they came ashore for safety with their 
lanterns on an unknown coast, as it seemed. To their 
dismay, this landing was greeted at once by alert 
sentinels shouting that the Pelasgian sea-wolves 
(whom all maritime Asia had reason to dread in those 
days) were here disembarked. Iason and his heroes 
armed themselves, drawing up their line of battle 
with few minutes to spare before’ the enemy swarmed 
round them. Nevertheless that fight in the dark did 
not last long. Héraklés sent his favourite Hylas out of 
harm’s way with one of the ship’s lanterns to fire 
some fishermen’s huts that the lifting fog revealed 
along the shore. Amid their wild blaze each side was 
recognized with cries of distress by the other; but 
Peleus in silence recognized under his own foot the 
body of the Dolion king, from which he was in the act 
of ripping out his lance for renewed slaughter. 
Some days later, towards evening, Héraklés, having 
just taken over Theseus’ oar for the night, had the 
misfortune to break his own oar and tumbled back- 
wards into the bottom of the ship. Iason therefore 
commanded Euphémos, who was helmsman for that 
day, to lay the ship up the first river they should 
reach. Accordingly she turned aside into a quiet estuary 
under Mount Arganthos, famous throughout the world 
for the brilliance of its flowers. There her company 
disembarked an hour after sunset and prepared their 
evening meal. But Héraklés would touch no food until 
he had gone into the forest and equipped himself with 
a new oar. Meanwhile his favourite Hylas made ready 
a meal against his return from that labour; for 
Heraklés, fearing, as it seemed, to eat in common 
with the rest of the crew, accepted nothing nowadays 
but what his own lovely squire prepared and partook 
with him. Hylas went his way presently up the 
mountain-side with his master’s urn to find the source 
of a neighbouring brook which descended headlong 
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into the quiet river. High overhead the moon bright- 
ened, looking down upon Argo and her heroes while 
they wrapped themselves in their mantles and composed 
themselves to sleep along the water’s edge. But Poly- 
phemos, who had gone into the forest with business 
of his own after supper, heard suddenly a cry far up 
the hill. It was repeated twice as he ran with his 
sword through the lofty night of trees, wherein all the 
ground was illumined by many coloured lamps of 
flowers which give the mountain its name. Echoes of 
that dreadful cry misled him hither and thither, until 
he stood on the brink of a blind swirling pool into 
which a cascade came crashing down sheer over the 
tall cliff opposite. At the base of this cliff was a narrow 
ledge, where the moon beamed through and showed 
him dark footprints along its spray-silvered turf as 
far as the waterfall. He looked more closely. Round 
and round the pool a great urn travelled silently, 
yawning up at him with its slanted speechless mouth. 
Polyphémos, having seen all, turned back. Half-way 
down the hill, he began to hear that he was being 
followed, and faced about with his sword in readiness 
for his pursuer. The noise continued to draw near; 
a huge shape loomed downhill towards him, revealed 
gradually by the flowers’ upward reflected light as 
that of Héraklés, bearing on his shoulder the whole 
pine-tree which he was bringing back to carve into an 
oar for himself. 

‘Come with me this way,’ said Polyphémos. ‘T have 
seen something.’ 

Together they returned up through the motionless 
forest and stood where Polyphémos had been brought 
ultimately by the echoes back and forth of those three 
cries. His companion now saw the moonlit footprints 
and his own urn circling slowly in darkness below. 
The ground shivered under the spasm that blackened 
Héraklés brow with dense blood and bathed his whole 
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body in sweat. Out of his hands the pine-tree, smashed 
asunder, was hurled down suddenly into the pool. 

‘Why did you show me this?’ he yelled, springing 
furiously at Polyphémos, who evaded his clutch and 
held him off at the sword’s point. 

‘Who else should I have shown it to? Is there noth- 
ing we can do?’ 

‘You are quite right,’ said Héraklés, recovering 
himself all at once. “There must be something. After 
all, he could swim like a seal. I taught him myself, 
you know.’ 

Polyphémos, although there could be no doubt 
that Hylas (by some accident such as may disable 
the strongest swimmer) was drowned while filling his 
urn under the waterfall, welcomed the unexpected 
chance of diverting his comrade’s formidable madness 
towards mad hope. 

In this deluded state he obliged Polyphémos to 
attend him forthwith up the riverside until they came 
to the adjoining town of Kios. This they entered by 
stealth over its walls, seeking the king’s house, into 
which they broke and stole away the two young 
princes of that land. When dawn came, Heraklés 
summoned the king and his people to the market- 
place, showing them their princes in his hands and 
proclaiming that he held them strictly as hostages 
for the recovery of his beautiful friend who had been 
lost that night on their mountain. The people of Kios 
came out, therefore, one and all to search for drowned 
Hylas on Arganthos, in hope of saving their own 
princes alive. 

Iason and his men, having breakfasted, were making 
ready to embark when they saw this people streaming 
out of the distant city towards them. Having no wish 
to stay and defend themselves needlessly, they took 
their places at once and pushed off down-stream. 
The morning wind, filling Argo’s sail for the first time 
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without restraint, bore her bravely out into her course 
again. She had travelled a fair mile already, when 
Iason’s attention was called to the absence of those 
three, Hylas, Polyphémos and Heéraklés. Autolykos 
and Telamon insisted on the ship’s returning at once 
to seek them. But Iason, who was not sorry to be rid 
so cheaply of Héraklés, pointed out the difficulty of 
returning against wind and tide, to land half-exhausted 
in the face of superior numbers such as they had seen 
bearing down upon them at the moment of their 
departure. Peleus succeeded in pacifying his brother 
Telamon, but Autolykos would have his grievance. 
Iason had conspired, he said, to rid himself of Hérak- 
lés, through fear of being outshone by him in the 
course of this venture. For his own part, he would not 
row another stroke to serve such an ungenerous com- 
mander. So throughout one whole day Autolykos kept 
his oar inboard. But at sundown the rhythm of the 
ship overpowered him, and he returned to his share, 
humiliated by the discovery that its omission made no 
perceptible difference to her speed, which the loss of 
Heéraklés had greatly diminished. 

(Poor simple men of Kios! To this day—so travel- 
lers tell—their city sends out each morning a company 
to search through the flowery forest of Arganthos for 
a drowned youth whose name they never knew, be- 
lieving that when they have found him and sent him 
back to Héraklés in distant Trékhis, they are to re- 
ceive alive once more their own princes, taken in pledge 
from them forty years ago.) 

Among the marshes of Sangaris, that same month, 
a wild-boar brought upon the youngest priest Idmon, 
though Péleus risked his own life to thwart it, the 
death he had foretold against himself on the dunes at 
Pagasai. Those marshes, too, brought down the helms- 
man Tiphys with a black fever that made an end of 
him in the very arms of Asklépios. 
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Argo with vacant benches toiled more slowly on 
and glided to her aim in the golden harbour of Kolkhis, 
where men worship serpents with a temple as we 
worship gods. Péleus waited with her there a whole 
month on guard, while his comrades pursued their 
adventure to an end on shore. Often by night at the 
turn of the tide he would hear, whispering up to him 
from close under the ship, a voite that brought him 
peering in vain down on the empty wallowing of 
waters. The keel of Argo herself was speaking at such 
times, in a voice that none but the seer Mopsos could 
interpret. 

Then one night the heroes came running stealthily 
into the harbour, led by the strange-eyed enchantress 
Médeia and Iason her new slave. Hurling aboard 
ponderous sheepskins full of gold seized from the 
snake-infested temple of the Kolkhians, they pushed 
off with all speed. 

Peleus has told me how this Médeia, the ruin of his 
friend, threw off the aged king her father from pursuit 
by scattering on the waves before him the limbs of 
his murdered son Absyrtos, whom she had brought 
with her to this very end; how Argo, having been 
sucked westward that night out of calm water into a 
whirling storm’s midst, began to part her timbers on 
the fortieth day under her exhausted crew within 
sight of Olympos; how, reproved by Mopsos, Argo’s 
keel made answer that, if they would be saved by 
her, they must go for purification from the innocent 
blood of Absyrtos to the Sun’s daughter Kirké in her 
isle beyond Hesperion. So they left behind them the 
holy mountains of Hellas and mid-Argos, toiling 
southward round Kythéra and westward thence. 


The two years were almost at an end. Mopsos and 
Kanthos had perished in Libya during that march of 
a hundred miles when Argo, with Médeia alone in her, 
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was dragged on rollers from sea to sea across a burning 
desert tenanted by invulnerable snakes born of the 
blood that dropped when Perseus flew homeward this 
way with the head of Medousa. Boutés had sprung 
overboard one night and disappeared in answer to 
the Seirénes’ remote singing. Argo went questing 
slowly onward from isle to isle in vain, until the cur- 
rent of Okeanos, which encircles the earth, caught and 
swept her out northward beyond the cloud-capped 
Horn of Hesperion. There was no wind here. The 
interminable river streamed on with them outside 
the world, while the sun drew in his warmth day 
after day. They had no more heart to row. Even 
Meédeia had no help for them. Péleus alone was undis- 
mayed, knowing that his goddess would keep her word 
and save all their lives, as Kheiron had foretold. 

One sleety dawn at length revealed an island which 
they had let go unobserved a mile back in the dark. 
They put Argo about forthwith, and bent to their 
oars with strength long unused. All day long they 
battled up the stream which roared high against her 
prow, until at twilight they had won their course into 
a creek of that island, made fast, and fell down asleep 
together on its warm, unearthly shore. 

A little after midnight, Péleus started awake. 
Stretching forth his raw hand to make sure of the 
spear beside him, he felt it grasped by a slender smooth 
hand whose touch he recognized. 

‘Do not speak yet,’ the goddess whispered, ere he 
could cry out; ‘I have kept my word with you, Peleus. 
This is the island of Aiaia. To-morrow Kirke, the 
Sun’s daughter, will bring you all to her cave for 
purification. (She is dreaming now of your blood- 
guilty arrival in this ptire isle.) Beyond that, accept 
none of her hospitality. Repair the ship and begone.’ 

‘Alas,’ Péleus answered, ‘how shall we be gone from 
here? All day we have rowed with strength long 
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unused to win back a single mile from the stream of 
this adverse sea. What can I care henceforth for our 
return? I have come hither out of the world because 
of your promise. There is nothing left for me to ex- 
pect back there.’ 

His hand was pressed in the dark by a second hand’s 
closing over his. 

‘Would that I could have loved you, my husband, 
as you have loved me! Would that I could return to 
dwell with you in Phthia!’ 

‘Return!’ he cried, starting up and leading her 
invisible hands along the shore, “God himself bound 
you to me. Which of the gods can part us?’ 

‘She before whose altar I was joined to you, Péleus. 
To-morrow the stream of Okeanos recoils with the 
new season and flows back. It will bear you again into 
the world as it has borne you forth. Skylla and Kharyb- 
dis will seek in vain to destroy you out of my hand. 
You shall return with no more loss.’ 

‘What more have I to lose indeed,’ Péleus demanded, 
‘who have lost my wife and lost my friend?’ 

‘Iason is indeed lost to you, cleaving henceforth 
to his ruin, the white enchantress Médeia. But I shall 
atone to our son for my ingratitude, under Necessity, 
to you.’ 

‘He is called Akhilleus now, a word full of pain. I 
saw him afar off on the second night two years ago. 
He must die young.’ 

‘Who named him and told you this?’ 

‘Kheiron.’ 

‘It is true. But you should not have known, Péleus, 
you should not have known.’ 

‘T have learnt to bear even this. There is yet a thing 
I would know for certain. Will you tell me now, wife? 
My six sons? Are they alive with you under the 
Aigaian or dead nowhere?” 

No answer came from the dark air before him. 
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‘Dead?’ he repeated. 

‘God forgive me! Yes. And you?’ 

The still, moonless night there outside the world 
shook with a reverberation of thunder from far within. 

‘Should I be less merciful than God?’ he said. 

As he spoke, the air shaped itself brightening towards 
him; the goddess gave herself forth fully revealed 
into his embrace. Not till then did he realize how these 
two years of his quest had changed him. Mirrored, 
as it were, in her unchangeable beauty, he felt his own 
travel-stained disfigurement and felt the blood break 
out afresh on his broken palms as they closed about 
her. He knew he was hideous with dense beard and 
tangled hair, that swung forward over his eyes as he 
kissed the goddess and she restored his kiss. Never 
before had they been so near to one another; and 
never before had he felt so keenly their difference as 
now in this mirror of her undiminished loveliness, 
wherein her godhead looked over his shoulder and 
dazzled his gazing mortality. 

‘Oh, Thetis, how shall I think of you hereafter ?’ 

‘As the immortal mother of Akhilleus, our son. 
You will see me but once again; he will see me many 
times. When the ship climbs aloft on the wave under 
Skylla, look for me between her and the rock. Only 
you must not speak or show by any sign that you see 
me. And now let me go.’ 

‘Never with my consent!’ he cried, knitting his great 
flayed hands beneath her divine head. 

She grew dim close there before his eyes. Thrice he 
called aloud. Thrice he stepped forward to gather her 
back to him out of the air that encroached upon her 
narrowing form with its darkness, until all was lost 
but the hands quietly disengaging themselves from his. 


Okeanos with its stream reversed, as Thetis had 
foreshown, swept Argo back into the warm world, 
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where she lifted her sail to the familiar wind again 
and plunged away homeward. But as Péleus knew, 
the strait of Skylla and Kharybdis awaited her yet in 
the midst. 

One morning the sun did not rise. The whole eastern 
sky had become a red cloud fired from underneath 
with light that flickered, but did not change colour 
or increase throughout two hours of their advance. 
Topless cliffs reared themselves suddenly out of the 
red gloom on either hand. The tide paused with its 
burden, then spun her onward in the throttling strait. 
Less than a mile before her, fiery waves roared up like 
tongues of flame into the cloven jut of Skylla, close 
opposite which the sea gaped with a vast whirling 
pit under Kharybdis’ brow. 

Argo, whirled stern-foremost, leapt up on end into 
Skylla’s throat with a crash of splintered oars, toppled 
and slithered over to leap headlong down into Kha- 
rybdis’ vortex that scoured the naked foundations of 
the sea beneath her. The heroes shouted aloud with 
dread, staring down into that tremendous sepulchre. 
Péleus alone was silent. Far overhead, while Argo 
climbed, he saw the mountain’s incandescent cone 
and the iron crag between descending to crush him. 
But now, closer than all, he saw the goddess his wife, 
clear, unchangeable, amid this blood-red blaze of sea 
and sky, holding the terror-stricken ship safe with her 
hands. She leaned in and kissed his fearless brow. 
Clear, unchangeable, amid this whole thunder of 
flaming waves and death-cry of heroes, he heard her 
whispered farewell. He did not speak or give any sign 
that he saw her; and when Argo had bounded, as 
though by her own cleverness, along the sharp height 
of waters to descend scatheless outside the strait, his 
was the first oar unshipped in readiness to resume her 
voyage on to his empty home. 


CHAPTER X 
KOLKHIAN GOLD 


So Péleus returned, no richer than when he had set out 
(since he would not accept any share of the Kolkhian 
gold that had been won by sacrilege), poorer indeed 
by the loss of his friend Iason imprisoned from him 
by Médeia’s dangerous jealousy. Idmon, and Tiphys, 
Hylas, Mopsos and Kanthos, were dead afar off; 
Boutés and Polyphémos never saw their homes again; 
others were held captive by the debt to their wives in 
Lémnos. 

Heraklés, pursuing Argo from place to place, could 
not find her again, albeit he missed her only by a 
single day in the burning desert of Libya before he 
turned back. Nestor’s brother, huge Periklymenos, to 
whom Poseidon gave limitless strength and the use of 
any shape at need, went ashore at Pylos to defend 
their father against his enemies’ having taken advan- 
tage of his lonely old age to despoil the kingdom. Some 
weeks later, Héraklés himself came down to Pylos, 
demanding purification from fresh bloodshed. He had 
encountered the brothers Iphitos and Clytios in Oik- 
halia, hastening home with their load of treasure 
from Pagasai, and had taken upon these guiltless 
youths vengeance for Argo’s desertion of him. When 
his demand for purification met with stern refusal, he 
sacked Pylos single-handed, slew the aged king and 
his own comrade Periklymenos, and departed to be 
cleansed by the terrified king of Amyklai. 

Amphiaraos went home from his landing at Tiryns 
and was reconciled to his old rival Adrastos, who had 
regained the throne of Argos during his absence. 
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But both princes, along with Diomédés’ father Tydeus, 
became involved in the cause of Polyneikés, exiled by 
his own twin-brother from Thébe. Wheel to wheel 
they turned, flogging their horses out of the battle 
there in which every one of their comrades had 
perished; when, as Adrastos with his superior team 
drew ahead, the plain yawned beneath Amphiaraos 
and swallowed him up alive. 

Théseus, thrown away once more from the doors of 
Athenai, fled overseas to Skyros, where his host, King 
Lykomeédés, cast him to death over a cliff for the sake 
of the gold he brought with him. 

Truly the serpents of Kolkhis had the power of 
gods to avenge the desecration of their temple even 
across half the world. Idas and Lynkeus and Kastor 
were the last to fall, a year after their safe return. 
They had emptied Arkadia of its cattle with one 
murderous raid. When they came to dividing the 
booty among themselves, Idas chose out a bull and 
slew him with his fist, setting half before his brother 
and himself and half before the sons of God. Which- 
ever side should first devour their portion were to 
have first choice of the spoil. But ere Kastor and 
Polydeukés could finish, Idas, having swallowed his 
own share and his brother’s and half that of his rivals 
as well, made ready to drive off the entire herd. 
Then the sons of God escaped and hid themselves in 
the forest. But the fearful eye of Lynkeus penetrated 
their ambush aloft in a tree, and his brother’s javelin 
brought Kastor crashing down transfixed through the 
backbone. Polydeukés dropped on to the shoulders of 
Lynkeus and tore out his throat in a moment, ere he 
fled away before the mortal Idas, immortal as he was. 
Who can tell how that deadly pursuit through the 
forest would have ended, had not God himself inter- 
vened in behalf of his son? As Idas sprang forth under 
the open sky of a narrow glade, God met him full in 
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his roaring mouth with a blue bolt of fire. Polydeukés 
saw his pursuer shrivelled by it and hammered down 
feet-foremost into the black earth, which closed over 
his head. Returning to his twin, he found him at the 
point of death, and implored their heavenly father, not 
in vain, to annul likewise his own immortal life. 

But earlier in that year, the saddest penalty of all 
overtook the youngest, Meleagros of Kalydon. It was 
the first death of a man that I witnessed in my life, 
and the most uncalled for. 

Oineus the king had fallen upon evil days during 
the boy’s absence. His elder son, Tydeus, whom he 
had kept at home to rule Kalydon in his behalf, since 
he was growing old and forgetful, put to death with 
his own hand and without trial one of the six sons of 
his uncle Agrios. Oineus was compelled in self-defence 
to drive this murderer out of his kingdom. Eluding 
the sons of Agrios, Tydeus fled away by night to his 
friend Adrastos; with whom afterwards he went, as 
I have told, among the doomed seven against Thebe 
and fell there. But the sons of Agrios had determined 
to take blood for blood, so that the king dared not 
stir from his palace for dread of them. That year’s 
festival of Artemis came and went without his ventur- 
ing forth into her grove with due sacrifice. Suddenly 
the goddess interposed her vengeance for this neglect. 
If terror for his life had kept him from her grove at 
the appointed time, terror for their lives should keep 
him and the sons of Agrios and all the dwellers in 
Kalydon and Pleuron within doors for ever, while 
many doors of the innocent should prove helpless to 
save them. A huge wild-boar descended breathing 
fire from the mountains, trampling and ripping those 
whom it found at work in their fields, scattering the 
rest to their defenceless homes. It devoured the flesh of 
its victims alive, wandering slowly hither and thither. 
There was no standing against it, invulnerably cased 
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in blue gleaming bristles from the force of any weapon. 
The country-folk barricaded themselves as best they 
could in their cottages, with terrified wives and 
children. They did not know why this destruction had 
come upon them; they prayed for release to Artemis, 
the goddess of their land. In the strong palaces of 
Agrios and Oineus alone was there assurance of safety 
that required no prayer. The king looked down and 
saw all the work of his guiltless people’s hands, their 
corn harvest and vintage, trampled and devoured in 
the plain below; the sons of Agrios rejoiced at this 
punishment they had brought down from Olympos 
upon their enemy. He could do nothing. All the 
heroes were far away in quest of gold from Kolkhis; 
his own elder son Tydeus was in exile, he knew not 
where. 

The moon died and was born again and again, and 
died. Imprisoned beyond hope of release, the people 
watched their whole year’s labour perish undefended 
by the goddess to whom they prayed without ceasing. 
At last, having consumed all the precious fruit of their 
fields, the beast turned against their very homes and 
burst its way in to devour family after family alive. 
Shut up aloft in his palace with his wife and daughters, 
the hapless king lamented his people’s plight and ached 
for news that Argo had returned with her company 
of heroes. But no messenger dared go or come through 
that land. He had no power even to warn Meleagros 
of the peril that awaited his homecoming. This the 
sons of Agrios perceived, exulting amid their own 
captivity at the thought of Meleagros’ being caught 
unawares as he passed through the plain, ripped and 
devoured alive in his father’s helpless sight. Thus 
for more than a year the realm of Pleuron and Kalydon 
lay waste. Fields, reverting to forest, became covered 
over with thistles and brambles opposed by no man. 
There was no sound in all the plain but the boar’s 
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indolent grunting, the creak and crackle of some fresh 
homestead’s invasion, the pitiful shrieks of its inmates. 
At night the creature slept in the marshy purlieus of 
the great lake of Kalydon northward, remaining there 
sometimes for days on end until hunger brought it 
forth once more. Yet none ventured thither to take 
advantage of its sleep, dreading the poisonous marsh 
by night and the foe’s impenetrable hide. 

Rumour had proved its own messenger, spreading 
the tale of havoc throughout all Hellas and Pelo- 
ponneésos; so that when Argo returned to Pagasai, 
Meleagros heard immediately of his father’s distress 
in Kalydon, and enrolled for this new venture those of 
his companions whom he could persuade through his 
uncle Iphiklés. Iason would not come, being led away 
by Meédeia to take hold upon his rightful inheritance 
in Iolkos. Peleus, having persuaded his brother Tela- 
mon, came to seek me on Pélion that I might go 
with him. There he saw again his son Akhilleus, who 
was now beginning seriously to be trained in arms. 
Akhilleus was eager to come with us against the 
Kalydonian boar, confident of giving it hell. Diomédeés, 
too, was eager; but Kheiron once more forbade him, 
because of the wrath of Artemis, whom his reckless 
manner must have provoked still more harshly to 
slay. In the following year, however, he was sent with 
me to take righteous vengeance for his grandfather’s 
death upon Agrios and the five sons, as I shall tell. 
For my own part, being then seventeen years old, I 
was entrusted to Péleus. So I left school for a term, 
and went forth into the world on my first venture 
among heroes. 

For ten days the expedition rested with Peleus in 
this house, until the full moon should be past. Akastos, 
whose father had suffered death already through the 
magic of Médeia, fled to us with Hippolyte, leaving 
Iason in possession of his kingdom; and when we set 
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out for Kalydon, Péleus left that homeless queen under 
the safeguard of his own roof. 

Idas and Lynkeus came with us, and the sons of 
God, and Telamon, Kaineus and Koronos, Nestor, 
Admétos (for all the prayers of his wife Alkéstis) and 
Euphémos. Asklépios came also to heal our wounds 
with the added skill that practice had brought to him 
during those two years in Argo. I was not pleased 
to see that Autolykos was joining himself to our 
company, nor to learn that Héraklés awaited our 
passage through Trékhis. But though Heéraklés kept 
his unwelcome promise, Autolykos slipped away at 
Pytho and returned to his cave under Parnassos. 
Fortunately for me, Héraklés either did not remember 
or else chose to ignore my defiance of him at Pagasai 
two years ago. At Pylto we found the princess, 
Arkadian Atalanté, who had sailed over alone. She 
came in response to Meleagros’ invitation. He had 
forsaken the early love of his wife Kleopatra in quest 
of her. She, for her part, was led hither by hope of 
finding among us Iason (whom she encountered fresh 
from Kheiron’s hands hunting in Oitaia and wooed 
thereafter in vain with gifts three years since), un- 
aware as yet that he had brought back with him from 
Kolkhis the alien witch Médeia and lay henceforth in 
the hold of her enchantment. When Atalanté heard 
this—for she took Meleagros apart to enquire the 
reason of his commander’s absence—she withheld 
herself from us among the mountains for three days. 
It was urged that we should go on our way without 
her; the heroes were loth to hunt such a beast in 
company with a woman, impeded as they would then 
be by the necessity of protecting her. Their actual 
motive, as Péleus showed me, was no less than jealousy. 
In fleetness of foot this maid was known to surpass 
every one of themselves except Poseidon’s son Euphé- 
mos, and with the javelin she was equalled only 
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by Meleagros and his uncle Iphiklés in all Hellas 
and mid-Argos. The counsel of Meleagros prevailed, 
although every day was deepening his old father’s 
desolation, where no rumour of our advance could 
reach. We awaited Atalanté’s return, not daring to 
go in search of her. Then we left Delphoi, journeying 
along the coast of the Krissaian Gulf to the frontiers 
of Aitolia. Now although the monster had devastated 
all the plain about Kalydon and Pleuron, leaving 
itself nothing but human flesh to live on in those 
parts, the surrounding Kourétes were suffered to dwell 
amid peace and prosperity with their fields unscathed. 
By this contrast the implacable goddess showed man- 
kind that her resentment was aimed solely at King 
Oineus through his subjects. Thus we were within, 
sight of his lofty palace when first we struck ravaged 
territory and exposed ourselves to the boar’s violence. 
Everywhere was the sign of its visitation in tillage 
overrun with grey thistles and thorny scrub, in 
uprooted homestead after homestead, planks and naked 
rafters blackened with fire from the invader’s nostrils, 
spattered with the life-blood of guiltless men, their 
wives and children, who had aggravated the wrath 
of Artemis by ignorant protest and _ supplication. 
But the boar hid itself from us. We went on in file 
past the blind palace of Oineus, through that clear 
summer dawn where no bird had any heart to speak. 
Meleagros went first with Atalanté, leading northward 
to the Kalydonian lake amid its venomous marsh. 
Telamon was in front of me and Peleus behind. I 
confess that what I saw on all sides that morning 
turned back my young heart, unfamiliar with death 
such as the gods can send upon a whole people. To 
have seen the thing itself prompting to reckless action 
would not have troubled me, I know. Here was only 
the vacant track of anguish that had been, leaving 
naught for man to do but look and recognize and 
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turn away. Thus we travelled on all morning, until 
we had left behind us that dreadful plain and had now 
barren mountains on our right hand and the marsh 
on our left, as we skirted its northern fringe. Here 
were no more blood-stained ruins for Heérakles to 
deride, having sacked whole cities with his own single 
arm. We were alone in a threatening solitude that 
reduced even Héraklés to silence; the marsh opened 
out a mile away into white streaming water, while 
the mountain held out its black crags over us, as 
though to let them fall at the slightest stir of sound. 
But this was a thousand times easier to outface than 
the speechless plain. Many beasts rose up from the 
reeds and willows, fleeing before our advance. We paid 
them no heed, and had come nearly to the end of the 
lake empty-handed, when a quick shout filled the 
mountain with echoes and the marsh with clapping 
wings. I could see nothing; the sun leapt out from 
behind a rock, dazzling me after the long gloom of 
crags, as I darted forward at Telamon’s heels and 
came suddenly into open ground. Then I began to see. 

Close in front of us stood the divine boar itself, 
greater even than that which Héraklés wore down 
amid the snows of Erymanthos in mid-winter and 
carried alive to Mykénai, before his master Eurystheus 
would allow him to join Argo. It was tall as a bull, 
bristling dark-blue like iron over its vast head and 
shoulders tapering away to the narrow stern with 
little twisted tail. Behind the white glare of its tusks, 
two diminutive eyes burned upward blood-red against 
us. On the farther side I now saw Meleagros plunged 
up to his knees in the foul marsh, powerless to move. 
He had sprung high over the beast as it came for him 
like a flash out of its dense ambush of willows. Leaving 
the slough to make its own end of him, our enemy 
reared up to hold off his rescuers. As it lifted, there 
went a yellow flash of bronze through the air, and a 
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javelin quivered over the blade into its soft snout. 
It gave a shriek of astonishment, plucked out the 
weapon with its cloven forefoot, and champed it to 
pieces in a moment; then turned to deal with this first 
of all human assailants who had shed its divine blood. 
Atalanté had sprung forward too late to retrieve her 
weapon. The animal bounded high into the air at her 
like an immense dog. She slipped underneath and fled 
away. Thinking to have her an easy victim for its 
own terrible swiftness, it turned and started away 
after her ere any of us could make his cast. She had 
about ten yards’ start, and these she maintained; 
neither could she add to them nor her pursuer take 
from them. Had it been any other of us, he would 
have been outstripped and overwhelmed before he had 
gone a hundred yards. 

While we marvelled at the speed of that flight 
across the three miles of open ground before us, 
Meleagros, who had already sunk to his hips, was 
shouting continually for help. None of us dared 
approach the swamp that would soon stifle him before 
our eyes, until Euphémos ran up from his place in 
the rear and went out dry-shod to him, as he had gone 
out over the sea to Argo at Pagasai. He stooped over 
the sinking youth and drew him slowly forth, sick 
with nearness to so vile a death, lame with the slough’s 
clutches at his knee-joints. We passed him back from 
hand to hand into the care of Asklépios, who made 
such good work of him that by the time we saw the 
maiden huntress speeding back on her long circle 
towards us he was whole once more and had come to 
take his former place at our head. It was clear that 
Atalanté meant to run in amongst us, delivering her 
pursuer straight to our hands. We parted, therefore, 
right and left to let her through. Ten yards behind, 
the boar lumbered down upon us, snorting thick fire, 
with its red banner of a tongue flapping out and blue 
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shoulders rosy with blood-stained froth. First Meleag- 
ros drove his javelin sheer down its gaping throat as it 
came on, looking neither to right nor left with eyes 
blinded by their own redness. His uncle Iphikles 
hurled unerringly at the tiny aperture of its ear. 
Héraklés slammed it across the shoulders with his 
brazen club, missing its head by reason of the speed 
with which it passed him. I was-not grieved to see the 
javelin of Idas leap fiercely over the monster’s iron 
back, so that his brother Lynkeus was saved only by 
his keen sight from receiving it between the eyes. 
Telamon’s lance, fixed obliquely in its flaming snout, 
doubled and snapped. I myself aimed, as I had been 
taught year after year with Kheiron, at the pit of its 
foreleg opening on the stride. But I threw too high, 
misjudging the beast’s stature; my spear bounded 
back from the wall of bristles harmlessly into my hand 
again. Péleus, next to me, profiting by the same in- 
struction, undertook the same stroke, with entire 
success. His weapon buried itself with two feet of the 
shaft through that unarmoured crevice; we heard the 
heart-strings snap, and the monster sank forward on 
its knees, splintering the shaft of Meleagros’ javelin, 
which still protruded from its mouth. Immediately the 
heroes rushed in upon it, rolling it over to blood their 
spears in its helpless belly, while Héraklés straddled 
in the midst and brayed all its bones with his bludgeon. 
I took no part in that unhandsome butchery of a 
beaten foe, having made my one stroke against it 
without effect, though the head of my spear came 
back to me bent double. Péleus and I, Nestor and 
Kaineus, Meleagros and Atalanté, stood away, while 
the rest, yelling their famous war-cries and cursing 
one another’s obstruction, beat the dead boar out of 
shape. Asklépios was engrossed in his own errand. 
We could see him far out over the swamp on the 
shoulders of Euphémos, directing him to gather certain 
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herbs, ordinarily inaccessible to mankind, which he had 
observed just before our quarry made its leap out of 
the willows at Meleagros. 

Meleagros stood now by Atalanté’s side. She was 
one of the most beautiful women that I have ever seen, 
liker maiden goddess than mortal maid, rendered by 
her shamed love of Iason inaccessible at that time, 
although there was a fierceness of womankind in her 
mind that led her some years afterward to pollute 
with urgent surrender of virginity the sacred grove 
of God. The short hunting-tunic which she wore 
among us that day manifested her body’s clean gran- 
deur, bearing aloft the small fearless head bound 
close like a man’s with its wreath of bright hair. 
There was womanhood in her mind, nevertheless, 
that could draw men to their death for its sake. 
Loving Iason alone and being shamed by him, she 
was content to be the death of every other suitor, 
until Milanion, by the assistance of Aphrodité, caught 
her with a trick. 

Meleagros stood by Atalanté’s side. His shame was 
terrible to watch. He owed his life to this maid, whom 
he worshipped, and yet he was aware that she recked 
not of him, whether he lived or perished. The boar’s 
hide, which had been riddled with spears and _ split 
by the pounding of Héraklés’ club, was not worth 
giving her. We burnt it along with the carcass on a 
pile of dead willows. Then we dispersed. Meleagros 
begged leave to convey Atalanté back over the 
Krissaian Gulf into Arkadia, but she strongly advised 
him to return to his own wife in Kalydon. 

Péleus and I and Asklépios bore him home to 
Kleopatra, and remained during his sickness to protect 
the old king from the sons of Agrios, whom the boar’s 
destruction let loose upon him once again. Meleagros 
sank steadily away from life, having no more wish 
to live. Asklépios declared from the first that this 
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sickness was beyond his skill. Other physicians came 
to him and formed the opinion that he was being | 
poisoned by some miasma that had oozed into his 
veins from the clutching swamp. He confided himself 
patiently to their hands; no care of theirs could restore 
his wasted will towards existence. His young wife 
Kleopatra and his sisters waited upon him as it was 
pity to behold; for he had no-remembrance of any 
but the maiden Atalanté, who, having saved his life, 
had gone her way and left him with it hanging useless 
upon his hands. The word of Asklépios left us no room 
for doubt that he was dying. Only his mother Althaia 
would not believe. There was a reason, she said, why 
Meleagros could not perish. 

One day she took the three of us, Péleus and Askle- 
pios and myself apart, and told us her secret. Seven 
days after his birth, the angel of God appeared before 
her, saying that this son of hers could never die until a 
certain brand then burning in the hearth should be 
consumed. She bade her woman quench the brand 
immediately, and had preserved it ever since as the 
chief treasure of her house in a chest of threefold oak 
and bronze bolted to the floor. Leading us now to this 
chest, she unfastened it with seven keys and showed 
us the log, white and split on its underside as when 
it was first rescued from the hearth, but solid and 
scatheless above. Therefore he could not die yet, she 
said, for here was the pledge of his immortality. 

He sank day by day before our eyes. The end opened 
quietly to receive him, who had not once named his 
deadly want throughout all the silent hours of his 
fading, burnt to dust by that inward flame which 
consumes without smoke. 

Althaia alone would not believe that he was dead. 
She had the chest unbolted from its place and brought 
where he lay so strangely among us. She unlocked it 
with her seven keys and heaved up the ponderous lid 
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with triumphant strength. In the midst lay her log, 
white as snow. She laid a wondering hand upon it. 
Under that touch it sank into a heap of cold ashes, 
cold as her son’s burnt-out corpse. 


CHAPTER XI 
PEBAV E SCHOO: 


I returned to spend two more’ years at school with 
Kheiron, bringing back with me for mother Khariklo, 
in earnest of my first venture, one of the boar’s divine 
tusks, which I rescued from the fire that consumed 
its body and hide. 

Of all that company there were only two whom I 
saw again, Péleus and Nestor. The latter, when I 
met him on the shore of Trois, was a man of five- 
score years whose wisdom in the affairs of mankind 
and knowledge of war in particular earned reverence 
such as gods claim for themselves. He returned safely 
to Pylos afterwards and lived there another forty 
years. I cannot say that I knew him. Péleus told me in 
Kalydon how Kaineus had saved this Nestor’s life 
long ago in the battle against the centaurs which 
befell at Hippodameia’s wedding, and how he had 
recently escaped the brutal doom of his father and 
brother Periklymenos by remaining in Argo to the 
end of her voyage at Iason’s request. All his manhood 
had been occupied with repelling the assaults of his 
father’s enemies from Pylos; yet peace awaited him 
on his return thither in his old age, surrounded by 
sons and grandsons of his own. Shall I say, the peace 
of God? 

Asklépios, we heard soon afterwards, was destroyed 
by God and spread-eagled among the stars, on account 
of having so perfected himself in his art as to be cap- 
able of restoring the very dead to health. I never saw 
him again, for he did not return to Pélion. But many 
years later I saw his two sons Makhaon and Podalei- 
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rios, whom Nestor brought with him to the war and 
put in charge of the hospital-base on Tenedos. 

Atalanté was returning alone from Kalydon over 
the hills to her ship, when the centaurs Rhoikos and 
Hylaios, who had come down the southernmost spur 
of Mount Oita to lie in wait together, descended upon 
her unawares. She darted back, leaving her garment 
in their eager hands, and slew them, one after another 
with sword and spear, in the running fight that fol- 
lowed. But the wrath of God ultimately overcame her, 
in the year of Iason’s death, while she profaned with 
her bridal embraces his dark grove; she and her 
bridegroom Milanion, sole survivor out of all her 
desperate wooers, fierce flank to flank, as lioness and 
lion, climbed away that evening out of mortal ken 
into the storm-bound height of Erymanthos. 

In Kalydon the vengeance of Artemis for the 
murdered beast wrought itself to an end without pity. 
Althaia hanged herself for chagrin at the cruel trick 
wherewith the angel of God had cheated her of 
Meleagros’ immortality. Her banished son Tydeus 
fell mortally wounded before Thebé, and lost his 
chance of immortality likewise by a trick. For as he 
gnawed the ground in his anguish, the head of his 
enemy was thrust between his blind jaws; at that sight, 
the goddess who came to make him whole hid her face 
and fled back to Olympos. Kleopatra, the deserted wife 
of Meleagros, followed him closely of her own will into 
the house of Aidés. His sisters, transformed by the 
mocking goddess into speckled guinea-hens, were 
driven through the air to her temple in the Aigaian 
isle of Leros, where to this day, having lost the use 
of wings, they struggle to and ‘fro with white cheeks 
and scarlet mouths uttering their shrill senseless 
lamentation. Déianeira alone was spared to be the last 
bride but one of Héraklés, and to slay herself eventually 
as the unwitting cause of his frightful death. In the 
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midst of these horrors, the sons of Agrios surprised 
and drove their broken-spirited old uncle Oineus from 
his throne, to bestow it upon their father. So the 
vengeance of Artemis mounted to its climax and 
paused, leaving space for mortal vengeance. 

Akastos, on his return from Kalydon, forced his 
way back by treachery into Iolkos, and drove out 
Iason with Médeia. They fled for their lives into the 
distant stronghold of Ephyra. There Iason (madman 
that he was, thinking to escape the notice of such 
a mistress) betrothed himself secretly to the daughter 
of their host, King Kreon, during Meédeia’s confine- 
ment. She, having murdered her child at birth, sent his 
innocent bride a wedding-garment which burned her 
slowly to ashes, and destroyed Kreon himself while 
he strove madly to stifle those invisible flames with 
his embrace. Iason returned under cover of night to 
Pagasai. Launching old Argo single-handed, he rowed 
down the Gulf out into the wild Aigaian. It was mid- 
winter. A grey blizzard received and shrouded that 
lonely vessel at dawn from the coast-guards east of 
Aphetia. Nothing more was ever heard of Iason, 
although his former friend Péleus manned a ship, as 
soon as the news of his cisappearance reached Phthia, 
and battled with the storm for three days in search of 
him. Argo, rotted by years of lying up discarded on 
the beach, doubtless foundered beneath him that very 
night in deep water. 

Yet the curse brought home with her sacred 
treasure was left behind on earth. Akastos, at the 
instance of his queen, celebrated his throne’s recovery 
by making war on Phthia to possess himself of it and 
destroy Péleus. He entered Phthiotis with a hired 
army, ravaging right and left unprovoked. Péleus went 
out to meet him, calling upon the people; every man 
of his realm left harvest-field and wine-press to follow 
this beloved king. Akastos was driven back, vicious step 
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by step, to Iolkos; the gates he shut and sealed were 
opened after him by his own men; Péleus entered 
alone, and came forth presently alone amid the acclama- 
tion of both armies, crowned king of Iolkos, with 
Hephaistos’ faultless sword steaming from the life- 
blood of Akastos, his second purifier, and of his implac- 
able accuser Hippolyteé. 

When the time came for me at last to leave school, 
Kheiron gave Diomédés into my charge (albeit he was 
five years my senior), and sent us down to Kalydon 
for a vengeance upon the sons of Agrios. So we bade 
farewell to Kheiron and Khariklo and to Akhilleus 
with the other companions, who envied our departure 
upon such an errand. When I assured the great centaur 
that I should come again to visit him, he smiled 
strangely in answering that it would indeed be so. Then 
for the first time I doubted whether Artemis had wholly 
satisfied herself with vengeance in behalf of her 
slaughtered servant. Diomédés, at any rate, satisfied 
himself with vengeance in behalf of his grandsire. 
We surprised our enemies at meat in their great hall 
and made an end of them forthwith, chasing them 
hither and thither like rats. Diomédés killed four, 
including Agrios himself, to my one, since I spared the 
deformed Thersités, who was not fit even to kill. 

Having made an end, we began our hopeless search 
for the old king; but there was no trace of him any- 
where. Maybe he had wandered up into the mountains 
and yielded his broken life to some wild beast years 
ago. I returned northward to my father’s house at 
Ormenion, while Diomédés crossed the Gulf, travelling 
south to his dead father’s place of exile in Argos. 
There he became the guest of Amphiaraos’ son Alk- 
maion, as his father had become the guest of Amphi- 
araos’ supplanter Adrastos. Like his father, he was 
persuaded to go with his host in a company of seven 
heroes against Thébé. One only of their fathers had 
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returned alive; one only of these sons perished. The 
city fell into their hands, and was razed to the ground. 

Thenceforward there was peace awhile throughout 
Hellas, as we reckoned peace in those days. The great 
wheels of revenge seemed to have turned full circle. 
Héraklés was absent in pursuit of the Krétan bull. 
The gods left men to themselves. Peace, as we reckoned 
it in those days; for most kings then were pirates out 
of the north who had seized land by force of arms 
and were trying always to enlarge their own boundaries 
at the expense of previously established neighbours. 
My father’s realm was shielded on the west by the 
impassable barrier of Pindos, and on the east by the 
united kingdoms of Iolkos and Phthiotis held by 
Péleus his ally, to whose charge he presently committed 
his southern territory of Pylto also, in order to have 
both hands free for defence of his northern frontier. 
This was the state of affairs to which I returned. 
For a whole year, therefore, I saw much fighting and 
little else, up and down the banks of our river. Amyntor 
left his army time after time in my keeping, while he 
revisited Ormenion upon matters of state, as he said. 
At length he relinquished his command altogether, 
bidding me finish the war on my own account and 
have the glory of it, as became his son. After one 
month, the tide of invasion turned back. Our enemies 
sued for peace and retired to a given distance down the 
river, leaving their hostages in my hands. 

So I entered my native city, after fifteen years, 
in triumph, and found yet one thing there to disquiet 
me. Amyntor, weary of his ageing wife, had taken a 
young mistress, a lovely captive from the war, whom 
he named Kythéris. It was to her that he returned so 
often from the field after my arrival, and she it was 
who persuaded him finally to leave his army in my 
charge. My mother Kleoboulé and my sister Astyda- 
meia had left the king to his new mistress, living by 
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themselves apart in their own wing of the palace, where 
I could not do otherwise than join them, dearly as I 
loved the memory and sight again of my father. 

Now he was fifty years old and I was but twenty- 
four, while Kythéris was of my sister’s age, three 
years younger than myself. When she began first to 
look with favour upon me, I cannot tell. But I began 
to see her more and more frequently, and perceived 
that she was putting herself in my path. Alas! had 
she not cause to perceive the like conduct on my side? 

Close behind our palace, a lane went through the 
city-wall down its vine-clad embankment into the 
king’s park. Often I went out that way to hunt alone 
in the forest beyond, which mounts gradually for 
twenty miles out of Ormenion’s plain to the high pass 
of Kynos Kephalai, leading into Phthiotis beyond the 
prehistoric town Skotoussa in its gloom of trees right 
under the mountain. Often when I returned at dusk 
I would look up at the palace and see Kythéris looking 
down from her window to welcome me. I was glad of 
her welcome at first. It is good for a weary man alone 
at the day’s end to see his home brightening with a 
beautiful countenance to receive him as he draws 
near. Soon I apprehended how much more than good 
this was between us. I have never in my life desired 
any other woman for my own. But in the midst of my 
desire, Kythéris could never cease to be virtually my 
father’s bride. Therefore I took measures to avoid all 
sight of her. Fool that I was! how can one avoid sight 
of another, when the strength of needful love has set 
its hand upon both? I looked no more at the palace 
when I came up through the vineyards under the 
wall. Yet, without looking, I saw her, and she, looking 
down from above, knew that I saw her; love con- 
strained us, also, into occasions and times of its own 
making. We met, time after time, by what seems 
chance to mortals, in the galleries of the great house 
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and in the vineyards below. My mother, in an evil 
hour, observed this dangerous bondage of our hearts. 
Blind to all else but the opportunity of satisfying 
her resentment by stealing her husband’s mistress 
away from him, she claimed of me that deed as the 
part of a dutiful son towards herself. Nothing that 
I could do would give peace to her mind now, save 
only that: I would not hear her; she persisted; 
Astydameia was powerless to change her vindictive 
will against my father; I began to be afraid of her. 
Perhaps she spoke of it to Kythéris herself, for the 
girl showed me, at our next meeting, that she knew. 
She strove thereafter to avoid me, and I her. But 
love, with its irresistible weapon of chance, had the 
dominion over us notwithstanding. So the end was to 
come. 

My father’s jealousy, by reason of his unstable age, 
was easily awakened. Kythéris had reason to honour 
him, because with his own victorious arm he had 
saved her from the common fate of war which over- 
whelmed her comrades after battle at the riverside. 
Though no change presented itself in her conduct 
towards him, he was too old, as he well knew, ever 
to be made the centre of her life, as I, the younger 
image of himself, could be made. He showed, neverthe- 
less, a generosity of mind such as no other man, I 
think, in his position would have strength to maintain. 
He could not stoop to the vulgar level of grudging me 
his mistress’ favour. Some day, perhaps, he would 
have acknowledged our love’s claim by surrender of 
her. We, on our side, repaid his generosity with 
reverence, cost us what it might. Only Kleoboulé my 
mother claimed from me, with perpetual supplication, 
and even vague threats, the filial duty of dishonouring 
her husband. 

Amyntor, though he met the demand of neighbour- 
ing kings for assistance in their wars by sending me, 
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was absent himself on visits of state once or twice 
while I remained at home. These were the times when 
Kleoboulé became more than ever insistent with her 
claim upon my young integrity. Should I have fore- 
seen what payment my refusal must bring back to me? 
How could a man honourably anticipate such a thing 
from his own mother? Yet my fate was not within the 
scope of her intention. I do not think it ever entered 
her despiteful mind that I was to suffer most cruelly 
of all for the gratification of her resentment against 
my father. Else why did she make an end of herself ? 

The end came upon me so unexpectedly, in the 
midst of a dream, that I could never tell what portion 
was dreamed and what suffered. Most of what little I 
know was told to me by Kythéris, as she led me on 
through the forest that night. 

My father had arrived in the afternoon from a visit 
of three days to Péleus at lolkos; I had gone out to 
meet him, and, as usual, relinquished the government 
into his hands. Darkness gave the world to rest. I was 
dreaming, of myself in the room of a circular tower, 
face to face with a brown beardless chieftain of rob- 
bers, in whom I observed a strange likeness to my old 
adversary Autolykos greatly magnified. The only door 
from that room was above a flight of broken steps 
out of my reach behind him. He was forcing upon me 
abject terms of truce, which I, marvelling at my own 
complete subjection to his will, was accepting on be- 
half of my household, for fear of torture. This seemed 
to happen a second time, when his intimidation of 
me was yet more crushing than before. He was to 
come yet again. I had run out into the wilderness 
at nightfall, seeking to fortify myself with solitude 
against our next encounter. There his crew appeared 
silently through the dim air behind me, driving in 
full retreat close overhead, and he upright in his 
chariot amid their black throng. They streamed down 
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in front of me, turning white against the ground a 
moment before they vanished into it. Dark stragglers 
followed and turned white and vanished. While I 
stood there rejoicing over my victorious enemy’s de- 
feat, yet wondering at my own recent submission to 
this mere shadow, Lynkeus was standing on the hori- 
zon of that level wilderness slowly sweeping it with the 
terrible beam of his eyes, as though in search of some 
appointed victim. The beam crept towards me. I knew 
that if it caught and rested upon my eyes they would 
be blinded by it in a moment with intolerable pain. 
It drew nearer. I could not stir. I knew that I was about 
to be blinded, not in a dream merely but in reality 
also. Lynkeus on the horizon was turning deliberately 
towards me now. My eyes were what he sought. 
He had some reason unknown to me. It was all a mis- 
take. But he stood too far away for the sound of my 
voice to reach him, had I shouted. What could I say? I 
knew only that some mistake occasioned this inex- 
orable blinding of me. The twofold beam sprang across 
and stabbed through both my eyes, one after the other. 
I felt their nerves split. A huge white flare went up 
before me. I leapt out of bed, and could see nothing 
save the white scroll of flame writhing within my 
eyelids. My father’s voice spoke somewhere. I could 
not hear what it said. But when it ceased I knew that 
there was no security for my life thenceforward in 
Ormenion. Then the pain rushed up into my brow and 
blinded me. 

I remember nothing of my escape. My brain was 
plunged in flames, twisting and quivering in the 
midst. I rushed out of doors to cool it, but the flames 
rose yet more fiercely in the open wind. When I came 
to myself, I was running through the forest, spear in 
hand. All was darkness around me, I knew by the 
trees’ sombre hush and fragrance; but within the 
dazzling anguish of my brow all was purple flame. 
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I ran and a human voice followed; I crashed into a 
tree and fell; the voice came and stood over me. 

‘Phoinix, are you badly hurt?’ 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I shall do,’ thinking still that I 
answered my own voice in a dream. 

‘When you can move again, we will go on. Nothing 
will come near us. I have this torch, and others for 
our journey to-night.’ 

‘Kytheris!’ I cried, recognizing her voice through 
the hiss of flames in my head. ‘Go home. It is not safe 
for you to be here. I shall do. Why have you followed 
mer 

‘I have no home,’ she answered. 

In my bewilderment, raising both hands to my 
cheeks, I found them greasy with blood. 

‘Go home,’ I repeated; ‘I am not fit for you to see.’ 

Then I felt the warmth of the torch as she brought 
it towards my face, and heard her cry out with horror. 

“What is it?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, Phoinix, he has blinded you; he has pierced 
through your eyes.’ 

‘That was Lynkeus. I could not move. The beams 
found me out at last in the wilderness. They stabbed 
through my eyelids and plunged my brain into their 
furnace. Are they still there?’ 

‘Alas, yes. Let me draw them out.’ 

So with her pitiful fingers she plucked out the beams 
through my eyelids. When I could speak again, I 
asked what like they were. 

‘Pins of bronze,’ she answered. ‘Two pins of mine, 
with which I fasten my dress. They had been made 
red-hot.’ 

Presently the pain relented, the leaping flares 
slackened their tumult. I rose up and suffered myself to 
be led on through the forest. Wild beasts followed us, 
but the brandished torch compelled them to keep 
their distance. The sky whitened before my dead sight 
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as we mounted into the high pass of Kynos Kephalai, 
and the last torch was extinguished. There we rested 
awhile. The sun, lifting clear over Sépias from the 
sea’s rim, struck with its first warmth upon my face. 
Kythéris led me to a spring, where I washed off the 
blood I could not see, now that we had safely crossed 
the frontier of my father’s realm, markedeby a stand- 
ing stone in the throat of the pass; on which I laid 
her hand and mine as we went by, testifying of our 
innocence before the gods. That stone, at least, will 
stand to all time, with our oath upon it. 

She had told me on our way during the night all that 
she knew of our disaster. My mother had visited the 
king last night before she retired to sleep. This was her 
first appearance in his end of the palace since their 
separation. Amyntor received her with every token 
of honour due to his queen, sending Kythéris forth to 
her own room. Thither he came not long afterwards, 
with tears streaming unconsidered down his cheeks. 
He caught her wretchedly by the hands and told her 
that our guilt was known to him. What guilt? He 
showed her in his helpless palm the two bronze pins 
that Kleoboulé herself claimed to have withdrawn 
from the girl’s discarded dress in my room on the first 
night of his absence, as witness to what she had seen 
there without our knowledge. How my _ mother, 
insensible to the sublime source of his overwhelming 
shame and desolation, must have gloried in this 
unexpected magnitude of her revenge upon him! 
Kythéris laid her hands against his great quaking 
shoulders. 

‘You think it true?’ she whispered. ‘Oh, you were 
mad to believe it!’ 

‘Could I then do otherwise than believe ?’ 

Alas, I know he could not. Such malice as my mother 
had waited her chance to indulge at all costs against 
him lay beneath the understanding of his open heart. 
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He was left alone with the horrible alternative of 
believing that we had descended, like other mortals, 
to opportune abuse of his generosity. Kythéris was 
powerless, as are all open-hearted natures, to defend 
herself from such accusation, or her accuser from his 
own blinding despair through which every word or 
movement of hers must be received as a fresh token of 
guilt. He had not listened to her hands against his 
shoulders. She left him without another word, and 
went to prepare torches for our journey out of his 
realm that night. Then she waited for me among the 
vines under the city-wall. But I fled past her, spear 
in hand, brushing her heedlessly aside when she 
stepped out with the flame to show herself. So she 
pursued me across the park and up into the forest, 
until I ran full against a tree and lay still, where the 
torch showed her at last that my portion of our sen- 
tence had been more than common banishment. 

This was the only barbarous deed that my father 
ever was guilty of amid a barbarous age. God knows 
he had provocation enough in his own bewildered 
mind. No time was left him for recovery from his 
despair, if indeed so great a heart could have recov- 
ered itself with any lapse of time. He brought death 
upon himself, as I am yet to tell, barely three years 
after that of his queen, who cast herself down from the 
battlements in a paroxysm of remorse for that ruin 
which her ignoble vengeance had brought upon us all. 


When we had rested enough and comforted our 
bodies with the risen sun, Kythéris led me down as 
far as the brook Onkhéstos that rushes headlong 
towards Skotoussa’s overshadowed rampart under the 
mountain, where it spreads itself into a river. Beyond 
this brook, we emerged into the road leading down 
away northward for her through Pherai, the city of 
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Admétos, eastward for me along the ridge over Paga- 
sai to Iolkos. I do not know how we had power to do it, 
but we parted there on the hillside. 

‘If I came one step with you on your road,’ she 
said, ‘I should never leave you. You are among friends 
henceforward. I shall return to my own people.’ 

I know how she looked then, though I was never- 
more to behold her—those valiant wide eyes searching 
my blind stare for comfort, the brave anxious mouth 
and the firm tower of her neck lifted high above cow- 
ardice. She was right. The road was putting forth its 
question to be answered by us once for all. We could 
give but the one answer. She was not mine, even 
though her lord, my father, had driven her from his 
realm. We had given our oath of innocency before the 
gods. Therefore even now we would not kiss one an- 
other for the first time. She removed her hand that 
had led me hitherto. I heard her footsteps receding 
down her self-appointed road beside the brook. She 
came running back and stood before me again. I had 
not stirred. Three times she went thus a little way and 
lost heart, with never a sound between us. Then her 
resolute footfall hastened downhill once more from 
me, and was blotted out for ever by the brook’s tu- 
mult alongside. I turned my back upon her loss and 
groped my own way along the eastern road towards 
Tolkos, seven miles distant, with the murmur of the 
well-known Gulf growing louder and louder in my 
ears and the smell of it keener and keener in my 
nostrils. 


CHAPTER XII 
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The road was not easy for a blinded man to keep. 
At every bend I lost it and went stumbling in among 
bracken and boulders. The noise of the sea and its 
manifold reverberations among the hills surrounded 
me on all sides. Only the good sun stood fast in heaven, 
drawing my steps onward with its warmth. I must 
have travelled three miles in this helpless fashion, 
when the road turned steeply downhill. Then for the 
first time I heard a human sound—the bleating of 
herded sheep far down the hillside, answered by a 
dog’s authoritative bark. My road, though I went 
often wandering out of it and made little enough speed 
even when I had it firmly under my feet, brought me 
at length to the source of this sound. I could hear the 
flock’s multitudinous step twittering in shallow mire, 
hissing through the grass alongside. The dog left his 
task and came back to investigate me. I don’t think he 
took long to discover that I was blind and defenceless, 
in spite of my spear. His master, having called him 
away, came towards me himself. My gruesome face 
startled him, though it had not alarmed his dog. Then 
he came closer. 

‘Good sir, do you wish to pass the sheep?’ 

‘Shepherd,’ I answered, ‘I am blind, you see. Give 
me leave to follow the sheep with you as far as you 
go on my road.’ 

‘Yes, surely; if your road lies towards Iolkos. The 
sheep have their fold in the plain two miles short of 
Tolkos.’ 

‘T am on my way thither.’ 
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‘Then, sir, come with us so far, if it pleases you. Eat 
and drink and rest in my house, such as it is. My son 
shall guide you thence to the city whenever you wish.’ 

‘Give me your arm, shepherd, to guide me now.’ 

I could feel his shudder against my side. 

‘Do not fear me,’ I said. ‘See, I will turn my head 
away from you as we go, and beg you to pardon my 
disfigurement.’ 

‘God forbid,’ cried the good shepherd, ‘that I should 
shrink from any man by reason of his affliction! It 
was the spear that troubled me.’ 

“The spear?’ I answered, transferring it into his 
hand forthwith. ‘Then you shall carry it for me.’ 

Yet I could not help wondering how a shepherd, 
called upon so often to defend his flock, should be 
afraid of a common hunting-spear. 

So we came with the sheep’s gentle pace to the door 
of their fold in the plain. As soon as they were safely 
installed, he brought me along to his cottage near at 
hand. There his wife set meat and drink before me, 
keeping silence in accordance with his admonition in 
my behalf. 

When I had rested awhile, I rose up to go on my 
way. The shepherd called his son from the garden and 
bade him lead me faultlessly to the gates of Iolkos, 
asking no question. 

‘I should accompany you thither myself,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘but I have my sheep still to feed.’ 

As I departed he came running out after us with 
the spear, which I had forgotten. I begged that he 
would keep it.as a gift. 

Thus, late in the afternoon, I was brought to the 
gates of Iolkos and named myself before the guards, 
bidding them lead me to Péleus their king. They led 
me without delay into that glorious presence which I 
had no hope ever to behold again. 
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‘I know the man well by reputation,’ Péleus replied 
to my enquiry concerning the shepherd who befriended 
me. “No one has ever been able to find his sheep-fold 
again. They say he goes always unarmed, and yet his 
flock is never raided by beast or robber. Many travel- 
lers have been saved by his hospitality, but none ever 
could find the place again.’ 

‘It is two miles from this city.’ 

‘So they all say. But they never find it.’ 

“You mean he does not exist.’ 

‘I have asked Kheiron. Kheiron says he does not 
exist among mankind—yet.’ Well, Kheiron was a 
prophet; one cannot ask a prophet what he means. 


We set out early on the following morning to climb 
Pelion. I was worn out with pain and required often 
to rest. By noon we had mounted to the shoulder of 
Pelethronion, where I lay down in a cool room of trees 
and gathered back my strength for the remainder of 
the ascent. The long summer evening had dimmed 
already the coast far below us when we emerged op- 
posite the great precipice, little more than a thousand 
feet from the summit. Péleus was explaining to me 
how far we had come; he broke off in the midst of a 
word, tightening his grasp on my arm. 

‘What is it?’ I asked wearily. 

‘Centaurs—five of them.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Above the precipice. They are galloping all in a 
bunch after somebody. I can only see his head racing 
like a dark bead along the verge. They are bound to 
catch him at the end there. You remember how the 
cliff comes to an end. His body will land on the rock 
yonder in front of us.’ 

I remembered, and prayed that their ill-fated quarry 
might not prove to be Péleus’ own son. Yet we both 
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knew already that the time for such prayer was past. 
Within my withered eyelids I saw clearly Akhilleus, 
playing truant from school for the last time in his 
father’s helpless sight; and behind him I saw the 
merciless beasts magnificently grouped in headlong 
chase high overhead. The din of their interwreathed 
hooves came down to us; they were so close to the edge 
that dislodged stones came showering and bounding 
noisily among the boulders in front of where we stood. 
Péleus cried out; a fearful yell from above reached my 
ears a moment later, accompanied by a rending sound; 
huge weights came hurtling down through the air and 
burst asunder with a crash on the rocks in front, fling- 
ing a multitude of pebbles into our faces. 

‘The end of the cliff tilted and gave way under them,’ 
Péleus was shouting; ‘they all came over with it, 
except the boy. I can’t see him. Yes, there he is, on 
the torn edge, looking over to see what has become of 
them. It is not a pleasant sight, Phoinix. The boy has 
seen us. He is waving his arms.’ 

Had not my condition checked even his eagerness 
to make sure that his son had suffered no hurt, Peleus 
would have gone straight up the precipice above the 
smashed centaurs, where ihe broken edge now afforded 
a simple ending for such an ascent. He led me patiently 
round by the gradual sheep-track. I put forth all my 
little remaining strength to mend our speed, and man- 
aged with only one brief halt. In little more than half 
an hour we reached the top, where Akhilleus was wait- 
ing for us. Péleus relinquished his careful hold on my 
arm for the first time that day, and sprang to embrace 
his son. 

“You have been a time!’ the boy cried. ‘Kheiron 
gives us three minutes for that path. But wasn’t it 
wonderful, my father? They must have sounded good 
at the bottom where you were.’ 

‘That’s all very well, my son,’ Péleus answered with 
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forced severity. ‘But what are you supposed to be 
doing at this time of the evening instead of baiting 
centaurs within an inch of your precious life?’ 

‘Practising the lyre. But I’m pretty good at that, 
you know. I serenade mother Khariklo now and then, 
and she just loves it. This sort of thing is much better 
for me, don’t you think?’ 

‘We shall have your master’s opinion of that pres- 
ently. You remember Phoinix, don’t you?’ 

I am afraid I cannot have risen very graciously to 
this meeting; for I had no further consciousness of 
my surroundings until they laid me down between 
them on the platform before Kheiron’s cave. 

The great centaur had seen our approach, as he 
stood there scanning and overhearing all the mountain 
and snuffing the wind from time to time. Only two 
of his pupils in three whole generations had been killed 
on Pelion; yet many had been indebted for their lives 
to his vigilance. He knew that Akhilleus could not 
perish yet, with his doom of unwarlike death far hence 
to guard his life jealously meanwhile for its own, 
fulfilment. Yet he feared that the centaurs might 
damage him or take him prisoner, little more than a 
child as he was. When, therefore, he first saw in the 
distance our group of two bearing a senseless third 
between them, he warned Khariklo to have ready 
a couch for broken limbs. As we came nearer, he 
recognized Péleus at my head and Akhilleus at my 
feet, and thus identified me through all my hideous 
disfigurement. First and foremost, he required to 
know where Akhilleus had been all this while; but 
when the boy began to glory in the dexterity with 
which he had sent five full-grown centaurs headlong 
to their death, Kheiron boxed his ears—somewhat 
heavily, I thought, for a thirteen-year-old—and sent 
him staggering away to his proper business within the 
cave. 
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‘I’m afraid I hit him rather hard,’ he apologized to 
Péleus, ‘but it was such a relief to have him back 
safe and sound after all this anxiety. Carry our 
Phoinix to his room; Khariklo will show you. Ah, 
Phoinix, you promised us, did you not? that you 
would be coming back.’ 

After I had been put to bed, Kheiron came in and 
sat on his huge haunches beside me, as his manner 
was while he examined us. I told him all that I had 
learned from Kythéris concerning my blindness, and 
handed over to him the two bronze pins received at 
parting as my sole memorial of her. Finally, he gave 
me to drink of some drowsy syrup that smoothed away 
the red fire out of my brain and pressed me irresistibly 
down into dreamless sleep. When I awoke, old Khar- 
iklo brought me food; the morning, she said, was 
already far advanced. All my strength had now for- 
saken me. I lay still and suffered her to feed my 
mouth, with her spoon in one hand and with the other 
sustaining my powerless head. Then Kheiron came 
with his own great faultless fingers to dress my eyes. I 
heard him break the seal of one of his precious phials, 
enriching the whole room with a strong cleanly 
fragrance. 

‘Can you tell what this is, Phoinix ?’ 

I breathed that intricate scent carefully two or three 
times, and began to name its ingredients one by one as 
they revealed their presence to me. 

‘Hyssop, Mallow, Melilot, Fennel, Viper’s Tongue, 
Yarrow, Comfry, Smallage, Shepherd’s Purse and 
Elder. The foundation is Honey and Vervain, and 
something else.’ 

‘Right. And what else?’ 

‘There is one element, the most powerful of all, to 
which I can give no name.’ 

‘Nor can your master. This salve is of greater 
virtue, Phoinix, than any of mine. Asklépios brought 
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it to me in the year of his death. Its base, he said, 
is a certain perilous herb which grows beyond all 
human reach in the marsh of Lake Kalydon.’ 

‘Then I remember. As soon as we had felled the 
boar, he went far out into the swamp on Euphémos’ 
shoulders, directing him to gather this very herb. 
What can it do for me?’ 

“We shall know,’ said Kheiron, ‘in a day or two.’ 

Each morning and evening he came to dress my 
hopeless eyes with his own immortal fingers, while 
Khariklo nursed my body back to bygone strength. 
After three days I became conscious that this salve, 
which Asklépios had dedicated as his masterpiece 
shortly before paying the common penalty for God’s 
envy at his achievement in behalf of mankind, was 
threading its powerful way through to the shrivelled 
centres of my eyes. When I was strong enough that 
afternoon to walk abroad, Akhilleus was appointed to 
lead me; for his father, having seen me safely be- 
stowed, had gone back straightway to complete the or- 
ganization of his newly added realm. Akhilleus was by 
several years the youngest of the pupils at that time; 
but the post of guide to his master’s blinded patient was 
assigned to him formally as a punishment for break- 
ing bounds. When the others went off to hunt and 
wrestle and ride, he was compelled to stop foolishly at 
home and choose out for me the safest walks on that 
snow-clad mountain-side. Punishment though it was, 
he performed his duty with a most noble grace. In his 
care I never made one false step. Day by day the 
power of sight was changing within me from a horrible 
racking memory to a future likelihood. As on some 
burnt heath next year’s bracken, like a host of bright 
green snakes heaving out of black cinders their 
doubled-down heads among its charred spikes, will 
rise again, so through the dead tangle within my eyes 
new filaments and tissues were growing into life. On 
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the sixth day I began to see. I was returning towards 
the cave with Akhilleus. The shock of vision brought 
me to a standstill. I could see a red light all round me 
where I leaned upon the bough of a slender silvery oak 
amid the snow. 

‘Akhilleus,’ I said, supposing him, in my astonish- 
ment, to be close behind me out of sight, “I never 
knew that there was any tree so far up the mountain 
as this.’ 

‘What tree do you mean, Phoinix? There is no tree.’ 

‘But this young oak, here; I can feel it,’ I cried, 
waving the bough to and fro. 

‘What is happening? Why do you fling my arm 
about so?’ 

‘Tell me quickly. Is the sun setting?’ 

‘Yes, the whole mountain about and above us is one 
vast flame. What is the matter?’ 

Then, gathering my amazed wits, I understood. 

‘Do not be frightened, Akhilleus. My sight is com- 
ing back to me. But it comes strangely. I see a red 
light everywhere, more like blood than sunset. I see 
you as a young silvery oak; your arm, against which I 
lean, is its lowest bough. Nevertheless, I am beginning 
to’ See: 

Akhilleus gave me no answer. All of a sudden, as 
we stood there in the snow, he threw his arms vio- 
lently round me and burst into tears. 


Within a week of that first bewilderment, the salve 
had fulfilled its task and left me whole. I was watch- 
ing a wonderfully clear winter dawn. The sun rose, as 
it had never risen in my former sight, from behind a 
pointed crag far away over the smooth dome of the 
Aigaian. The peak shone as though a furnace were 
glowing upward at its foot, resplendent above the 
dark chain of isles which closed our everyday horizon. 
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‘That,’ said the Master, towering over me from 
behind, as he approached to conduct his daily examina- 
tion of my eyes, ‘that is Skyros. Lykomédeés, its king, 
is your father’s guest-friend. I shall be sending you 
thither one of these days on a divine errand. If you 
can see Skyros eighty miles away, your sight is perfect. 
Give your thanks not to me but to our dead Asklépios, 
who has earned them. Go now to the house of Dio- 
medeées. Bid him in my name conduct you to the ser- 
pents’ house in the hills above Epidauros. There pay 
your debt by instituting the worship of Asklépios.’ 

Thus I left Pélion once more, not daring this time 
to promise that I should return again. Diomédés in 
Argos had heard much concerning a mysterious house 
of serpents among the mountains that bordered his 
realm, but had never seen it for himself. We set out 
as pilgrims on foot, bearing gifts. The place, when we 
found it at last by the direction of shepherds who kept 
warning us that none ever returned alive from its 
infested precinct, was a ruined temple to some for- 
gotten hero among pine-forest, overrun with green 
harmless snakes, with every sort of precious herb 
growing wild in the crannies of its marble shell. These 
the snakes plucked and trailed hither and thither in 
their mouths, as though calling our attention to them. 
Against the temple’s inner wall, its ancient builders 
had left a projection of living rock for an altar, on 
which lay a coiled serpent, much larger and more bril- 
liant than the rest, with pale-blue eyes burning stead- 
fastly through the gloom, and scarlet flickering tongue. 
Mindful of what Péleus had told me concerning the 
temple that his companions sacked in Kolkhis to their 
own damnation, I drew near and carved with my knife 
on that altar’s base the name AsKLéptos. Then, hav- 
ing made our offerings, we went down to Epidauros 
five miles away, and by force induced its king to con- 
vey all the sick and maimed of his city up to Asklépios’ 
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precinct on the pine-clad height, appointing all phy- 
sicians to a priesthood for tending them faithfully as 
the divine serpents should direct with the herbs in 
their mouths. Diomédés and I stayed there for three 
days to see that our command was fully executed. Even 
within that brief while, we witnessed many miracu- 
lous cures and unhoped-for commencements of re- 
covery. The temple’s reputation spread itself apace 
through Hellas and mid-Argos. Thence began the cult 
of our dead Asklépios which now occupies the whole 
world. 

Returning to Iolkos, I accepted from Peéleus his 
palace here in Phthia and his inland realm of Dolopia 
to govern for him. They were a wild hard-bitten crew, 
those Dolopes, among the foot-hills of Othrys. I 
narrowly escaped assassination several times during 
my first visits to their chieftains for the purpose of 
checking their cattle-raids into Phthiotis. They kept 
me busy enough for two years, but in the end they 
were brought round to some sort of order. 

One hot afternoon I was walking at the end of 
this garden, when I saw a small boat in the distance 
creeping down the flat sea towards me. It took a 
full hour to come within hail, when I saw that its soli- 
tary occupant was the boy Akhilleus. I went to the 
top of the steps and beckoned him that way; he 
waved back and turned his boat rippling straight 
towards me. Close under the steps he swung her dex- 
terously up into the wind and dropped his sail, ex- 
tending to me the butt of his oar, by which I drew 
him alongside. I noticed that there were two pairs of 
oars in her. 

‘Kheiron sent me to fetch you,’ he explained. 

“To-morrow morning,’ I answered. ‘It is too late to 
start now. We shall have to row all the way dead 
against the wind.’ 

Akhilleus remained, therefore, as my guest in this 
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palace where he was born. We sat and talked that 
evening in the very room where he had so nearly 
suffered the fate of his six brethren. Kheiron had not 
told him what my errand was to be, save that it 
closely concerned his own fortunes. On the morrow 
we started at an early hour, rowing strongly together 
up-wind across the dawn-smoothed sea towards Sépias’ 
dim jagged wall. 

When we were close enough, we rested to single out 
our destination in the small overshadowed bay from 
which, fifteen years ago, Péleus had started forth 
alone home to his emptied palace. There on the rim of 
sand we perceived a white speck and knew that it must 
be the centaur himself awaiting our arrival. We bent 
again eagerly to our oars, flouncing through spray 
whipped back upon us by wind and tide at variance. It 
was Kheiron. Beside him rose the smoke of a fire on 
which he was cooking breakfast for all three of us. We 
hurled the boat ashore and ran to greet him. The good 
centaur smiled to see Akhilleus outstrip me by yards 
in that short distance. I have never tasted such a break- 
fast, nor ever eaten one, even before Ilios, in such 
pathetic company, knowing, as I did by Kheiron’s 
manner, that this meal was a prelude to lifelong sep- 
aration. Afterwards he led me apart. 

‘Do you remember, Phoinix, how, when you first 
saw Skyros, I said that I should be sending you 
thither on a divine errand one of these days?’ 

‘I remember. Has that day come? Send me, my 
father, whithersoever it seems good to you.’ 

‘To Skyros. But the choice is not mine. The boy’s 
mother came to me yesterday, bidding me send him 
thither. King Lykomédés has seven daughters. Akhil- 
leus is to be received among them as a maiden. It 
will be your errand to see that he is so received. You 
must go now to Péleus. The tide will turn presently and 
carry you with the wind up to Iolkos. Tell Peleus of 
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your errand, procure a ship from him, and set out early 
to-morrow. Thetis herself will convey you safe 
through the open sea to Skyros, and bring you, 
Phoinix, home alone. Péleus will tell you the rest.’ 

He bade me farewell, and then summoned Akhilleus 
to bid him farewell. I did not see their parting. We 
pushed off and hoisted sail with our backs to the shore. 
When, emerging into sunlight from the great moun- 
tain’s shadow, we looked again, it was empty. 

We came to the house of Péleus shortly after noon. 
I told him in the presence of Akhilleus whither we were 
bound, begging that he would furnish us with a ship 
for our voyage and maiden’s apparel for his son. He 
led us down to the harbour, gave us our choice of 
all his fleet, and had the ship rowed across to wait 
under escort at Pagasai. After supper Akhilleus pro- 
tested in vain; we compelled him to try on the dress 
he was to wear as a girl among the daughters of Lyko- 
meédes, while I taught his hands to bind up his long 
hair with a golden snood. Then we drilled him to walk 
and stand in his disguise. The only women he had 
ever seen in his life were all-glorious Apollon’s 
daughter Khariklo and the silent slaves who had 
waited upon him in my palace. This very ignorance 
assisted his impersonation by eliminating from it every 
trace of self-consciousness. The stainless royalty of 
his glance, the nostrils and mouth and the brow’s vir- 
ginal precision, the clean poise down to swift slender 
ankles—all put me strangely in mind of poor Melea- 
gros’ Atalanté. We marvelled at him and sent him to 
bed. 

‘Péleus,’ I began as soon as we were alone, ‘Kheiron 
said that you would tell me the rest. What does all 
this mean? Why this banishment as a maiden to 
Skyros during the best years of his life ?’ 

“Why indeed? We must do as the boy’s mother 
commands us to do with him. Do you remember, 
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Phoinix, that night when I had brought Ligyron, as 
he then was, to mother Khariklo, how we. three, 
Iason, you and I, were bidden to the Master’s own 
room and sat there on his back while he talked to me? 
Do you remember how he said that when Thetis came 
to remove her son from his charge she would be trying 
in vain to save him from the war?’ 

‘I remember that. And I remember what he had said 
already, bidding us all listen, just before he handed 
the child back to Khariklo: “Who am I, Péleus, to 
divert Necessity? He must go, though late, to the sad- 
dest war in the world and fall alone far from battle.” ’ 

‘I have told you, Phoinix (and your father also, who 
was present, has told you maybe), of the golden apple 
which Eris brought to my wedding on Olympos, and 
of the thirty minutes which God has allotted to the 
goddesses for settlement of their dispute. Early on the 
first night of our march with Argo through the Libyan 
Desert, the seer Mopsos came to my side and woke me 
and foretold his own imminent death, which had just 
been revealed to him in a dream. He dared not sleep 
again. I sat up with him all night. We talked concern- 
ing our lives, as becomes two men of whom the one is 
about to die. I told him then the story of. the bird 
Eris at my wedding, and asked what it would mean. 
“War, Péleus, war,” he answered, “the whole world at 
war after thirty years because of a shadow!” “What 
shadow?” “The daughter of God, her shadow.” 
Thenceforth he remained silent, brooding in spite of 
me upon his own death. At midday the sun struck him 
dead in our midst. We dared not halt to bury him.’ 

‘There are yet six years. Does she, though a goddess, 
think to keep her son hidden all that while?’ 

‘Let us believe it, Phoinix, aiding the gods’ mercy 
with our understanding, for all that he must go, 
though late, to the war, condemned by me (as I told 
you in Kalydon) to a wound and a death far from 
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home. Let us believe it. There are more than six years 
yet. Who knows how many more?’ 

Péleus went round before us to Pagasai next morn- 
ing and dismissed the escort, so that there was none to 
see us when we pushed off our ship from the old 
launching-place of Argo into the flowering Gulf. She 
ran out and stood still, rocking slowly in deep water. 
Then, as though a hand was being brought to bear 
under her stern, she turned southward and began to 
move. It was eerie thus to feel the ship grasped from 
under the sea, heading forth on a voyage across such 
width of open unfamiliar waters with complete assur- 
ance of reaching her destination safe and sound. Peleus 
stood watching the rapid surge astern which con- 
cealed his goddess-wife under its lengthening trail of 
foam. He shrank gradually from our view and dis- 
appeared. 

When we had passed Phthia and rounded into the 
open Aigaian where the chain of isles receded north- 
wards from us, we ran out oars and sent the ship 
bounding more swiftly still from wave to wave with 
a scattering of rainbow spray from her sides in the 
warm sunlight. Towards evening, with the shining 
crag of Skyros aloft before her, we shipped our oars 
‘and, Akhilleus having donned his disguise, sat still. So 
by the power of Thetis under her stern she went coast- 
ing steadily onward to where the wild mountain- 
torrent Kephisos breaks down from a high gorge to 
the sea. 

The entrance to this river was marked by a row of 
three stakes leading in along the shallows. On the very 
tip of the first, a great gull clung with wings outspread, 
struggling to maintain its hold and balance against 
the wind, which stiffened as the tide rose. When our 
ship passed close beneath, it stared down with strong 
hooked beak and harsh eyes fearlessly defying us. 
The cloud-ridden sky had opened out in the west a 
blue luminous archway with the sinking sun in 
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dense veils above it; against that ultimate brightness 
whence we had come, the grey sea went back to a hard 
quavering line. At the river’s gap the waves came 
riding in with indefatigable conformity of effort, 
lifting into themselves black horizontal bars of shadow, 
having their white plumes, reaped by the wind, flung 
back in misty swaths behind them. Within the channel, 
which we had now entered, there was quiet water 
lapping up on each side through fringes of weed to 
a brink of clear sand embossed with brown barnacled 
stones. The river came winding towards us through a 
margin of level wilderness from its last tremendous 
fall, half a mile away, out of a black crevice between 
two mountains, green on their lower slopes with the 
colour of long-buried bronze, ascending into brown 
coldness, topped with melancholy rags of cloud. 

We had no sooner leapt ashore in that solitude than 
Thetis came from behind the ship and stood in the 
river’s margin. It was not for me to move. Akhilleus 
ran down silently into the water and caught his mother 
by the hands. Were I a statuary, I might well devote 
what now remains of my life to perpetuating in stone 
that reunion. I was careful, at any rate, to treasure in 
my mind its every detail, for Péleus’ sake. I have re- 
counted it to him a thousand times since—how their 
four hands were clasped all together between their 
bosoms; how Thetis, being still taller than her son, 
stooped her divine head slightly over his; how the 
gentle river furled its edge about their feet and wafted 
the fringe of their dress. No furnace of colours from 
the west emblazoned them; only the sun, climbing 
down into the archway of sky, turned its roof to a 
dense ocean of silver-topped waves, made of their 
hair two golden flames and dazzling marble of their 
long white robes. But there is only one phrase that 
Péleus looks for still and remembers out of all that I 
have told him: They were more like immortal lovers 
than immortal mother and mortal son. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PRINCESS DEIDAMEIA' 


My errand was to insinuate Akhilleus among the 
daughters of King Lykomédés. Kheiron had told me 
that he was my father’s guest-friend, but he could 
be no friend of mine after his murder of the friendless 
Théseus for the sake of a sheepskin full of sacrilegious 
gold. Therefore I felt no scruple in accomplishing my 
errand to such a man by falsehood. I committed the 
boy to his charge as my young sister whom I was 
seeking to preserve from the violence of Heérakles, 
since he had sworn to possess himself of her whenever 
he should be passing again through the neighbourhood 
of Ormenion. On the following day I departed, leaving 
Akhilleus with his new companions under the name of 
Pyrrha to match his one golden head among their 
seven of black and bronze. He was the loveliest 
princess of all. Any king’s son, coming at that time to 
choose himself a bride from the royal house of Skyros, 
must have chosen this tall Pyrrha, albeit the first of 
Lykomédés’ daughters, Déidameia, his elder by a 
twelvemonth, was hardly less beautiful in her own 
dark fashion. The king gazed boldly at his new ward, 
with half a smile in my sight twisting his powerful 
visage. As the ship plunged westward with me alone 
next morning by the promised power of Thetis, while 
Skyros dimmed to a grey pyramid overtopping the 
horizon, I was not guiltless of a wish that yonder 
Lykomédés might induce Pyrrha some night to throttle 
him unexpectedly in her own defence. 

The ship bore me to the harbour of Tolkos and came 
to rest in her place among the fleet whence she had 
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been chosen. I went straight to Péleus in his hall. 
When he had heard me to an end, he rose up without 
a word and left me alone. 

I had said without shame that Pyrrha was my own 
sister flying overseas for concealment from the merci- 
less desire of Hérakles. The gods saw fit to build upon 
that falsehood almost immediately a yet more fearful 
truth. Three months had not passed ere the tainted 
son of God came with his old comrade Autolykos, 
hammering after sunset at the gates of Ormenion, 
demanding entertainment for that night on their way 
northward to seize the man-eating horses of Threéikian 
Diomédés. Amyntor had never forgotten Heéraklés’ 
abuse of his hospitality at my birthday-feast and 
Autolykos’ murder of the messengers whom he had 
sent out afterwards with a gift. He returned word that 
those two must go elsewhere to lodge that night. 
Two minutes later, he learned that the gates had 
been hoisted off their hinges from outside and the 
guards crushed flat beneath them. Heraklés came stalk- 
ing up the vacant street to the palace itself. He had a 
memory as keen as a dog’s for a place that he had once 
visited. Having broken down the door with his club, 
he went through the courtyard in search of this king 
who had dared to refuse him entertainment. Autolykos 
was no longer at his side, having gone straight to the 
temple of his step-father Apollon and extorted from its 
priests a ponderous ransom for the town’s safety, 
with which he departed straightway, leaving his 
companion to deal as he chose with the town. My 
father was arming himself for resistance when the 
slaves heard the maddened hero’s tread drawing 
nearer up the corridor, and ran away; their king was 
left alone half-armed, cumbered with his harness be- 
yond hope of defence. Ere he could pluck the torch 
from the wall and extinguish it, Héraklés was upon 
him. 
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Having shouted in vain on all sides for his friend, 
the son of God settled down to entertain himself that 
night in the hall of his murdered host. When he had 
dined, he called for the women. Now my sister 
Astydameia had concealed herself with her two 
handmaidens among the tall wine-jars in the cellar. 
Certain terrified slaves who came to fetch wine for 
their new master had seen them there, and now 
saved their own abject skins by dragging them forth 
one by one to his couch. When the hands of Herakles 
came upon her, each in turn knew that it was useless 
to resist. The deed was a vile one, even for a drunken 
demigod. He was soon to pay for it in full, neverthe- 
less, with that frightful death in which the misunder- 
standing of his neglected wife Déianeira, Meleagros’ 
sister, enfolded him. 

As soon as he left Ormenion to pursue his appointed 
labours, my sister fled with her maidens, bringing the 
first tidings to me. For many days she lay in my 
house, by her shame bereft of speech. When she began 
to recover, she found herself with child by the violence 
of our father’s murderer. 

One night I woke to find somebody standing in the 
dark beside my bed. Thinking this to be my sister, who 
was wont to come at all hours to me for comfort, I 
sat up and called gently her name. The voice that 
answered was not Astydameia’s. It was one that I 
had never heard till then, the voice of immortal Thetis. 
She stood so close that I could have touched her with 
my hand through the darkness that veiled her divine 
presence from my mortal sight. 

‘My son must leave Skyros without delay. Take 
ship alone and meet him after dusk at the mouth of 
Képhisos two days hence. He is in your charge hence- 
forth. Will you do this for me?’ 

Before I could reply, the room’s darkness closed 
over the place where her dim form had stood. I rose 
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early and made my preparations, taking the boy’s ap- 
parel that I had brought home with me five months 
ago. The wind, which had been adverse hitherto, was 
now blowing firmly out of the west for my sail. It so 
happened that Peleus was coming to be our guest 
awhile in Phthia on the very day appointed for my 
recovery of his son. 

Throughout my voyage the wind gathered power, 
and was spreading a white fury of surf against the 
river's mouth when I reached it at dusk on the second 
day. I dropped sail and hung carefully off-shore, 
doubting whether this hurried removal of Akhilleus 
might be necessitated (as I had once had the malice 
to hope) by his having broken the ruthless king’s 
neck. His arrival made an end of my doubt. For the 
young princess Deidameia came running by his side, 
imploring permission for their love’s sake to accom- 
pany him whithersoever his fortunes might demand. 
She pleaded with him the peril of her father’s indigna- 
tion to which he was abandoning her alone with the 
fruit of her childish womb. I dared not bring the ship 
too close, yet the voice of her supplication pierced the 
sea’s thunder, and I called aloud upon the boy to es- 
cape from this anguished entreaty ere it overcame him. 
He threw off his girlish robe, leaving it fallen in her 
grasp, rushed into the surf and swam out for me to 
haul him naked on board. The princess followed, with 
piteous cries, to the water’s edge, stumbling in among 
the spent breakers and halting affrighted before their 
tumult that hurled up and buried him as he swam 
away from her. As soon as he reached the ship, we 
bent to our oars, slewing her prow forth into the dark 
rage of wind and sea. Déidameia, with storm-whirled 
drapery, faded away like a marble column upright in 
the surf’s wild fringe below the vague mass of her 
native island. 

We had cause enough but no leisure for grieving 
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that night as we toiled on into the teeth of the wind, 
with the ship under us lifting on end to dizzy unseen 
altitude, tilting over and falling headlong amid the 
trough with a crash that seemed each time to start her 
firm timbers. At last the heavy sky lightened before 
our eyes, changing the invisible waves to iron-black 
laced with glimmering froth on all sides. We began to 
see once more the cone of Skyros that we had lost in 
the dark nine hours ago with the motionless figure at 
its foot. Looking ahead, as the ship balanced herself 
on a wave’s twilit crest before toppling over into 
hollow blackness, we saw the islands receding north- 
ward, and recognized by the speed we had made 
that Thetis was lending her divine hand to the effort 
of our oars. We looked at one another then for the 
first time, conscious that we were safe from all sav- 
agery of the storm. The clouds brightened fiercely and 
turned scarlet in our faces. We shipped our oars and 
drove onward mysteriously through cold spray of a 
sea of blood, doubling the southernmost isle into view 
of Skiathos and the familiar wall of Sépias that rose 
away northward to dim Pelion crowned with fire. 

Peleus was in the garden awaiting our arrival, 
warned by my sister to expect his son with me. 
Neither had he come alone to my house. Menoitios, 
king of Lokrian Opoeis, had fled recently from his 
throne to the protection of Péleus at Iolkos from the 
vindictive grief of Amphidamas, one of Argo’s ill- 
fated company, whose only son had been hurt acci- 
dentally to death in a bout of wrestling with Menoitios’ 
son Patroklos. I myself was to wrestle often with 
Patroklos afterwards as his instructor. He was three 
years older than Akhilleus and immensely strong. It 
took Akhilleus many arduous years to become his 
match, and even then I always felt that he was seri- 
ously handicapped by recollection of the boy he had 
once killed at this sport. 
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Peleus left the two in my charge to educate them, 
now that Kheiron had discontinued his school owing 
to the young centaurs’ dangerous feud against his 
pupils in revenge for the indignities to which Péleus 
and Iason and Diomédés had subjected their elders. 
Three of Kheiron’s boys had been ambushed by 
them of late in the forest and torn piecemeal; he 
had even warned his former pupils to visit him 
no more for a while. Accordingly, when old Nestor 
brought his son Antilokhos to Péleus, designing 
him for that famous school of heroes, he was re- 
ferred to me instead. Antilokhos was the eldest of 
my three, being twenty-two. Patroklos was nineteen 
and Akhilleus not yet seventeen. I may say that I 
myself was but twenty-seven. Peace continued in 
Phthiotis and Dolopia; yet I was able to show my 
pupils something of warfare by acceding to the re- 
quests of neighbouring kings for assistance against in- 
vasion. We were sent for to all parts of Hellas and 
loaded with gifts in return for our services both by sea 
and land. Every year the two fathers, Peleus and 
Menoitios, came down to Phthia and conducted an ex- 
amination. They found faults, which I did my best to 
correct before they came again. Those were happy 
days. Even Astydameia began soon to wish for hap- 
piness again in our midst, and was reconciled to her 
approaching motherhood. The boys were good to her, 
especially Antilokhos, whom the growing friendship 
of Akhilleus and Patroklos left often to himself. In- 
deed, he had set his fearless heart upon our making an 
expedition to intercept Héraklés on his way home from 
new rape and bloodshed of which rumours were com- 
ing to us out of the north, and to exact vengeance for 
my sister’s shame. I had considerable difficulty in 
restraining him, since I could see that his motive was 
not mere boyish truculence, but the commencement of 
love for Astydameia which was to endure throughout 
his valiant life. 
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Early in the night of her delivery, as we four sat 
trying to converse on a hill-top under the warm stars, a 
sudden tremendous flare astonished us from the top 
of Mount Oita, thirty miles away beyond the high 
shoulder of Othrys. All that afternoon the south wind 
had come shaken by mysterious groanings that began 
on the point of Euboia (so far as we could judge), 
travelled across to the mainland about Trékhis, and 
mounted gradually at sunset to the crest of Otita, 
terrifying every shepherd who had gone forth among 
the adjoining hills to fold his flock. For some minutes 
now this groaning gathered itself into a prolonged 
roar, and so ended. I was fain to comfort Antilokhos 
with assurance that these signs of groaning and fire 
portended the birth of a hero in Hellas that night. 
Nevertheless I had recognized the voice of Hérakles 
with his death upon him, stumbling back to perish in 
his own land. 

The glare climbed up into the stainless sky, a crim- 
son tree of smoke, losing itself amid the night’s trans- 
parency. Then distant flames began to stab with their 
points above the shoulder of Othrys, throwing up 
every detail of its ragged outline with the black peak 
looming eastward far aloft. We arose and climbed 
straight over that mountain’s red glimmering pass, 
and saw thence the river Sperkheios streaming blood 
into the purpled sea, for the flames were sinking now 
beneath their dense burden of smoke on the summit 
opposite. As we forded Sperkheios and began to climb 
once more, the stars went out one by one above us; 
ere we had ended, Euboia was already a dark blue 
rampart across the green and golden dawn. A silvery 
mound of ashes towered against us here seven thou- 
sand feet above the sea. Beyond it the hero Iolaos, com- 
rade of Heraklés after all men and gods abandoned 
him, was collecting stones out of the snow to build 
an altar for sacrifice. It was some time before he 
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noticed us where we stood apart keeping silence out of 
respect for his solitary grief. Then he left his altar and 
came near, with one hand lifted towards the vivid sky. 

‘Heéraklés is dead and risen,’ he proclaimed. ‘God 
himself, descending in a burning cloud, whirled him 
from the pyre. Come and offer sacrifice with me.’ 

‘Do you know who we are, Iolaos?’ 

‘No lovers of Héraklés, Phoinix. He forced your 
sister and murdered your father. There were many, 
alas, who suffered no less grievously by his erratic 
hand. Yet he was the son of God, and has died and is 
risen again.’ 

“What was his last deed on earth,’ I demanded, 
‘that mankind should sacrifice to him in heaven?’ 

‘As we were coming home through Pherai, he raised 
from death Alkéstis the wife of King Admétos, who 
had taken upon her to die in his behalf. Péleus will 
tell you how it was.’ 

Therefore we joined with him in building his altar, 
and the boys caught on the mountain-side a wild ram 
for sacrifice. As the rich smoke went up with our 
prayers. I forgot my own grudge against Hérakleés, 
and I think Antilokhos forgot even his, with our 
minds set upon that last great-hearted labour of all, 
death itself crumpled and tossed back from its prey. 
Afterwards we heard that he was drunk at the time 
of that miracle’s performance, and we thought none 
the worse of it thereby. 

“You have come thirty miles this night to pay with 
me the first honour to my risen lord,’ said Iolaos, 
when our sacrament was concluded, ‘who will be 
worshipped throughout the world henceforth, as your 
Asklépios is worshipped, Phoinix. Even you, who had 
most cause to hate him,-and even you, Antilokhos, 
have renounced your hatred by this rite. Therefore 
let me tell you the manner of his death, ere I go to 
attend him still.’ 
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While he spoke, two heavy layers of cloud edged up 
against the wind to blot out the mountain below us 
and the sky’s colour above. With the smoking altar and 
the white mound of ashes we were shut off in a 
sombre low-roofed apartment by ourselves both from 
heaven and earth. 

‘The centaur Nessos, whom Péleus lamed for life 
twenty-seven years ago, separated himself from the 
herd and took service to earn his living as porter on 
the dangerous ford of Lykormas below Kalydon. 
Ten years ago, Héraklés came to Kalydon along with 
you, Phoinix, and the rest in pursuit of the boar by 
which Artemis was punishing its king. When you 
had seen the death of Meleagros and departed, 
Héraklés returned to claim Meleagros’ young sister 
Déianeira for his bride. He received the throne of 
Pleuron as her dowry. Thence, after three years, the 
death of a certain boy Eunomos by misadventure 
amid his sport drove him once more into exile. Coming 
to the bank of Lykormas, he bade the centaur carry 
his wife across while he followed. The river was in 
spate that day, and even Nessos came near to being 
swept off his feet. Déianeira, terrified by his desperate 
struggle and by the roar of yellow waters high up 
along his flank, screamed aloud. Her husband, far 
behind, steadied himself against the racing current, 
fitting to his bowstring an arrow anointed of old with 
the dead Hydra’s bile. As the centaur emerged through 
a gap in the distant margin of willows, he let fly. 
Nessos clambered ashore into the forest, set down his 
lovely burden, and sank over on his side, beseeching 
her to draw out the arrow and catch in a phial the 
colourless blood that came gushing after. This was 
his last gift, he said, an invincible charm for pre- 
serving her husband’s affection to herself. Ere Héra- 
klés had won his way across, staggering to and fro to 
escape the fatal pits in mid-stream, she had filled and 
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sealed and hidden away her phial of the centaur’s 
envenomed blood and stood weeping beside his guilt- 
less carcass. 

‘“What did he do to you?” Héraklés demanded 
wrathfully, while he retrieved his arrow where it had 
fallen from her hand. 

‘“He did nothing to me,’ she answered: “I was 
frightened of the water, that was all. What made you 
shoot him?” 

““When you began screaming I thought—no matter 
what I thought. I know these centaurs. They are all 
alike. If he was innocent to-day, he was doubtless 
guilty at other times with impunity. Do not pity him.” 

‘But Deianeira knew better. She laid her hand upon 
the dying monster’s token of goodwill towards herself 
in her bosom, and let him think what he pleased. For 
seven years she guarded her deadly phial without occa- 
sion for its use, though she bore him three sons. . . 

“Yesterday, after the raising of Alkéstis overnight, 
we crossed into Euboia to perform our vow to his 
Father. He sent back the boy Likhas for his white 
sacrificial garment in the house yonder. The boy, it 
seems, told Déianeira of his master’s new bride Iolé, 
whom he had brought with him out of the north; for 
she anointed his garment with the contents of her 
precious phial, and sent it by the hand of Likhas. 
Wrapping it about his naked body, Heéraklés ap- 
proached the altar. Roused by his body’s warmth, the 
keen venom darted in at every pore it touched. Scarcely 
had he raised his hands to begin, when he stooped and 
snatched up Likhas by the feet, and flung him, as one 
flings a hammer, clean across the island far out into 
the glittering Aigaian. Then with a roar he strove to 
cast off the burning mantle. But the wind and the 
violence of his own movement had folded it close about 
him. Wherever it touched his flesh it had eaten its 
way in. Roaring louder with every agonized breath, he 
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ripped the strong linen this way and that, uncovering 
the very bones of his vast shoulders and ribs as he 
peeled off their rind of flesh with infuriated fists. He 
blundered down to the sea and rolled there, harrowing 
his flayed limbs with its added bitterness. Despairing 
now of his life, I got him into a ship and rowed across 
to the mainland, so that he might die at least in his 
own country. He leapt out and ran before me up this 
mountain in search of frozen air, plucking whole trees 
with both hands as he went. Here at the top he flung 
down his huge faggot and wandered round and round 
it, scrubbing himself with snow. He was terrible to see 
now, for the venom had taken hold upon his entire 
frame and was rotting it inwards like a bruised apple. 
Finally he climbed aloft and lay writhing among the 
branches, roaring at me to cool him once for all with 
fire. Alas, I had no fire in my hand to obey him. We 
were utterly alone up here amid the snow, and the 
sun had set long since. In my helplessness I dreaded 
lest at any moment he should leap down upon me 
and send me to share the fate of Likhas. Fortunately 
there was no longer life enough remaining in him to do 
aught but roar. Running to the verge, I looked and saw 
a solitary light creeping far below—some shepherd in 
quest of missing sheep on the mountain-side. I shouted 
at him from the sky-line. He came climbing straight 
towards me, a powerful boy, reckless of the ghastly 
uproar that had scared away all his fellows to their 
homes at sunset. 

‘“Shepherd,” I cried, “would you earn the bow 
and the arrows of Héraklés himself?” 

‘“Gladly,” he answered. ‘What must I do for that ?” 

*““Go near and set your torch beneath the pile 
yonder.” 

‘He did so without hesitation. The red flame ran 
hissing up amid the rich maze of pine-boughs. He 
took his reward and went his way, leaving me alone 
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with my master on the tall couch of fire. I do not even 
know his name. Black smoke thickened aloft, answered 
by what seemed a descending cloud from heaven, lit 
by the flames and the glaring snow. Just as Hérakles, 
on the point of crashing through into the pyre’s bril- 
liant depth, roared out his life, God himself shot 
headlong down through its riven smoke and mounted 
beyond through the fiery cloud of heaven with his 
son’s body in his arms. I follow to attend him still. 
You Phoinix, Antilokhos, Patroklos and Akhilleus, 
alone are witnesses of this.’ 

As Iolaos ended, the roof of vapour directly over- 
head thickened and sundered itself into the form of an 
immense drooping hand. For a moment, gross darkness 
robbed us of every sense. Then a crash of lightning had 
hurled us backward off our feet. When we recovered 
the use of our eyes, we were alone with the altar and 
the white mound of ashes and the early summer morn- 
ing outspread stainlessly above and below us. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ARISTEIA OF MEKRTOR 


Thirty years had swept under the feet of mankind 
since the wedding of Péleus. The wrangling of the 
goddesses on Olympos was formally concluded by the 
Father’s decree that they must present themselves 
to a mortal judge and abide by his decision. All the 
world knows, and is never likely to forget, who was 
that favoured judge and what judgment he gave in 
his native vale of Ide. 

One day Péleus came to visit us with news that 
God’s daughter, Helené, wife of King Menelaos, had 
been stolen away from Lakedaimon under cover of 
hospitality by an Asiatic prince, the very judge who 
had assigned the golden apple to Aphrodite. Menelaos 
himself, when tidings of this theft reached him, was 
in the house of his brother Agamemnon at Mykénai 
celebrating the birth of Orestés. Immediately he took 
with him Odysseus, king of Ithaké, from among his 
brother’s guests, and sailed with all speed to Sigeion 
in Troié. Arriving there, they sent into Ilios a demand 
for audience with its king. Hektor himself came down 
from the city to them. When he had heard their 
grievance, he replied that his father, King Priamos, 
was an old man who had seen much sorrow; it was 
desirable, therefore, that this new shame should be 
kept from him; would they be so good as to permit him 
to take this matter into his own hands? Well, then, his 
brother Paris had not yet returned. Ilios had no news 
of him since his departure to visit Lakedaimon. The 
most he could do for the time being was to give them 
secret lodging in Ilios. So he brought them in by night 
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to the house of old Anténor, his father’s counsellor.— 
Three weeks passed without news of Paris. They began 
to suspect that he had reckoned on their visit and was 
awaiting their departure from Troié before making 
his appearance. Acting on the advice of Hektor and 
Antenor, they took their ship and sailed away as far 
as Tenedos, an island four miles off the coast. On the 
very next day, Paris returned with Helené secretly 
into his own house. But he did not escape the notice of 
Hektor, who straightway approached him, urging the 
restitution of Helené to her lord as the only means of 
averting a shameful siege which their father was now 
too old to endure. Paris flew into a rage. Brought to 
himself at last by his brother’s inperturbable gentle- 
ness, he claimed his right to argue the matter before 
the council of princes. Hektor was obliged to yield thus 
far.—The princes were summoned, and Paris set about 
demonstrating to them that the assignment of this 
daughter of God to himself as his reward by an Olym- 
pian goddess overruled all earthly marriage-ties. Whom 
the goddess had put asunder, he said, let no man join 
again. Menelaos had no longer any sanctified claim 
to Helené. While they were debating among them- 
selves, he brought Helené forth into their presence; 
if there was to be war, let them look with their own 
eyes upon the reason for war.—Then Hektor quelled 
their acclamation of her beauty and spoke. He pointed 
out that their brother Paris, for all his pretext of 
religious sanction, had gone to the house of King Mene- 
laos as a guest and had left it as a thief, the thing most 
hateful of all to gods and men. If their defence of this 
wrong led to war, they would have all the gods against 
them, save Aphrodité and her lover Arés, and such 
a war would be the death of their old father Priamos. 
Paris had his own wife, whom he had left with her 
father on Mount Idé. Let him take her into his house 
and restore Helené to her own husband. But if they 
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chose war (how could they hope to escape defeat by the 
just gods?), the burden of leadership would fall upon 
himself ; his name would go down tarnished to posterity 
by the cause for which he led them.—Hektor prevailed. 
The council cried out that Paris must surrender all that 
he had stolen from Lakedaimon.—But there were two 
princes whom the loveliness of Helené that day had 
corrupted. These came to Paris afterwards, urging 
him not to let so much beauty depart from Iios. They 
learned then that the two kings would be coming 
next day to receive’ her back. at Antenors house: 
Accordingly they concerted their own plan for the 
murder of these two. Déiphobos was to make himself 
responsible for Menelaos, Antimakhos for Odysseus. 
But Hektor, since the kings had committed their 
lives to his keeping, employed every slave in the house 
of Anténor as his spy.—Alas for Hektor! He must 
have known well enough that Paris was right. The god- 
dess would not allow him to surrender Helené. Some 
impediment would doubtless show itself when the 
time came. Gods have never suffered mankind to rid 
themselves of their promised bounty. The two kings 
would leave Ilios to-morrow without her whom they 
had journeyed all this way to reclaim. There would be 
war, shameful war to the death, his own unpitied fall 
and Ilios shamefully overthrown before the just gods.— 
While he pondered thus, information concerning the 
plot was brought to him by one of his spies who had 
been approached by Déiphobos. Here was the solution 
of the difficulty and the dismissal of war, ready to his 
hand. Lakedaimon and Ithaké would never see their 
kings again. If any question was asked it could be 
met with the wreckage of their ship conveniently 
strewn along the shore of Troié. Paris might keep 
his Helené unchallenged and his disgrace hidden from 
the world. Hektor had but to bring the two kings 
into Anténor’s house at the appointed hour.—On the 
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morrow he sailed over to Tenedos. The two princes 
watched his departure and took down their swords. 
Presently they were astonished to see him coming 
back alone. They ran to meet him at the ford of Ska- 
mandros; he passed between them, without look or 
word, into the town.—Menelaos and Odysseus had 
lately arrived home to Lakedaimon, inflaming all 
men’s hearts with their tale of the murder that had 
been prepared for them in Ilios and forfended only by 
Hektor’s betrayal. 

We were not greatly interested by this news, 
supposing Helené (as, I am afraid, all men did) to be 
the kind of woman who never wearies of being stolen 
from her rightful husband. However, it was obvious 
that there must be war between Peloponnésos and 
Asia. I determined then and there neither to have 
any part in it myself nor let the boys in my charge 
accept any inducement to sail with such a trivial 
expedition. How many kings and princes who made 
that same resolve cast down their lives notwithstanding, 
amid all whom they held dear, before the changeless 
limestone walls of [ios! 

Messengers came riding up through Thermopylia 
into the Thessalian kingdoms, summoning us all to 
arms overseas in behalf of justice. For our part, we 
turned a deaf ear while they described the campaign 
that would be terminated (by such a host as King 
Menelaos and his brother Agamemnon intended to 
raise) without loss in three months, and decorated the 
plain cause of justice with pictures of incalculable 
booty. All around us kings promised aid; every seaport 
rang with the building of ships. But we kept our heads, 
congratulating ourselves upon our own prudence in 
standing clear of warfare that regarded no worthier 
cause than a faithless wife. 

After eighteen months’ preparation, a huge fleet was 
assembled from every side to Aulis on Euripos, com- 
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manded by Agamemnon, who sailed with a hundred 
ships of his own men, besides lending sixty ships to the 
Arkadians. During the six months that followed this 
departure, many princes completed their armaments, 
made peace with their neighbours, and sailed away 
to Troié. My three boys were shamed at first by the 
taunts of their friends. I instructed them to reply that 
there would be time enough yet for them to be the 
most glorious of all before Ilios when weariness had 
overtaken all their predecessors. 

We did not understand then how true a word they 
were speaking in jest. We did not understand that 
no honourable man would be able to keep himself 
clear of this war, except he were already bowed with 
age in his heart as Péleus was. We did not understand 
that Astydameia’s lover Antilokhos and the five-year- 
old son of her shame, Tlépolemos, to whom he was as a 
father, would be the first to go from our happy midst 
and make glorious their names for all time. Neither 
Peleus nor I yet clearly understood that this was that 
saddest war in the world of which Kheiron had spoken 
to us concerning Akhilleus. 


CHAPTER XV 


ILIOS 


We had small leisure for presentiment during those 
strange empty years. Akhilleus succeeded his father on 
the throne of Phthia under my supervision. Menoitios 
took charge of Dolopia. Peleus remained at Iolkos. 
The invaders out of the north had begun to realize 
their opportunity. Profiting by the absence of Eury- 
pylos, who usurped the throne after my father’s death 
and had now gone with forty ships to Ilios, they over- 
ran Ormenion. Pirates were ravaging the kingless coasts 
of Hellas. We raised all the forces at our disposal, and 
went to deal with these barbarians by land and sea. 
For seven years we dealt ‘with them, Antilokhos, 
Patroklos, Akhilleus and I, while Peleus and Menoitios 
maintained order in the realms behind us. In the end 
they wearied of us and came no more. But our Thes- 
salians had acquired meanwhile the habit of fighting 
and of fighting victoriously. As soon as peace was 
assured in Hellas, they clamoured to be led against 
Ilios, to carry their fresh triumphant arms over its 
battered walls. I was very loth to let them go and 
endure the hardship of that shameful siege far from 
home, out of high spirits of conquest descending to 
learn a lesson of long failure. I pointed out to them 
that Agamemnon’s host which had emptied all Hellas 
and Peloponnésos of more than one whole generation 
of men had been seven years now at the siege without 
avail. Alas, there was no restraining into peace the 
enthusiasm that our conquest of the barbarians had 
begun. If the foe in Asia had proved so stubborn, 
they cried, it was so much the more their duty to go to 
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the assistance of their fathers on that front, having 
made Hellas secure until a younger generation would 
be old enough to defend her. Rebellion was imminent. I 
despatched Antilokhos to procure from Iolkos eight 
most seaworthy of those ships in which we had handled 
the pirates, and Tlépolemos the nine from Argos which 
had been promised to me by Diomédés on the eve of 
his departure with his own eighty ships in the first 
contingent. Antilokhos had a better right than any of 
us to command this little fleet that wagged its seven- 
teen masts so bravely together under the sea-wall of 
Phthia. His aged father Nestor had been seven years 
in Troié without news of his son. Akhilleus and Patro- 
klos grieved at his precedence, nevertheless, and 
desired to go with him. 

‘We must think,’ I said, ‘of Astydameia. Who will 
protect her if we all go?’ 

I know that I was wrong in suffering Antilokhos to 
take the boy Tlépolemos with him as his charioteer. 
He was about thirteen, yet even at this age he inherited 
from Heéraklés his father prodigious bodily force that 
rendered him a match for all but the most powerful 
of adult heroes. It seemed to comfort Astydameia that 
they should go together like father and son as they 
had lived hitherto in her sight. For the sake of her 
comfort I allowed myself to be persuaded. We as- 
signed to those seventeen ships the most rebellious 
of our young warriors. So they went racing with 
songs out to sea and vanished over the horizon 
beyond Skiathos. 

We settled down to await their victorious return. 
News of the war was scarce. Kings who sailed back to 
raise more troops out of emptied realms spoke of inter- 
minable battles filling the ditch under Ilios’ walls with 
Troian dead. The town was always on the point of capit- 
ulation. They fired the hearts of their men with rash 
promises and bore them away. Rumours of slaughter 
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and pestilence drifted across to fill the vacancy 
behind them. We waited. Queens and princesses clothed 
themselves with mourning and shut themselves up 
hopelessly in palaces that had lost their lord. Of the 
common soldiery no tidings came, whether of death 
or wounds. Their womenfolk would never ascertain 
their fortune, till they returned, or did not return, at 
the war’s end. Meanwhile they tended their men’s flocks 
and ploughed their men’s fields for bread, joining in 
the lamentation of palaces for kings and sons of kings 
fallen far oversea. Some abandoned hope and took 
other of the few remaining men to their beds, and bore 
children, lest their bearing-time should ebb away 
unused; some with terrible loyalty waited on in child- 
less homes for the men who left them newly wedded 
seven years ago. Akhilleus was now twenty-eight and 
Patroklos thirty-one. It was hard to be keeping them 
thus in a land that had been drained by the war of all 
but her women, her old men and her cowards. Yet I 
kept them still. Peleus had been left by his career 
of disappointment and regret ill-fitted for bearing 
the death of his only son; for by now we recognized 
that this was the saddest war in the world to which 
Akhilleus must go, though late, and fall alone far from 
battle. But who, if we left her, would care for Astyda- 
meia in the absence of her lover and her son? I have 
said that Antilokhos was her lover. He had remained 
so for twelve years, ever since Nestor first committed 
him to my charge because the school on Pélion for 
which he was designed had come to a close. She was 
prevented by her shame all this while from marrying 
him as every one of us desired. Years and his kindness 
would have overcome even her shame; she was begin- 
ning already to regard him as the father of her 
Tlépolemos. He was away fighting throughout the 
seven years that preceded his departure to Hios. On 
the very eve of that departure they told me secretly 
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of their betrothal. They were to be married as soon as 
he came back from the war. 

Every three months I visited with Akhilleus and 
Patroklos the new temple of Héraklés at Trékhis, to 
offer sacrifice for the safety of his son and of his son’s 
guardian far away. At our third visit, the priest came 
forth to meet us in the sacred avenue of poplars which 
leads to the shrine, telling that we brought gifts in vain 
for the safety of dead men. Tlépolemos had been killed 
by the spear of Sarpédon the son of God; Antilokhos, 
on his reckless way to save the boy, had been transfixed 
by black Aithiopean Memnon. We went on into the 
shrine nevertheless, and offered sacrifice for our own 
safety. The doves that Astydameia had sent for the 
sake of Antilokhos I offered up in the name of Akhil- 
leus, who had now set his heart and his honour upon 
avenging his companions’ death. Patroklos, who felt, 
as I knew, the futility of war, resolved to safeguard 
Akhilleus’ life with his own. I myself was bound to 
fulfil the the trust of Thetis concerning her son. 

We concealed from Astydameia her utter loss. The 
priest had told us, we said, that the war was almost 
at an end; we were going, therefore, to see the finish 
and to bring home her betrothed Antilokhos and his 
young charioteer. When ic was noised abroad that we 
at length were going to war, many of the young men 
who had been left behind or had come of age since 
the first expedition from Phthia clamoured to sail with 
us. Once again my heart grievously forbade that their 
illusion of the nobility of righteous warfare, which 
they had gained by victory under my command against 
the northern invaders, should be led to ruin so far from 
home; that I should suffer the condemnation of yet 
more women to unknown loss of sons and husbands. 
Though everywhere was peace around us, I organized 
garrisons for Phthiotis and lolkos during our absence, 
pretending that they were to expect at any moment 
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the barbarians’ return over the frontiers of Ormenion. 
But while we were making our preparations, the har- 
bours of Phthia and lolkos became thronged with ships 
from Aigina and Peloponnésos and the farther coast 
of Hellas, manned by a new generation of warriors 
who called upon us to lead them. What chance of re- 
fusal had we against their urgent numbers? We three 
had meant to travel by ourselves with our horses and 
chariots in a single ship; we ended by leading a fleet 
of fifty valiant sails to the war. Our voyage was a sad 
one. Akhilleus dreamed at night and remembered by 
day that he was going to his death. He confided his 
dreams to Patroklos, and the approaching shadow of 
separation drew them together for warmth amid its 
cold gloom. Their love was more than I could endure 
to behold, in this depth upon depth of closing tender- 
ness, while the ship plunged onward. They were no 
longer boys for the effortless union of their hearts to 
be surveyed as a charming spectacle, as we delight 
to survey the attachments of a new generation. These 
were noble men with full-grown hearts, supreme among 
mortals in war and love. Péleus and Iason formerly 
had been their equals awhile maybe; but this love of 
Akhilleus and Patroklos which flowered at their first 
meeting had gathered substance thereafter like a tree 
for twelve unbroken years. Though Kheiron himself 
had never beheld such friends as Péleus and Iason, 
I cannot believe that the fulness of their devotion 
excelled this which now was deepening towards its 
portended close. 

Patroklos was slightly the taller, as became his 
advantage in years, setting off the luminous fair skin 
of Akhilleus with sunburnt richness of strength and 
Akhilleus’ smooth countenance with his clipped brazen 
beard. Both men wore their hair short for the first 
time in their lives, Akhilleus’ bright golden, Patroklos’ 
well-nigh black with a strong cast of copper. Two days 
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before our sailing, I went with their fathers Péleus and 
Menoitios down the sea-road beyond Othrys to the 
great pool of Sperkheios five miles above its mouth, 
bringing the heavy coils of hair that each son had cut 
off from the other, by my advice with regard to certain 
aspects of the seven-year-old camp that awaited them 
in Asia. On the margin of that hallowed water I plaited 
the two coils into one gorgeous braid of sombre gold. 
Péleus and Menoitios, having weighted it with stones, 
cast it far out into the midst of the pool as a sacrifice 
to Sperkheios for the common safety of their sons. 
Yet looking at them now with their grand shorn heads 
and their heroic tenderness in the grasp of foreboding, 
when I met their gaze 1 was conscious of speechless 
acknowledgment by all three of us that this dedication 
of their hair would prove to have been the token of 
their mourning for one another. They had been mag- 
nificent in arms against the Thréikian invader; I knew 
that in this war, which must bring death to one before 
the other, they would be ten times more glorious. So 
indeed they were. While both had life they heaped the 
dead about them with their swords, careless of rich 
spoil that others followed to gather in the security of 
their writhing wake; and when the one had fallen, his 
survivor was so terrible in heroic grief that even 
Hektor despaired and fled away before him in the sight 
of both armies. 

It was at the beginning of a starless autumn night 
that we arrived off Tenedos. We beached our ships 
there, fearing in the darkness to foul the crowded fleet 
on the mainland beyond, where we saw the long line of 
camp-fires stretching away for miles north and south. 
We slept in the ships, breathing sweet air for the last 
time in many of our lives. Before daybreak the wind 
that had brought us so swiftly hither chilled and shifted 
into the east, and the war greeted us coldly with stench 
of its seven-years’-deep death, and with moaning and 
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whimpering of its wounded in draughty huts at dawn 
on the island. Only kings and princes received burial 
or attention to their wounds in this war; the common 
soldiery were left to die of exposure and rot in heaps 
where they had fallen on the parched or frozen plain. 
There was no room to bury them. The whole space 
between camp and town was strewn deep with yellow 
bones and purple carrion. The sky above moved with 
wings; even jackals prowled by daylight undisturbed 
to make their choice of the dead. Surely the women 
who never again beheld, or had tidings of, sons and 
husbands were not used ill by the gods. 

As soon as it was light, leaving our men to breakfast 
in their ships (such as had any heart left to it by the 
east wind), we three went ashore on Tenedos. The 
island had been formed by old Nestor into a hospital- 
base superintended by Asklépios’ two sons Makhaon 
and Podaleirios, with a nursing-staff of captive men 
and women. We introduced ourselves to the young 
surgeons and were invited to join them at breakfast. 
But we could not eat. The stench of carnage was no 
new thing to us, yet it surpassed the utmost of our 
experience and expectation, intensified as it was by the 
piteous voices of the wounded everywhere around. 
When our hosts had eaten and made their mock of our 
discomfort at the sight of food, they led us up to the 
low summit of the island and showed us the line of 
ships and huts which extended as far as could be seen 
through the early mist northward along the shore of 
Troié four miles away, within their long trench and 
palisades. The silver loop of Skamandros flashed amid 
the plain beyond, as the sun climbed over Asia; and 
through rosy retreating mist emerged the white wall of 
Ilios itself with brazen battlements, and the palace- 
crowned rock of Pergamon almost sundered by a ravine 
into which the wall dropped and rose steeply again to 
enclose its base. Daylight’s increase made clear to us 
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the dreadful contours and colours of that plain where 
the only clean thing was the dazzling river on its way 
northward to the adjoining sea. We noted various 
intervals in the long chain of ships, flanked by scorched 
hulls, that commemorated victorious Troian raids 
carried through to the firing of Agamemnon’s fleet. 
The two surgeons explained to us that the huts we saw 
were those of commanders, same alive, some dead; 
the common soldiery were bivouacked out of sight 
from here under the camp’s forward palisade, with 
hides stretched on poles over pits in the ground to 
shelter them from the weather’s violence. We should 
have no difficulty, they assured us, in finding room 
for our fifty vessels and accommodation for ourselves 
and our men, since the year’s campaign was just now 
working up to its crisis of unprofitable slaughter, before 
Skamandros intervened by overflowing its banks as 
usual and brought hostilities to a close, leaving them- 
selves alone to carry on in their craft the work of 
bloodshed. After the sadness of our voyage hither we 
were in no mood to be used as subjects for any man’s 
careless jesting. Makhaon and Podaleirios were too 
hard for us that morning. I determined that none of 
us should ever be brought wounded back to their island. 
We should tend each other’s hurts with what little skill 
we possessed. 

We rejoined our men and coasted northward to claim 
the welcome of King Agamemnon. First of all, I saw 
them into proper quarters. There had been truth in 
the surgeons’ bitter gibe. There were whole furlongs of 
empty miserable tents along the palisade and rows of 
vacant huts further back. The tents were little more 
than fit for wild beasts. Therefore, having stabled our 
horses, I commandeered sufficient huts to house all 
our men with some degree of comfort, and bade them 
install themselves there. This preferment of new-comers 
gave rise to much envy among less fortunate troops, 
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but as none of their officers troubled himself to inter- 
fere, our men, after repelling one or two jealous raids, 
dwelt undisturbed where I had put them for the 
remainder of the war. Agamemnon, when we visited 
his royal hut, being occupied with matters of impor- 
tance, sent wine to us in the outer room by the hand 
of a servant, begging us to await his leisure. The first 
thing he noticed on his entry was that not one of our 
three cups had been touched. 

‘Can’t drink, eh? And had no breakfast this morn- 
ing, I suppose? Dear, dear! You'll get over that sort of 
thing in a week. We're all so used to it that if you gave 
us clean air to breathe we shouldn’t know what to do 
with it.’ 

We were still at the beginning of conversation with 
him when a lean form in complete armour darkened 
the threshold behind us. It was the king of Lakedai- 
mon, Menelaos. The war had told far more severely 
upon him than upon Agamemnon, whom his own su- 
preme responsibility had confirmed in far-sighted 
apathy. Menelaos was a haunted man; like old Nestor 
since the loss of his son, he was given to speaking in 
riddles. He crossed the room without heeding his 
brother’s announcement of our names, and peered 
keenly through the slits of his battered golden helmet 
at me and my two comrades, faint as we were with the 
reek of carrion. 

“You have come to shed your lives for a ghost,’ he 
murmured gently; ‘or if she should be dead before we 
find her?’ 

Without another word he clanked out of the hut and 
passed on up the line, detailing for battle the companies 
whose turn fell on that day. 

A’gamemnon smiled at our amazement. ‘You see,’ he 
explained, ‘this war takes us in many ways. It has 
made me careless and insensible to my own disgrace 
as your commander. I am quite prepared to stay here 
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for the rest of my life and watch every drop of blood 
from every nation in the world (and most of them have 
already supplied their representatives to the jackals 
yonder) poured out under, or against, my command. 
I have ceased to care whether Ilios falls into our hands 
or not. Is that a thing for a general to say? It is what 
they all say of me. Correct them if you choose. At any 
rate, Ilios cannot beat us. They burn our ships occasion- 
ally, but there will be quite enough for those who are 
left of us to go home in when the time comes. I see to 
it that the war goes on. I am willing that it should go 
on, because, as you probably know, I have reason to 
dread the day of my return. The stink of death has 
become so much a part of my life that I cannot wish 
for life without it. But the war takes us in various 
ways, as I have said. All the same, it makes old men of 
us, one and all, except Odysseus. He makes a humorous 
game of it, and plays like a boy for his own hand. 
Odysseus only has managed to keep his youth out 
here—and his wife.’ 

There was an utter deadness in his tone as he ended, 
with slow chastened smile and firm brow unmoved, 
serene as that of God himself, which moved us deeply, 
moved us with unaccountable homage that he won 
and held throughout those ten disastrous years from 
all the diverse host under his disgraced command. We 
had hoped he knew nothing of his wife’s delight in the 
goatish lust of Aigisthos. But the news had reached 
Troié soon after her surrender and was received by 
him with godlike forbearance, although it portended 
his own death. 

‘Fresh minds breed fresh ideas. I have heard great 
things of your defence of Hellas. At a glance now, 
Phoinix, what course would you adopt here?’ 

‘At a glance,’ I replied, ‘I should shift the whole 
army northward to a base on the other side of 
Skamandros’ mouth, so as to command the back of 
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the town and cut off the supplies that they are now tak- 
ing in for winter. If dearth of numbers has been the 
difficulty, my own force is now at your disposal to cover 
the evacuation of this camp. If we are dependent upon 
this part of the country for supplies, we can still bring 
them across by ship. If the tribes north of Skaman- 
dros are hostile, they must be bought over or subdued.’ 

‘Excellent.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that nobody has made this 
suggestion till now?’ 

‘Everyone has made it, Phoinix. But there is the 
thing that you forget.’ 

‘What thing?’ 

“Helené.’ 

‘True. I had forgotten Helené.’ 

‘We all forget her in this war, except my brother 
Menelaos.’ He remembers nothing else. He knows how 
she is hated in Ilios. Hektor’s word alone preserves her 
life from day to day. Paris is mocked. Déiphobos and 
Antimakhos, who made this war for her beauty’s sake, 
are now the most unkind of all. If we starve the town, 
Helené will be the first to starve, in spite of Hektor’s 
word. Therefore if we starve the town we defeat our 
own aim, which is the recovery of Helené.’ 

The theft of their wives, the sisters Klytaimnéstra 
and Helené, was endured very differently by the two 
royal brothers. Agamemnon relinquished all hope of 
correction and resigned himself to a wise despair, heed- 
less how long the war lasted, or how many loyal 
followers fell down and died in his sight, now that he 
had no home to welcome him at the end. The partner 
of Aigisthos was the sister of Helené; he seemed to 
have expected no worthier conduct from such a woman. 
Menelaos, on the other hand, sought the redemption 
of his wife with ungovernable hope that made his words 
a mystery to all about him. Only they saw his eager- 
ness to make an end of this interminable quest and 
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useless bloodshed, to sail home again with his recovered 
wife to their daughter Hermioné, who had grown up 
in Lakedaimon during their absence. Yet he appeared 
to doubt the evidence of his own haggard eyes that 
Helené was to be found in Ilios. Often in the early 
morning or in the evening she appeared on the wall, 
and was seen by our men as she passed between its 
brazen battlements. Sometimes Menelaos spoke as if 
she had died and this was her ghost which showed itself 
to him on the wall. Every day at dawn he went out 
to a grove of cypresses beyond Skamandros, just out 
of bowshot from the city, to watch for the appearance 
of her white shape among the battlements crowning 
the white rampart. When she came, he stood forth and 
called to her; but she paid him no heed, went her 
mournful way and descended again out of sight. 
Menelaos had vowed that the colour of the eastern sky 
shone clear through her body, which could be no body 
of human flesh and blood. To us the light that seemed 
to flow through her was the aureole of her golden, 
majesty among women. Was she not the daughter of 
God? Menelaos pursued the siege with relentless 
enthusiasm as the solution of a fearful riddle that he 
dreaded to have solved. His noble frame was wasted 
to the bones and his withered face sharp as a sword; 
his magnificent golden armour, battered and striped 
with blood, was seldom put aside even for sleep. But 
Ilios, having held out against him with its secret for 
well-nigh eight years, was no closer than at first to 
surrender of it. Once he had met Paris in single com- 
bat, and had almost succeeded in throttling him igno- 
miniously with the chin-strap of his helmet, when the 
thong snapped and Aphrodité with her cloud rescued 
the choking lover out of his sight. Since that day, Paris 
came no more into the field, but contented himself 
with his bow from the shelter of the battlements. We 
learned from Troian prisoners that Paris was believed 
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to have sought in vain the embrace of Helené through- 
out all these years. King Priamos and his counsellors 
were eager to give her up and put an end to this 
misery of pestilence and wounds. Time after time 
Agamemnon sent ambassadors into the town requiring 
the surrender of Helené for the sake of all parties to 
the war. Time after time the aged unhappy king would 
have yielded to the foreboding tears of his queen, 
Hekabé, but was overcome by the protests of the 
younger princes against such dishonourable capitula- 
tion. Let Helené first come of her own accord to the 
scorned bed of Paris, they cried; let the war continue 
until Paris had fully possessed himself of King Mene- 
laos’ wife. Hektor alone spoke no word in these coun- 
cils. He knew that he, for his part, must fall some day 
before the city and that the city must fall after him. 
Nothing that he could say had power to change or re- 
move the doom from his path. Therefore he said noth- 
ing, unmoved on his throne at his helpless father’s right 
hand amid the senseless warlike clamour of his 
brothers, who seldom went down into the fighting, 
while our ambassadors were blindfolded once more and 
led to the gate, whence they were set at liberty to make 
their own way among the mounds of jagged skeletons 
and putrid carcasses bristling with splintered spears, 
back to the presence of Agamemnon, who received 
gently their tidings of renewed failure and set about 
preparing his orders for the morrow. 


CHAPTER XVI 
DHEWGCY PRESS eGR Vie 


Diomédés, whom I had not seen since we dealt with 
Agrios and his sons in Kalydon, was greatly changed. 
The wrath of gods lay heavily upon his mind. He had 
learnt that fear of them which even Kheiron could not 
teach, by proving with his own hand that two at least 
of the Olympians were not invulnerable. Arés and 
Aphrodite, lover and mistress in turn, fled back from 
Asia to their holy mountain streaming with immortal 
ichor that his lance had let forth. Thereafter he was 
balked by superstitious misgiving. He had sent howling 
out of battle the armed war-god Arés, and his nerve 
had deserted him. His fighting days were over. Having 
no heart left to look upon the slaughter of his men 
about him, he transferred their remainder to the charge 
of Akhilleus’ giant cousin Aias, son of Telamon, whose 
twelve shiploads of Salaminians were fast coming to 
an end, and associated himself with the indefatigable 
humour of Odysseus in private exploits by night when 
all other men slept, such as the lifting of Troian horses 
from the stables behind the town and the arrest of 
Troian spies. I never in my life saw a better swords- 
man than Telamon’s son or a more insufferably con- 
ceited young man. He was acknowledged as the best 
defensive fighter in the whole army. Agamemnon, 
recognizing his value, had not scrupled to cherish his 
conceit for practical purposes, until this surly giant had 
not a friend in the world. On the other hand, he had no 
rival in arms. He had met the foremost champions of 
Ilios, Aineias and Hektor, and both were lucky to have 
escaped with their lives from his single hand. More 
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than once he alone had covered the failure of Idomen- 
eus and Meériones with the Krétan archers in their 
allotted task of protecting our ships from fire. But dur- 
ing the month that followed our arrival all this was 
changed. Akhilleus and Patroklos usurped his suprem- 
acy with their first appearance in the field and subse- 
quent carrying of each day’s battle before them up to 
the very wall of Ilios, drawing on the hour when we 
should be in a position to storm the city outright 
through its gates. Even Agamemnon seemed to be 
roused from his long composure by the victory upon 
victory to which they were heading his command. The 
sleepless eyes of Menelaos glittered with wild exulta- 
tion through his helmet-slits as he slashed his way be- 
side those two into the very jaws of the Skaian gate. A 
day came when we offered battle without eliciting any 
response from the town, although our line stood till 
dusk, arrayed in its customary position just out of 
bowshot from the wall, beyond Skamandros. Hektor’s 
men had mutinied. But winter, which held off (as 
though to glorify Akhilleus and Patroklos) into the 
very last month of that year, was no longer to be gain- 
said. Agamemnon had planned a general assault for 
the morrow. As we returned that evening through the 
ford of Skamandros, the rain that shrouded Mount 
Idé, thirty miles away, in cold blue darkness ever since 
noon, rushed down upon us. We brought our men into 
camp drenched and miserable at the prospect of an- 
other hopeless winter. The day of our final assault 
broke to show us that all the fords had vanished be- 
neath a roar of red spate, and that the sea had risen 
with forbidding rage behind us. 
There is little to be said of that winter. The cloud 
which broke on the eve of our final assault stood over 
us unmoved for three months. Men huddled shivering 
underground along the palisade, while thetr wounded 
lords lay agonizing in leaky huts above. Pestilence 
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swelled forth and ravaged our lines from end to end. 
Simoeis and Skamandros, roaring down from Idé to 
unite in the plain and flow northward before Ilios to the 
sea, spread out into a vast yellow lake and swamped 
the line held by the Krétans and Arkadians around 
the fortified harbour of Sigeion. Besieged by the very 
dead whom the waters’ onset lifted and heaped into 
their camp, they were driven back into the fortress 
itself. On our own front, a mile to the north, we were 
sundered from the river by a sea of mud in which the 
shapeless dead sank by their own weight almost out 
of view. All this while the sun was hidden, and the 
rain poured down without ceasing upon our misery. 
All this while in the pouring rain the figure of Helene 
would show itself to us afar off at daybreak or night- 
fall passing between the vague battlements, as though 
imploring us to redeem her from the city’s desperate 
plight. Helené moving at daybreak along that dim wall, 
with the endless rain lashing down upon her veiled 
head—years have gone by and the secret of Ilios has 
unfolded itself, yet that vision haunts my dreams with 
the old stench of all who fell and rotted for its sake. 
Finally there came a memorable day when the rain 
paused at nightfall; on the morrow it began before 
daybreak and ceased again at dusk; on the next day 
it began at daybreak and ceased shortly after noon; 
on the next it began at daybreak and ceased before 
noon; then it ceased with a single driving shower be- 
fore dawn. We went out in front of the palisade and 
looked towards Sigeion. The waters were sinking 
rapidly away from its dark isolated knoll. Already the 
huge lake was still with the red column of the river’s 
self alone gliding strongly through its midst. We set 
about repairing our camp and burnishing our brown 
stained armour in readiness for the first battle of this 
ninth year of the war. The waters continued day by day 
to shrink, until even the line before Sigeion was fit to 
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be reoccupied, though no assault could be made in that 
direction owing to the river’s impassable breadth as 
yet. Kretans and Arkadians had gruesome tales to tell 
of finding their tents and huts thickly populated with 
corpses that the deluge had brought home to them. 
There was no room to bury all that drifted carrion. 
They heaped it in ships and cast it down with loathing 
into the sea behind them. 

A week later, the dank pestilent air suddenly nar- 
rowed itself with frost. A deadly wind came upon us 
out of the north, clipping the spirit in all our nostrils. 
Many of the troops along the palisade perished under 
its first stroke. My own men in their huts were scarcely 
better off. Day by day Simoeis and Skamandros shrank 
and slowed down, until the column of their united 
stream halted with its red coil immovably bisecting 
the yellow lake of ice opposite Sigeion. On our own 
front the plain of mud, with its pools of greenish slime 
and black submerged mounds of carrion, was all frozen 
into stone. The days were a violet twilight and the 
nights a jet blackness; we had not beheld the sun for 
a moment since the rain started. But now Menelaos, 
whom the floods had prevented, was able once more 
to reach the cypress grove, whence he watched for 
Helené on the wall. I do not know whether she 
appeared in those days, preoccupied as I was with the 
labour of keeping men and horses alive. Having ascer- 
tained that the frozen river would carry the weight of 
his army, Agamemnon began to prepare for a demon- 
stration against the town in order to revive our spirits, 
which were perishing with ice-bound somnolence. On 
the appointed morning, when we rose amid its violet 
darkness to array our companies, we found the whole 
earth and sea blinded in a dense whispering whirl of 
snow. There was nothing for us to do but wait indoors 
until the blizzard exhausted itself. It continued all that 
day. Two hours before dawn I was awakened by the 
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neighing of the immortal horses Balios and Xanthos 
in their stable hard by; with a sense of imminent peril, 
I forced myself to the surface of deep lethargy and 
forced my way out of doors. The whole plain glittered 
white with gentle amethystine shadows under the 
brilliant frozen moon aloft behind me. All its miserable 
uncleanness was smoothed over with simple purity. 
For the first time since my landing there I spread my 
lungs and rejoiced at breathing untainted air, though 
its coldness scorched them. The bitter summit of Pelion 
came vividly before my eyes. But there was no time 
to lose in dreaming. Under the distant wall of Ilios 
I could see a dark host assembling to surprise us in 
our sleep. I ran to Agamemnon’s hut and burst in, 
shouting at him to awake, tumbling him from his couch 
and scrubbing his face with handfuls of snow, until he 
roused himself sufficiently to apprehend the menace of 
the Troians’ night-attack on our torpid line. From him 
I passed over to Menelaos, who sprang up in his frozen 
armour at my first word and seized the lance that lay 
ready to his hand. But for the cold that cramped him, 
he would surely have killed me in his sleep ere I could 
wake him to recognize me. We two then hurried up 
and down the line waking our fellow-commanders, 
bidding them rouse and prepare their companies for 
instant battle. 

The hut of Akhilleus and Patroklos, which adjoined 
my own, fell to my share. I left it to the last. When 
I entered, they lay sound asleep in one another’s arms, 
breathing together in depth of warm oblivion. I had 
not the heart to awake them. This new purity of the 
world, this dead hour of morning, the memory of 
Pélion, and a warm strangeness in my mind through 
the killing frost, made all things unreal to me. I could 
not bring myself to believe that the stainless snow 
which had come to bury away all that shameful eight 
years’ warfare was on the point now of being trampled 
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underfoot and melted with hot blood vainly poured 
out afresh in the cold blaze of moonlight. Therefore, 
having appointed Automedon, Akhilleus’ servant and 
charioteer, to command our troop, I returned, made up 
the fire and sat down beside the lovers’ couch. Voices 
of trumpet defying trumpet resounded through the 
motionless air outside, and the cheers of our host when 
the two kings drove out before them in their chariots 
and began to lead them on silently across the snow 
that hushed into itself all sound of footsteps. Only the 
fainting din of battle-cries and trumpets told of their 
approach to the enemy beyond Skamandros. At length 
there came the far uproar of voices and shock of arms, 
as the two hosts met face to face under the wall. After 
well-nigh four months’ inaction, the first battle of the 
new year had opened. But beside me Akhilleus and 
Patroklos slept on in the quiet warmth of each other’s 
embrace. There was no sound but the frosty fire’s 
twittering and the remote unreal murmur of conflict. 

Presently a hand groped at the door; I rose to admit 
aged Nestor, leaning painfully upon his staff. He drew 
near to the bed and looked down on the sleeping heroes 
for a long while in silence. Then he turned to me. 
Hard weather and the loss of Antilokhos had played 
havoc with his hundred years. 

“You are not for the battle to-day, Phoinix ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered; ‘Automedon has gone with our 
men. I have no heart to wake these.’ 

“You are right,’ said Nestor. ‘Ilios will not send out 
her bravest until to-morrow. We shall hold them 
against the wall to-day. To-morrow they will drive us 
to the ships. They have stood the cold better in their 
town than we in our camp. Do not let these fight to- 
morrow, either.’ 

‘How should I keep fen back? When they have 
slept their fill, they will fight, and I must go with them.’ 

‘Aithiopean Memnon will be in the battle to-morrow, 
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then. The cold makes him weak as a child. He longs 
to return home for the recovery of his strength. Do 
not let him escape.’ 

‘Antilokhos shall be avenged. That is half the pur- 
pose of our being here.’ 

The old man turned away at mention of his dead 
son’s name. and went out, leaving us three alone. 
Akhilleus and Patroklos, when they awoke after noon, 
became aware of the battle’s distant rage. I had just 
come in from surveying its dark stationary mass under 
the wall. 

‘How long has this been going on?’ Akhilleus de- 
manded; and Patroklos, ‘Why did you not wake us, 
Phoinix ?’ 

‘The fighting started by moonlight two hours before 
dawn,’ I answered them, ‘when the enemy prepared 
to surprise us in our sleep. But for your father’s horses, 
Akhilleus, they would have managed it. We met them 
beyond the river and have beaten them to their wall. 
Agamemnon is trying as usual to force an entry at the 
Skaian gate. He will draw off at dusk. I have let you 
sleep on because Memnon and Sarpédon are not in 
this battle, and we hold them into the gate without 
your aid.’ 

The three of us went out together and looked across 
the plain, trampled blue with footprints of our host 
and strewn afar off with the dead and the dying whom 
the battle had left in its wake as it crept along under 
the wall. Hard beneath the white towers of the Skaian 
gate southward were the two armies, packed to a stand- 
still. There was but an hour of meagre daylight left. 

Suddenly Patroklos cried out, ‘O there! Look there!’ 
pointing to the wall straight opposite us. 

Helené all in white, with her golden head for the 
first time uncovered to our eyes, stood upon the white 
rampart in a gap between two of its dull brazen battle- 
ments. She appeared to be looking steadfastly towards 
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us on our mound within the palisade. She lifted slowly 
her bare arms and slowly let them fall, in the most 
piteous gesture of helplessness that man has ever seen, 
standing clear white against the white Dardanian hills 
beyond her, looking down at us three across the seven 
furlongs of trampled plain with the snow rising un- 
bruised here and there on low mounds thickset with 
yellow spear-butts—the dead of all the world who died 
for her sake. It was not her beauty, her unveiled face 
being too far distant for us to see, but the white gesture 
of her loneliness amid the murderous cold, that un- 
manned us. We recalled in her behalf that she had 
never yet surrendered herself to Paris, throughout nine 
years of homeless reproach and writhing of the world 
at war had maintained herself a guiltless wife, deceived 
by the lovely youth’s perfidiousness and the constraint 
of Aphrodité into leaving her lord’s house in Lake- 
daimon, yet undefiled, scorning to purchase the world’s 
peace and her redemption by Menelaos with the price 
that the brothers of Paris set before her, drawing on 
from day to day the death of Hektor, who alone stood 
between her and her enemies in Ilios. : 

‘Let us go to her,’ said Akhilleus; ‘maybe she would 
speak to us.’ 

There was no danger. The battle stood fast before 
the gate three furlongs southward. We took our spears 
and made for the small grove of cypresses whence 
Menelaos was accustomed to watch at dawn and 
evening. They had little concealment to offer now with 
their white encrusted flames of foliage amid the earth’s 
whiteness. We had come almost to their near margin 
when an armed man darted out away from us at the 
farther end. Supposing him to be some Troian spy 
with designs upon the defenceless camp and ships of 
Agamemnon whom our unexpected approach had 
startled from his purpose. we leapt forward in pursuit. 
On reaching open ground, we saw that the man running 
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before us was none other than King Menelaos himself, 
who must but lately have slipped away unobserved 
from the battle, for his harness was spattering fresh 
blood behind him on the snow as he went. Fortunately 
the snow had kept silent our racing footsteps and none 
of us had called after the fugitive. He had no knowl- 
edge of our pursuit; we retired into such concealment 
as the trees could furnish. Menelaos ran to the snow- 
filled trench under the wall and there halted at its brink, 
looking up at his wife between the battlements. Thrice 
he struggled to speak; thrice his blood-stained hands 
dropped open helplessly with the appeal that his breath 
would not compass. Helené turned slowly from sur- 
veying the huddled fight along southward and gazed 
down into his thin transfigured face. 

‘Helene!’ he said, ‘daughter of God!’ 

She gazed down at him without stirring. We were 
too far away to discern her expression amid the golden 
nimbus of her uncovered head, but every word came 
clearly to us through the vacant air, though he spoke 
so quietly. 

‘Leap’ down to me,’ said Menelaos, ‘from the wall 
into my arms. Let this be the end. Who withholds 
you now? Leap from the wall, Helené.’ 

He swung the great shield from his back and cast 
it down on the iron stake-points that bristled above 
the snow in the ditch. Springing on to it, close under 
the wall, once more he besought her to leap into his 
arms. From where Menelaos stood now he could not 
see her, by reason of the battlements’ projection. We, 
having watched his leap into the trench, looked again 
for Helené on the wall above him. She was nowhere 
to be seen. She had passed on her way and descended 
into the town. For a long while Menelaos stood plead- 
ing in vain to the empty battlements overhead; we three 
kept watch from the cypress grove lest any Troian 
straggler should happen upon him at this disadvantage. 
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Ultimately he leapt back out of the ditch and perceived 
for himself that the wall was vacant. He turned and 
came close by us on his rapid way back to the camp. 
We hid ourselves as best we might, but there was no 
need to do so. As he strode past he was staring up in 
front of him, conjuring before his bruised imagination. 
the shape of Helené, whom her destiny forbade to end 
the war by leaping down into the safety of his lawful 
arms. Yet he passed so near to us that we noted the 
thread of blood which crawled over his dry knuckles 
from nails ground in till they had pierced the hard skin 
of his palms. 

The fight southward was drawing to a close through 
sheer exhaustion in the stifling frost and the crush of 
the gateway, where Agamemnon’s onset wasted its 
strength against the towers on either hand. We had 
barely time to recover Menelaos’ shield before retreat 
sounded across the darkening plain, and troops dis- 
engaged and began moving back. 

Menelaos’ hut was empty. He had gone down beyond 
the ships to walk by the dull ice-fringed sea, as des- 
perate men have always done, seeking a magnitude of 
discouragement to match their own. I hung his shield in 
its place. I do not think he ever knew that he had 
lost it. 


CHAPTER XVII 
WE ACCOMPLISH OUR MISSION 


King Agamemnon, in the council that night, put out 
of humour by his own ill-success at cost of a frozen 
wound, openly taunted Akhilleus with having skulked 
from the first battle of the new year. Akhilleus gave 
him no reply, but smiled disarmingly upon him. I was 
glad indeed at seeing him do so, for it had taken me 
longer than all else to teach him that no discourtesy 
in others need provoke a man into discourteous retort. 
Akhilleus smiled disarmingly at the king and forthwith 
resumed his grave composure. Agamemnon perceived 
that he had lost a point of dignity in the sight of us 
all. He gave no sign, but the ungovernable blood 
rushed to his godlike brow. Those of us who ventured 
to read his thoughts recognized that he would not 
unbend ere he had drawn this young hero into com- 
mon retaliation. The harm, however, was already 
accomplished. 

Next day, when the host was marshalled for a gen- 
eral assault on the Skaian gate, Akhilleus stayed in his 
hut with Patroklos. Having pleaded in vain, I left 
them to their speechless resentment and joined Auto- 
medon with my chariot at the head of our company. 
On our immediate right we had Eurypylos of Or- 
menion with his battered troop, some of whom I 
knew from childhood, others of whom I missed since 
yesterday. 

Nestor was right. Ilios met our onset with all her 
bravest that day. From the very first shock we were 
driven steadily backward, suffering frightful losses on 
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every side. When we had reached again our own bank 
of Skamandros, fearing lest the two lovers should be 
surprised in their hut and slain like dogs unarmed, I 
wheeled my horses out of the battle, leaving Auto- 
medon in charge. It happened that Eurypylos with a 
grievous wound was falling back on foot at the same 
time. I took him up beside me and brought him faint- 
ing into the camp. While Patroklos bathed and dressed 
his wound, I told my perilous news of the fight which, 
with its wide clash and clamour, was steadily approach- 
ing the palisade, as our men went down under the 
swords of Hektor, Aineias and Memnon, Sarpédon 
and Deiphobos. Akhilleus still maintained that nothing 
less than the king’s unconditional apology would induce 
him to fight again. He sat apart from us, chafing his 
hands at the fire. 

“Aias comes into his own,’ he muttered, ‘as soon as 
they reach our line. The ships are safe enough.’ 

‘All the same,’ said Patroklos, ‘we are not dealing 
fairly with Automedon. I am going into the battle to 
relieve him. Lend me your armour, Akhilleus, and 
your chariot, Phoinix.’ 

There was no time to lose in dissuading him. He had 
taken down the harness of Akhilleus and was buckling 
it on already. I went to his assistance. At the end of 
two minutes he stood up gloriously armed, unwrapped 
the spear of Péleus, and swung the huge gilded shield 
behind him. Akhilleus had paid us no heed all this 
while. When Patroklos approached to take leave of 
him he turned his head sullenly away. 

‘Wish me good luck, though, Akhilleus.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Patroklos. Who said you might use 
my armour? You will be taken for me.’ 

‘That,’ Patroklos answered, ‘is my intention. Both 
sides will think that Akhilleus has come after all into 
the battle. This day will be ours and Agamemnon will 
be forced to apologize.’ 
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‘Nonsense. This will serve but for a new gibe at me. 
Leave him alone to his rout.’ 

Patroklos came to me, where I stooped above the 
insensible body of Eurypylos. 

‘Wish me good luck, Phoinix,’ he begged, raising me 
to him with one arm around my shoulder. 

‘Good luck, Patroklos. Take care of yourself.’ 

He looked once more at Akhuleus brooding grimly 
away from him over the fire, drew down the great 
helmet over his face, and went out. 

Having wrapped the helpless body of Eurypylos in 
furs, I lifted it and bade Akhilleus come with us and 
row us out to the island. As we turned to depart, we 
were confronted in the doorway by aged Nestor. He 
looked wonderingly at Akhilleus and then at me, as 
though recalling his own vain word, “Do not let these 
fight to-morrow, either.’ It was evident that even he 
had been deceived by the appearance of Patroklos, 
whom he must have passed on the threshold. At that 
moment we heard the crash and rending of the outer 
palisade; simultaneously the battle-cry of Akhilleus 
swelled forth above the whole uproar of defeat from 
Patroklos’ lips at the inner trench. 

‘We are taking ship for Tenedos,’ I explained. ‘Will 
you not come with us? There may be fighting within 
the camp to-day.’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘the camp is safe. Patroklos will 
drive them to the wall and cut his way into the gate. 
If Akhilleus were with him the city would be in our 
hands by nightfall.’ 

‘Even so,’ said Akhilleus, ‘I will not fight. You heard 
what Agamemnon said.’ 

‘T heard indeed. But you will fight to-day notwith- 
standing.’ 

So we departed with Eurypylos to the surgeons four 
miles oversea. When we returned, Nestor was still 
sitting by the fire in Akhilleus’ hut. He rose up at our 
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entry and begged that we would follow him outside. 
With the battle moving steadily away beyond Skaman- 
dros, as he had foretold, the space between the two 
palisades remained strewn with wreckage of both 
armies. In the midst one solitary figure leaned upright. 
Nestor led us towards it. First of all we recognized the 
spear-shaft on which it was propped, the grand spear 
of Peleus that Kheiron of old made for his wedding- 
day. Then we knew the man, Sarpédon, son of God, 
who killed my sister’s glorious son Tlépolemos. Nestor 
told how the enemy before Sigeion was scarcely with- 
stood by Aias, Mérionés and Idomeneus at the inner 
trench; how Menelaos stormed yonder up and down, 
steaming with sweat and blood, the helmet hewn sheer 
from his head, waving the ragged stump of his sword, 
roaring in vain to mend our dislocated ranks; how 
Patroklos, at his first rush with my horses into the 
battle on this front, encountered Sarpédon here and 
plunged the great lance downward through his body 
so that its point drove on deep into the snow, holding 
him like a twisted statue erect in death, with his helmet 
jerked back from his grinning face which stared at the 
measured wheel of kites overhead. One half of our 
mission was accomplished. 

‘I may as well take my spear,’ said Akhilleus. 

While he did so, and laid Sarpédon down again 
prostrate among the other dead, I was looking for 
my chariot on the far side of Skamandros, where our 
captains were already dismounting to continue the 
advance on foot. It came back with Automedon among 
the last out of the battle and took up its position in 
the line of chariots along the river waiting their lords’ 
return. At the same time, a tall black figure detached 
itself from the Troians’ left wing and stole apart into 
the cypress grove, as if to recover breath or to nurse 
a wound. The battle edged on southward towards the 
gate, leaving that lonely figure unmolested in his place 
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of refuge. Nestor, who stood beside me, turned and 
took Akhilleus by the arm as he joined us again with 
his spear, pointing to the distant grove. 

‘Memnon,’ he said. 

It was a foolish hazard, I knew; but here was 
Sarpédon dead behind us and before us the chance of 
completing our self-appointed task with the death of 
Memnon. So, unarmed as we were, clumsily wrapped 
and hooded with skins of wild beasts, we hastened out 
towards him. Akhilleus snatched up a shield and I a 
spear and shield from among the dead underfoot. 
These, little more than toys in our hands, must have 
given the pair of us a downright ludicrous appearance. 
For Memnon, as we drew close to him, watched our 
advance without stirring, as though he could not tell 
what to make of us. He leaned outside the grove with 
his back against one of its lesser trees, which slanted 
away from his huge weight. We could see by the pain- 
ful gleam of his clenched teeth and the bloodshot white 
of his eyes how he fought for breath while every 
movement of the frozen air smothered it within his 
throat. Numbers of our own men had died so that 
winter. 

Aithiopean Memnon, son of Dawn, was massive and 
princely and black as moonless night. His armour, the 
gift of his rosy-fingered mother, was all black iron, 
with the scarlet baldric of our Antilokhos traversing it 
from shoulder to hip where his iron sword hung in its 
black iron sheath. He towered gasping above the bril- 
liant snow, leaning partly on the ebony staff of his 
spear, partly on the snow-crusted tree at his back, with 
his gigantic stature exaggerated by the tall black plume 
of his iron helmet. 

Our uncouth guise, by delaying Memnon’s attack, 
gave us the choice of position. I halted twenty-five 
yards short of the grove and let Akhilleus go on alone, 
promising not to interfere unless his life should be in 
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actual danger. He went up the edge of the wood 
towards his enemy, who now bestirred himself and 
made ready to deal with him. Akhilleus had the trees 
close on his left hand, so as to leap sideways among 
them from the cast of Memnon’s spear. But Memnon, 
not trusting to his spear, left it where it stood planted 
in the snow and came striding down with his long 
sword upraised. Akhilleus did not wait to encounter 
him thus, covered as he was from head to foot by the 
tall black shield; he turned, as I had expected, and ran 
swiftly back round the wood’s edge. Memnon hastened 
through to cut him off, but Akhilleus easily outran the 
gasping giant. His life was never in danger from be- 
ginning to end of that sorry duel. When he came round 
again to Memnon’s planted spear, he uprooted it and 
tossed it far away into the plain. They had circled the 
grove three times ere Memnon was brought abruptly 
to a standstill. His shield slid from his arm, he clutched 
at the nearest tree and bowed himself against it, chok- 
ing for breath. The deadly cold of this northern shore 
was shrivelling the windpipe, as it seemed, within his 
magnificent black throat accustomed to the sunburnt 
air of Aithiopia. Akhilleus returned, took careful aim 
at his heedless defenceless opponent, and drove his 
spear through the stooped neck from side to side, pin- 
ning it fast to the tree. The giant coughed quietly twice 
and, with a dreadful shudder that threw up the snow 
about his feet and brought a heavy fall thudding down 
from the jolted tree, was dead. 

We left his iron harness upon him, as Patroklos had 
left that of Sarpédon, taking only the sword-belt of 
Antilokhos for restitution to his old father Nestor. I 
have since been told that when Agamemnon despatched 
servants of his own to spoil those two bodies they were 
nowhere to be found. Apollon, men say, had cleansed 
and embalmed the corpse of Sarpédon, bidding Death 
and Sleep bear it home to Lykia that night; Memnon 
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was conveyed in the arms of God himself to his 
mother’s flame-bright hall, and there breathes for ever 
the burning air of his immortality. 

We took no thought for the bodies: we forgot them, 
as soldiers must forget the blood they shed. We had 
fully avenged Antilokhos and the boy Tlepolemos; 
there was nothing now to detain us here, and much, 
besides the wrath of Akhilleus, to deter us from prose- 
cution of this shameful war. His doom had recoiled 
from Akhilleus; he had gone out almost unarmed to 
challenge his mortal wound alone far from the battle 
and had escaped it. On the morrow, with the remainder 
of our men, we would take ship for Hellas, leaving 
Agamemnon to provide for himself. I was to publish 
our intention in the council that night, and was deter- 
mined to withstand all entreaty. We were going home 
to Phthia alive in despite of prophecy. 

No sooner had we left the grove to its dead than a 
trumpet sounded the withdrawal of our host from the 
Skaian gate, although the day had yet two full hours: 
of light to offer. Akhilleus urged that we should go 
across and watch Agamemnon following in his baffled 
troops. My chariot was no longer in the waiting line 
there. We both inferred alike that, having carried the 
king’s men with him clean across from our camp to the 
enemy’s gate, Patroklos had gone back quietly with 
Automedon and left the king to suffer renewed defeat 
on his own account. The army came by across the red 
frozen river. Agamemnon came, as usual, last of all 
in his chariot beside that of Menelaos. Even in disap- 
pointment he was a noble sight, standing serenely 
erect while his fierce brother, stooping over a wound, 
reviled him for having drawn off so early in the day. 

‘This was the man we wanted,’ Agamemnon ob- 
served, nodding towards Akhilleus, who met his atten- 
tion with a defiant glare. “We shall have him, too, after 
to-day, I think.’ 
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Menelaos, his sharp face twisted horribly with the 
pain of his wound, looked back at us. 

‘That will be a change, quite a change,’ he sneered; 
‘We have had precious little work out of him so far. 
What about another reprimand ?” 

Akhilleus flared up. Before I could move a hand to 
check him, he had bounded after the receding chariots. 
But I saw that he purposed no actual violence. 

‘What can you have done to-day, Menelaos,’ he 
shouted, ‘that makes you speak like a soldier? Whose 
horse was it that you stabbed ?” 

“You are well answered to that, Akhilleus,’ replied 
Agamemnon, speaking imperturbably in behalf of his 
speechless brother; ‘he has killed Antimakhos and 
Euphorbos.’ 

‘T have killed Memnon,’ Akhilleus said quietly, 
struck with sudden shame at his own invective against 
a wounded and comfortless man, ‘in the cypress grove 
yonder.’ 

‘I am glad to hear that,’ the king answered. ‘Will 
you accept my thanks, Akhilleus ?’ 

‘No. I dealt with him in my own quarrel, not yours. 
I have done with you and your enemies.’ 

‘Well,’ said Agamemnon, ‘we shall see’; and he 
drove on in the wake of his defeated army. 

Yes, we thought, he shall see. As we made our way 
through the blood-stained mire of snow, Akhilleus, with 
his great victorious arm about my neck, composed for 
me the words of my declaration to the council that 
night, chuckling to himself as he pictured their several 
faces of wrath and astonishment. It vexed him to think 
that Menelaos, owing to his wound, would not be 
present. But I was so overjoyed at having him and 
Patroklos safely out of the war, after all our anguish 
of foreboding, that I had no room in my heart to re- 
buke his childish malice. 

The fires were being made up all along the line as 
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we came in through the palisades, and the men were 
busy preparing their evening meal by daylight. There 
was no one about until we reached the hut of Akhilleus 
and Patroklos, when Automedon came quickly forth, 
fully armed still, and slipped by us without a word. 
Wondering at the guilty strangeness of his silence, we 
went in, still with Akhilleus’ arm about my neck. It 
was dark inside after the glare of snow. The fire was 
almost out. We had reached the middle of the room 
before we perceived that it was not empty. Patroklos 
was there. He lay along the couch against the far wall, 
naked, stripped of the armour in which I had so hastily 
clad him for defence of our line that morning, the 
armour of Akhilleus. There was but one wound visible 
upon his body, a spear-thrust on the left side under the 
lowest rib. The wound that killed him, from behind 
between the shoulder-blades, was not revealed until we 
moved him many days later for burial. Automedon had 
bathed both wounds, and the blood was frozen in their 
clean mouths. He lay outstretched with his hands by 
his sides, altogether unlike a man killed in battle. It 
was as though he had felt no pain. But for the wound, 
we should have thought him sleeping heavily as: we 
all slept that winter, with vision of home beneath 
his closed eyelids and gentle speech within his sad firm 
lips. 

Akhilleus, without a sound, broke from me and fell 
full length upon the faultless body of his lover. There 
was nothing for me to do. I went across to the stables 
to see that all was well with our horses. But Auto- 
medon had forestalled me in that dark place of refuge. 
He was grooming Balios and Xanthos, talking softly 
to them as he worked. 

I was passing among the ships on my way down to 
the sea when I remembered the scarlet sword-belt of 
Antilokhos in my hand. So I turned back and brought 
it to the dark hut of Nestor. He received it without a 
word. Presently he bade me sit by his side on the couch. 
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‘You will go home to-morrow, Phoinix?’ he asked. 

“Alas, it was to have been so; but we have now fresh 
cause to remain.’ 

‘No,’ said the old man, leaning to mend the fire with 
the point of his staff, while his long silver hair swung 
forward and hid his face from me, ‘no. Go home as you 
planned. Why should you waste your lives here? There 
can be no good end to this war.’ 

“We stay for no good end of the war, my father, but 
for our own revenge.’ 

“There is no need of revenge. If it was Hektor who 
made an end of Patroklos, yet his was the third blow. 
Apollon had struck him senseless and Euphorbos had 
already given him his death-wound. We cannot contend 
against the invisible gods. Euphorbos is dead. Surely 
we have had vengeance enough.’ 

He lifted the baldric of his dead son, so that the 
rushlight winked upon its golden studs. 

‘If you had spared Memnon to-day,’ he went on, ‘the 
cold would cruelly have taken away his breath. What 
have we gained? This only. Go home while you can, 
while yet you perceive the emptiness of all revenge, 
leading, like appetite for glory, on and on to no end.’ 

‘I would go as you bid me, my father,’ I replied, 
‘but who of us all can now govern the grief of Akhil- 
leus? Without his consent I cannot go from here.’ 

‘If, by the help of gods again, Hektor kills him, 
where is your vengeance, Phoinix?’ 

‘Hektor will be no match for him when that day 
comes. No mortal life can stand against the wrath of 
Akhilleus. Nevertheless, when he has taken his fill of 
vengeance for Patroklos, then I fear he will have 
nothing left to live for.’ 

‘You stay, therefore, to see him die?” 

‘His goddess mother committed him thirteen years 
ago to my charge. If I may not save his life with my 
own — would it might be so!—-I may yet serve to 
comfort his death.’ 
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‘Tf Patroklos had lived but one day longer!’ the old 
man cried, raising his voice for the first time in all my 
brief knowledge of him, ‘but one day, Phoinix!’ 

‘We should have taken ship, my father, and spread 
our long-stored sails to-morrow morning; within two 
months, maybe, we should have seen Hellas with the 
spring of the year in triumph upon her hills and lawns 
again.’ 

‘How old are you, Phoinix?’ 

‘Thirty-nine, I answered. 

‘Some day the war ends in our favour. You and I, 
Phoinix, will survive it and go home to reign once 
more in Phthia and Pylos. But of these who are young 
and in love with life the war makes an end. Victor and 
vanquished go down together. The gods smooth out 
the tablet of this generation. We shall live on to see 
the beginning of a new age, too old to have any part 
in it but the old part of compassion.’ 

‘Why do they suffer, and why are the guiltless 
ruined ?’ 

“They are the lees of an age that draws to a close. It 
has always been thus. They are poured out upon the 
earth and no god is named. The world, like a serpent, 
sloughs its loosened skin. Their lives are the sloughed 
skin. Their shame and endurance and destruction bring 
the new age to light, as men dung their fields to make 
them bear clean goodness.’ 

‘What am I to tell Akhilleus concerning his lover’s 
death? Who will tell me the manner of it?’ 

‘Tell him this, Phoinix. Patroklos with his single 
hand saved our base at Sigeion yonder when Ido- 
meneus and Mérionés and their Krétans were like to be 
overwhelmed in the absence of Aias farther up the line. 
Patroklos drove the enemy back across the plain to 
their own gate and cut his way in on foot whither none 
but Menelaos dared follow him. Tell Akhilleus that 
Patroklos suddenly was spun round by the blinding 
fist of Apollon. The armour was ripped from his body 
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and hurled forward into the town. As he wheeled and 
sank on to his knees under that invisible onslaught, 
Euphorbos transfixed his defenceless back. Say that 
Hektor had yet to use his lance upon him before Ilios 
deemed itself secure, though I think he was insensible 
to pain already when Euphorbos pierced him. Tell 
Akhilleus that King Menelaos fought for a whole hour 
single-handed over his body and killed Euphorbos 
outright, having received a wound from him neverthe- 
less. The king’s place was taken at last by Telamon’s 
Aias and his lesser namesake, Oileus’ son. Mérionés 
and Menelaos under cover of their shields secured the 
body and brought it to Automedon with your chariot 
by the river. Then they returned and took their places 
once more in the useless battle until the host was with- 
drawn. Hektor has the armour in Ilios. Even he is 
afraid now, since the moment when he perceived that 
he had slain not Akhilleus but his lover. Tell Akhilleus 
this, little by little, when he begins to enquire and to 
understand. Yet I would wish rather to see him carried 
back by you to Hellas, even in one ship, ere he re- 
awakens to the warfare about him.’ 

‘I dare not. He cannot be moved.’ 

With this I left the old man fingering his dead son’s 
baldric in the feeble lamplight. Akhilleus lay unmoved 
as he had fallen along the body of Patroklos, with his 
great hands clasped beneath the rigid neck. The fire 
had gone out, but he groaned savagely at my approach 
to mend it. I recognized his dreadful will. The invinc- 
ible frost was embalming his lover’s body from all 
access of corruption. Its limbs were cold and hard as 
yellow marble. I heaped all our furs over him, for this 
night was growing more bitter than any of late. More 
I dared not do, but went down to walk by the seashore 
with its frozen margin and shallow slats of ice tinkling 
under the crowded sterns, as the water heaved gently 
and drew back. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HELENE IN THE HOUSE OF PARIS 


I cannot tell how far I walked up that dark wintry 
coast. When I returned at length, a file of torches 
along the camp was indicating the council’s dismissal. 
A small voice within my head began to echo the 
words Akhilleus had composed for my triumphant 
declaration before them that night. I approached the 
stables and listened; Automedon was still there. At 
the door of my own hut I was intercepted by Dio- 
médés on his way across from the council. He had, as 
usual, taken no part in that day’s fighting after the 
lines were cleared. He drew me gently back now as I 
shrank hurriedly away from the torchlight and spoke 
in a whisper. 

‘Would you care to come with us, Phoinix? Odys- 
seus and I are going into Ilios to-night. The change 
will do you good.’ 

After all, 1 had nowhere else to go. Suddenly it 
occurred to me, even in my despair, that herein might 
be found a chance of solving once for all the secret of 
Ilios. 

‘Yes,’ I answered therefore, ‘I shall come with you 
as far as the house of Paris. But I am for no blood- 
shed, remember.’ 

Half an hour later, the three of us, clad in white 
mantles, set out across the plain towards the ravine 
which sundered Pergamon from the city, where the 
frozen dead were heaped against the rampart with a 
great wave of drifted snow and ice above them. The 
night was pitch-dark, but the snow’s glimmering 
underfoot sufficed to guide us, my companions being 
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familiar with the way already. Diomédés and Odysseus 
had brought their swords: for my part, I came un- 
armed, carrying the rope and grapnel that we were to 
use at the wall, which rose presently high above us 
through the darkness, outlined by a red glow of bra- 
ziers beside each turret. We climbed carefully down 
into the ravine and came along its floor of dead men 
to the great wave of snow that mounted almost to the 
battlements. Odysseus tossed the muffled iron over, . 
clambered up and hauled me after him, where I saw 
three sentinels by the tower immediately above the 
ravine sitting close around their braziers. We drew 
Diomedés up beside us and left the rope in its place 
ready for our escape. There was no possibility of de- 
scending into the town from where we stood. This 
weak point was reinforced against any general assault 
by means of a broad fosse on the inner side filled with 
iron spits and stakes. We had no choice but to seize the 
tower on the wall above us. It was quickly done. We 
stole up out of the darkness on those three men, blinded 
as they were by gazing into the brazier’s heat, and 
throttled them with our hands. Then, having cast the 
bodies behind us into the tower, we donned their 
cloaks and helmets and sat down in their place, 
dissembling their sharp death-cry with our own voices, 
as though quarrelling at dice. An officer came along 
from the adjoining tower to know if all was well. 
Odysseus stood up in front of our brazier and an- 
swered him in the Phrygian dialect that all was well 
with us indeed. Then we sat down again and continued 
more quietly, as we were bidden. We brought our 
imaginary game to an end, propped the dead sentinels 
in their former places, and departed down the steps 
from the tower into the empty street. We crossed the 
bridge under Pergamon and climbed the track leading 
to its royal summit with the great square surrounded 
by temples and palaces of Priamos and his sons. There 
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we separated. My companions were bent upon the 
recovery of Akhilleus’ armour by sacrilege if it could 
be found in any shrine, albeit they presumed, as was 
actually the case, that Hektor guarded it in his own 
hall yonder. 

The house of Paris had but one vague light, shown 
to me by the lofty chink of a shutter through which 
smoke was creeping out from thé fire within. Drawing 
myself up against the tepid wall with the hearth on 
its inner side, I peered through. Helené and Paris were 
alone in shifting firelight of the room beneath. She 
was seated on a couch in the midst with her back 
towards me, while Paris, the bent shade of a man, 
strode up and down before her. Not even Menelaos 
had been worn so lean and hollow by despair of joy. 
While I watched he began to speak, as though con- 
tinuing from where his own hopelessness had lately 
silenced him. 

‘T left everything for you, did I not? I risked every- 
thing. Had the king your husband caught us, he would 
have speared me like a dog. My own true wife Oinoné, 
whom I left for your sake, keeps faith with me yet on 
Idé in our old homestead there. No man has touched 
her ; I have touched no woman; none, Helené, for your 
sake throughout these ten dreadful years. You do 
not mind. You have no thanks, even, for me, nor for 
Hektor my brother, who alone protects you from this 
people’s hatred. You will be the death of him as 
heedlessly as you have been the death of all those 
other thousands who lie rotting in the plain. Since we 
loosed from Aigyptian Pharos, where first we rested 
from the sea in the house of Proteus on our way hither 
ten years ago, not one word have you spoken to any 
soul for good or for evil. Not one word to me in 
ten years, Helené! Do you, then, love the grey old 
cuckold Menelaos—ay, grey, for the war has turned 
him so, and lantern-jowled and yellow? I name him 
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to you, and you show no sign of trouble. You do not 
love him. You have no feeling for me, to whom you 
have never spoken a word. You will not save my 
brother Hektor, to whom you owe your life from day 
to day.’ 

He stopped suddenly before her, lowering his ragged 
voice with desperate ill will. 

“You had better go back to Menelaos. Go back to 
him. I give you your freedom. I will satisfy the princes 
that you have fulfilled the condition required of you. 
I shall say that you came to my bed unasked this night. 
The gate will be opened for you to-morrow at dawn. 
You shall go to him, be sure of that. Perhaps he will 
receive you kindly. Why should he not receive you 
kindly—you, his guiltless wife? We shall tell him you 
are guiltless, but for this night that earned your 
release and the end of the war. You will go? Speak, 
Helene, this once. Say that you will go. One word that 
says you accept the freedom I give you, the only word 
you need ever speak to me who have not ceased to love 
you throughout all this miserable age of your disdain.’ 

Her back was towards me as she sat on the low 
couch; but even so, in the dying fire’s light, I could 
tell from above that the countenance wherewith she 
gazed up at this ruined prince had not stirred. 

‘Not one! Not one syllable for me, even to accept 
freedom and the end of bloodshed at my hands! 
Then, by the gods, you shall be driven forth to-morrow 
into the snow by force, to make what peace you can 
with Menelaos. Ilios has no room for such as you, 
Helené. To-morrow, with my own hands, from which 
you scorn to accept your freedom, I cast you out and 
make an end forthwith of this war that your ingrati- 
tude alone has maintained for eight years. What? had 
I possessed you from the first, I should have loathed 
you by now. Your ingratitude it was. You keep silence 
yet? To-morrow, then, we make an end, Helené, an 
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end of all this. Do not speak now. You have not 
spoken since we loosed from Pharos. It is too late. 
To-morrow we make an end.’ 

While he spoke, Paris had begun once more to stride 
savagely to and fro, with his clenched hands bent up 
together against his hollow breast. Then, as he turned 
by the wall, he stopped dead. Helene was moving. 
She raised her uncovered arms slowly aloft, spreading 
her hands with fallen wrists, as of one who invokes 
heaven without utterance, and let them descend again 
slowly supine on to the couch beside her. 

It was the very gesture of solitary helplessness that 
we, Akhilleus and Patroklos and I, had seen afar 
off while she watched the new year’s battle on that day 
when Menelaos threw his shield over the ditch and 
besought her to make an end by leaping down into his 
arms. 

Paris stood dumbfounded by the wall. The wrath 
of his rigid muscles softened and sank and was melted 
out of him at the claim of her friendless despair, so 
insupportably confessed. He rushed to her and fell 
clasping her knees, wildly weeping upon them. 

‘Helené, daughter of God, you shall never go from 
here. I remember, in the house of Proteus, he took you 
aside from me ere we departed. He laid some enchant- 
ment upon you then. Was it not so? You cannot speak 
to any soul; cannot accept your freedom, were it 
honourably offered; cannot stir from Ilios or yield 
yourself to me by any will of your own, until the 
enchantment is removed. You shall be safe with me. 
The war shall go on. You could not go back to Mene- 
laos in this plight. He would kill you in his wrath, sup- 
posing your speech to be withheld by shame for a guilt 
of which you are pure. Stay with me, Helené, and keep 
your life with innocence. Forgive all that I have ever 
said in error. What though I must never possess you? 
What though you must never speak one word to me? 
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Yet stay with me in this house, cherished and safe 
with me in Ilios, forgetting Lakedaimon. Let the war 
go on. Some day the enemy will confess themselves 
baffled and relinquish their quest of you, though it 
should take two generations of men. Kings must look 
to their thrones. We shall have peace. We shall consult 
oracles, Helene, throughout the world for the lifting 
of your enchantment then. .. . It is near midnight; 
I must leave you to sleep alone, as you have always 
slept, as I have still believed that you might some day 
cease to do. Henceforth I shall know to endure with 
you your calamity. I will be your friend, Helené, 
though Hektor falls. Still I may not even kiss you.’ 

He had sought to embrace her while he rose, but was 
prevented, as he must have been on a thousand oc- 
casions throughout those ten joyless years, by the 
marble stillness of her countenance. He left her then 
to her solitary couch and went forth to seek his own 
rest at the farther end of his palace. 

I made my way safely back over the wall and down 
the ravine beyond, towards our camp which glowed 
with its endless line of fires along the distance. 

Akhilleus lay still unmoved. I ventured to feel his 
body beneath the furs. It was cold and stiff almost 
as the corpse beneath it. I brought more coverings 
and heaped them over. He made no sound now when 
I approached the dead hearth. Therefore I made up 
the fire and sat down by it to watch till daybreak. 
In my hopeless heart that night, having solved (as I 
believed) the secret of Ilios, I set up a vow that if 
ever the life of Paris fell into my hands I would spare 
him for Helené’s sake. The minute was to come, in- 
deed, wherein I forgot that vow. Nevertheless I per- 
formed it. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE WRATH OF AKHILLEUS 


His heart’s deep claim for vengeance, I think, alone 
kept Akhilleus from death during those first days of 
his mourning. Any other man would have died under 
the strength of such grief as his. At last, with the 
assistance of Automedon, I dared to remove him from 
the dead body of his lover which was draining away 
the torpid life out of him with its frozen stiffness. | 
was compelled actually to use my sword in prising 
epen the heavy bloodless knot of his fingers beneath 
Patroklos’ neck. He rolled rigidly on to the ground, 
all his majestic sinews stark with cold and misery. 
We heated water and bathed him beside the fire until, 
through an agony of cramp, the sense of movement 
flowed back into his limbs. Then we made him eat, 
little by little. Poor Akhilleus! He was like a child 
in our hands during those days of his recovery. On the 
second day he looked vaguely at me and spoke. 

‘What does this serve for, Phoinix ?’ 

I, who should have said, “To rule again in Phthia,’ 
answered foolishly, little thinking that he would yet 
understand, ‘Shall Hektor, then, keep the armour of 
Akhilleus ?’ 

In a moment his countenance had changed. I saw 
the ruin I had made. From that moment onwards 
there was no hope of survival for Hektor. Akhilleus 
forced his way steadily back to strength, a strength 
that we now feared to contemplate. He would not 
speak to either of us. 

Three days afterwards, he went early out of doors 
unsupported for the first time, to walk alone by the 
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sea. I, mistrusting his power as yet, followed behind 
him at a distance, keeping out of sight among the ships 
which were ranged high and dry on the beach, it 
being low tide. He walked northward by the water’s 
edge (as I had done on the night that saw our mission 
accomplished), with the clear thawed margin of the 
sea sparkling and swilling over his naked feet, until 
he had drawn me clear of the ships. Then without 
warning he turned, and saw me following him. I 
feared he would be angry, having kept silence so long 
and guarded himself so grimly from us both. He 
beckoned, however. I went down to him on the sands. 

‘No, Phoinix,’ he said, “do not fear me. I begin to 
recognize the debt of my life’ to you and to Autome- 
don. I am glad you came. Tell me now how Patroklos 
died. Tell me all, for you see I am strong again.’ 

Yet, while we walked slowly on, he leaned with his 
arm about my shoulders. I told him all that Nestor 
had bidden me tell him. When I came to speak of the 
death itself and the recovery of the body by Menelaos, 
we stood still. Akhilleus listened with his stern pale 
eyes fixed hard upon mine. As I ended, his knees gave 
way beneath him, his arm slipped loosely from me, 
and he fell senseless at my feet. Nestor was right; 
I should not have told all at once. Nevertheless he 
came quickly to himself. We turned back thence along 
the sands. 

Presently he said, “We must delay no longer to bury 
him, Phoinix. The frost is at an end. We must not 
suffer him to become loathsome to us ere we lose sight 
of him for ever.’ 

‘The pyre is ready,’ I answered, ‘yonder on Kher- 
sonésos over the sea beside the mound of our avenged 
Antilokhos and Tlépolemos. I sent the men with 
Automedon to prepare it yesterday. We shall mingle 
his ashes with those of his comrades.’ 

‘Not yet, not yet. Let mine alone be mingled with 
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those of Patroklos. No, Phoinix, do not pretend that I 
shall live to return from here. My dreams in the ship 
have not deceived me. My life is nearly at an end, and 
my death seeks me, in what form I shall not know 
until it finds me out. Mingle my ashes alone with the 
ashes of Patroklos. But those of Antilokhos take home 
with you, when you go, to his bride your sister, with 
the ashes of her son. It will be some comfort for her 
to bury them and tend day by day the place of their 
burial. Some comfort, Phoinix. But now leave us 
together. Wait for me in your own hut. I shall come 
soon.’ 

Thinking that some hallucination of grief evoked 
by Patroklos’ very name upon his lips impelled him 
to be instantly alone in communion with the spirit of 
his dead lover, I withdrew from the sacred precinct 
of his sense as he bade me. Turning back, nevertheless, 
to reassure myself that all was well with him, I saw 
approaching over the sea’s grey lawn a clear pillar 
of rainbow brightness, like the broken crest of a wave 
against the sun, descending into silver brilliancy. I 
knew then that I was leaving him to no illusory com- 
munion with Patroklos, but to the divine tenderness 
of his goddess-mother. I had seen her come to him at 
Skyros on that evening when I brought the boy, by 
her command, as a maiden in vain to the house of 
King Lykomedés. Therefore I felt myself in some 
degree privileged to behold from a distance this re- 
union. As the goddess reached shore and unfolded her 
immortal presence from its opalescent sheath, she set 
down by Akhilleus’ side a splendid urn of gold. Like 
two slender abeles they stood motionless face to face. 
Then, as a sudden blast blows two such trees irresist- 
ibly together, they swept forward into each other’s 
arms, and I beheld no more. 
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Akhilleus came to me in my hut, as he had promised, 
bringing the golden urn which Dionysos, after he 
had risen from the dead, gave to Thetis out of grati- 
tude for his rescue and entertainment in her house 
under the Aigaian. This she now bestowed upon him 
for burial of his lover, and, as we knew well enough, 
for his own burial—a smooth vessel of soft gold, the 
work of Héphaistos. 

On the morrow we made ready a ship to go with us 
and Nestor and Automedon for the burning and 
burial of our dead, and the recovery, by Nestor’s 
leave, of the ashes of Antilokhos with those of Tlepole- 
mos, that Astydaimeia might be comforted with their 
possession when I returned alone. There was no fight- 
ing that week, since the thaw had already made the 
whole plain impassable. We spent three days on the 
mountainous shore of Khersonésos, five miles beyond 
sea from the mouth of Skamandros, offering sacrifice 
while the great pyre blazed and crumbled over its 
treasure that we had brought with garlands on the 
high poop of our ship. It was customary to offer 
captives alive into the flames. But Akhilleus, even 
amid the cold fury of grief, shrank from staining his 
lover’s memory with such a deed. The twelve young 
Troian princes whom King Agamemnon had insisted 
on embarking with us to that end, as his token of 
respect for our dead, we loosed from their bonds and 
put ashore on Tenedos when we returned, giving them 
into the charge of Makhaon and Podaleirios as servants 
to tend the sick and wounded on that dismal island. 
Night was closing in when we landed again on the 
shore of Troié and beached our ship apart to the north- 
ward of the rest, consecrated by the burden she had 
borne and by that which she was yet to bear. Akhilleus, 
stupefied with grief, having seen the unblemished 
manhood of his lover shrivel once for all to white 
shapeless ashes and stumps of calcined bone, lingered 
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there amid enfolding darkness while we went on into 
the camp. Darkness brought warm rain along from 
the south with a thaw-wind that set all our numb 
joints aching and flooded our eyes with rheum. It was 
nearly midnight when Akhilleus came, drenched to the 
skin, transfigured in his whole stature with passionless 
reflection of godhead. His mother had been with him. 
She had promised new armour from the forge of 
Héphaistos to replace that which Apollon had ripped 
from his lover in the gate and cast into the doomed 
city. Within three days her promise was magnifi- 
cently fulfilled. Every night now Akhilleus went to 
be comforted by his goddess-mother beyond the ships, 
and came glowing with such illumination of godhead 
that even I stood in awe of him, whose mortal frailty 
was known to me. 

Snow and ice shrank rapidly away. Great southerly 
winds blew day and night for a month on end, melting 
and drying up the sodden world. Skamandros returned 
gradually to its appointed channel and showed once 
more a margin of pebbles by the ford. Foul with 
refuse and slimy heaps of sunk carrion, the plain was 
everywhere becoming fit for battle. 

Ultimately King Aganiemnon, having reconnoitred 
the ford overnight, gave orders for our hosts to be 
set in array on the morrow. Akhilleus was not in his 
hut when I returned from that council. He had chosen 
to spend his nights alone since the death of his com- 
rade, though we still took our meals together. I lay 
down in Patroklos’ place to wait for him, and must 
have fallen asleep there, for when I woke he was lying 
beside me, his hand gently grasping mine. 

‘The war starts again to-morrow,’ I whispered; ‘T 
shall have to go. What will you do?’ 

Akhilleus did not answer. He was fast asleep. Yet 
I thought that his great fingers closed for a moment 
more firmly between mine. 
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When I woke again it was light. Rain whirred and 
thrummed steadily upon the low roof above us. I 
went to the door and looked forth. A falling network 
of moisture, streaked with heavier downpour here and 
there, blotted out the white rampart opposite; but 
in the middle distance I could see the dark shade of 
conflict held motionless by fury of its own renewal. 
The sopping wind carried all sound of it away inland. 
I told nothing of this to Akhilleus when he woke soon 
afterwards. I prepared food and ate with him at our 
leisure. Nevertheless it had not been my intention to 
ignore King Agamemnon’s command, or even to leave 
the performance of my own part therein once more 
to our most loyal friend Automedon. I had slept with 
unprecedented heaviness, as if by the will of some 
god, and no one had come to call me. There was not 
one hero since Patroklos’ death who, finding my own 
hut unoccupied, dared enter that of Akhilleus in search 
of me. Thus I had been left behind with my godlike 
charge, whom even Agamemnon was beginning to 
fear. 

“Will there be fighting to-day?’ said Akhilleus when 
our meal was ended. 

I replied that the battle stood fast already beyond 
Skamandros. He went to the door and looked out 
through the sad swaying web of rain, and saw for 
himself. 

‘Patroklos told me, Phoinix. I dreamed that we 
were before him, you and J, hand in hand. He was 
seated on a silver throne, clad in the very armour 
that I grudged him with my last word here. It was in 
the great hall of some palace, not ours. He was speak- 
ing to us. The war, he said, begins to-morrow. I must 
go. What will you do?’ — 

‘Hektor is not with them. We are holding our own 
against the others,’ I explained. 

‘Will Hektor fight to-day?’ 
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‘If you drive his Troians into their gates, he cannot 
do otherwise.’ 

‘Let us go. You will come with me, Phoinix ?’ 

‘Gladly,’ I answered. ‘Agamemnon thinks to show 
that he can do without you.’ 

‘Let him think till his thought rots him. I have 
struck my last blow for him and told him so. But 
come with me now. Oh, Phoinix, does Hektor wear 
my armour, the spoils of my friend?’ 

‘That I cannot tell. He keeps it in his own house. 
Had it been dedicated in any temple, Diomédés and 
Odysseus would have stolen it back ere now. We shall 
see for ourselves if he is wearing it.’ 

‘Show Hektor to me, Phoinix, only show him to me, 
and leave us to ourselves.’ 

Having armed one another and embraced with tears 
for the sake of Akhilleus’ dream concerning Patroklos, 
we went out on foot to join the stationary battle. 
Even as we reached the host King Agamemnon came 
stumbling back out of the line towards us with a 
mask of blood spilled down his face from a wide 
sword-cut across the brow. He staggered blindly clear 
of the press, groping with dazed hands on all sides of 
him; a company of Troians, led by Hektor’s brother 
Déiphobos, swooped through and made for our help- 
less commander with triumphant outcry. We two 
reached his side just in time to ward off and scatter 
their onset. Agamemnon, guessing through his blind 
amazement that his life had been secured for him by 
friends, stood weakly begging that some one of us 
might lead him back across the river to have his 
wound dressed. We undertook this duty together. 
When we had carried him across the ford of Skaman- 
dros and set him again on his feet, Agamemnon, 
drooping heavily against the support of my shoulder, 
demanded to know who it was that had saved his life 
yonder, 
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I told him, “That Akhilleus whom you taunted with 
cowardice on the night of the first battle of this year.’ 

‘He is fighting, then, to-day? 

I had half expected Agamemnon to declare out- 
right that he would rather have lost his life than owe 
it to any coward. He was either too weak or too wise 
for such a word now. 

‘Akhilleus is fighting to-day, fighting for his own 
hand, as you know, and not to serve you,’ I answered 
with more bitterness than became me towards a 
wounded king in my care. 

‘Is this the man himself?’ said Agamemnon, leaning 
towards that side on which Akhilleus supported him. 
‘Is this he?’ 

Akhilleus said nothing. The rain streamed off the 
points of his great closed helmet and mingled with the 
blood on Agamemnon’s sightless cheek upturned 
towards him, who would not so much as look down 
upon it. 

‘You did wrong, Akhilleus, to withhold your hand 
from my service in this war on account of my just 
rebuke. Nevertheless the girl Hippodameia shall be 
sent back to you for this. I have not used her.’ 

‘Keep her and use her,’ Akhilleus replied. ‘She will 
serve to dress your wound.’ 

(This Hippodameia, I may say, daughter of the 
Lyrnéssian prince Briseus, captured in one of Aga- 
memnon’s early raids inland, had been presented to 
Akhilleus on his arrival and retracted as a punish- 
ment for his refusal to fight, a matter of no conse- 
quence to any of us save the king himself.) 

We left him with his own servants, the unhappy 
daughter of Briseus among them, since his wound 
was more unsightly than dangerous, and returned 
to the battle. Our army, deprived of its general, was 
being forced steadily backward, closing with dreadful 
loss towards the shallows of the river, which had al- 
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ready risen six inches behind it in the pouring rain. 
The Troian flanks were curving round to engulf it. 
Akhilleus saw his opening and hurled himself in, scat- 
tering with the shock of his charge many more than he 
found time to slay; I following close at his heels, dealt 
with them. A new countenance came quickly over the 
battle. Our men, finding Akhilleus at their head, found 
new courage and strength to rebuild the ranks; 
whereas our adversaries, who had been told that 
Akhilleus was dead and had seen their own prince 
Hektor clad in his armour, cried out that this was 
some avenging god who in splendour of divine harness 
took upon himself the shape of Akhilleus. They fell 
back in hopeless confusion, poured about him like 
waves from the prow of a plunging ship. Akhilleus: 
spared no life that came within his reach; princes on 
their knees clung and besought in vain. Following 
in his ruinous wake, I spared more than I slew, inas- 
much as this glory was not mine. The warm rain 
pecked at our faces and hissed into the red slush 
underfoot, beneath which the deeply frozen ground 
was yet hard and slippery as stone. I was glad to 
see that Automedon had not led out our horses that 
morning. The enemy’s commanders passed through 
the ranks of chariots and fled on foot towards the city, 
leaving their horses wretchedly slithering and tum- 
bling, powerless to elude our pursuit. Akhilleus, beside 
himself with grief, and made invulnerable no less by 
that than by his divine armour, raged from end to end 
of the line. The Troian retreat was spreading into rout. 
Those who stood their ground after the passage of 
Akhilleus were left with both flanks unprotected, and 
either sought too late to rejoin the rabble behind or 
else stayed proudly to check our advance with the 
necessity of isolating and massacring them. In less 
than an hour the whole line had been driven back 
almost to the wall and was closing in upon its gate. 
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Menelaos, convinced that the city with its ten years’ 
secret was on the point of falling into his hands, led 
his own men and his brother’s Mykénaians straight 
into the recess between the towers with such violence 
that the retreating Troians were jammed fast and 
could move neither backward nor forward. Paris, 
yellow and withered by the doom of Helené, made his 
appearance now on the wall overhead, and having 
sought in vain a way for his arrows past the huge 
upheld shield of Menelaos, satisfied himself with 
slaying man after defenceless man in the solid crush 
where even the dead found no room to fall. But 
Akhilleus, having driven the enemy thus far with ‘his 
own single arm, strode away from the battle and 
rested apart with me in the cypress grove. He did not 
wish to capture Ilios for Agamemnon. He cared not 
whether the city fell to-day or once more repulsed 
Menelaos, so long as he himself encountered Hektor 
before nightfall. I rubbed down and cleansed his 
spattered limbs in the rain while we waited. The 
throng in the Skaian gate had begun to move. We 
could see Paris between the battlements yonder pour- 
ing sheaf after sheaf of his arrows into the helpless 
throng close beneath him. Menelaos was forcing his 
way out against the huge tide of Troians that surged in 
towards the refuge of their city. They poured past him, 
exhausted as he was, without dealing or receiving a 
single thrust. Paris alone continued his deliberate 
slaughter until the drenched bowstring parted in his 
hand, and ere another bow was brought our men had 
made their escape to stand aloof watching the panic- 
stricken host go by into the town. Suddenly from 
within the gateway there arose a wild shout of ‘Hek- 
tor! The mob of fugitives between the Skaian towers 
swelled back and burst outwards. Hektor shot through 
their ragged midst like a thunderstone, flashing from 
head to foot in the armour of Akhilleus. Menelaos and 
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his exhausted company shrank away out of reach; the 
whole of our triumphant host stopped dead and then 
went swaying backward step by step with a universal 
rhythm of fear that was terrible to see; while the 
broken Troians streamed unmolested behind their 
champion into the city. Hektor stood alone in the 
deserted space, peering this way and that along our 
steadily retreating line. Had he challenged any of our 
heroes by name, any one of them would doubtless have 
come back to engage him. He stood perfectly still and 
watched in silence their gradual flight. Behind him the 
Troian rabble trailed quickly in between the towers 
and disappeared; the huge gates of bronze clanged to 
and the bolts were ground home. Hektor, at the sound, 
looked back. We saw his mouth open beneath the hel- 
met’s shadow, as if he would have shouted for the gate 
to be held ajar pending his return. But he did not 
speak. The terror of all within Ihos, I thought, would 
prevent the opening of any gate so long as Akhilleus 
remained near the wall. But what the sound conveyed 
to Hektor himself, as we discovered afterwards, had 
been far more grievous. This was the retaliation of 
Déiphobos his own brother, whom he had taken re- 
cently and whipped in his house for publicly traducing 
him with regard to Helené, because he still protected 
her from the outrageous spite of his brothers, sick of 
the war they had welcomed nine years ago in her be- 
half. Priamos and Hekabé themselves rated their son 
for dragging on this war, as though he could bring it 
to an end (for thus the younger princes had persuaded 
them) instantly by withdrawal of his protection from 
its helpless cause in the house of Paris. Hektor had no 
friends in Ilios save ruined Paris and Anténor, whose 
life was being sought by the people on suspicion of 
trafficking still with the two kings he was known once 
to have harboured safely in his house. So Hektor 
stood alone by the Skaian towers. Before him all the 
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heroes of Hellas and Peloponnésos drew back step for 
step with their lately victorious host: behind him a 
more implacable foe was silently crowding the wet 
battlements by the gateway. 

.I was so deeply engrossed in the motionless solitary 
form of Hektor three furlongs distant that I started 
at the voice of Akhilleus beside me. 

‘Wait here,’ he said, and was gone ere I could an- 
swer. As he went from me I noticed that the rain had 
altogether ceased. A white phantom of the sun welled 
through the dense sky, turned orange and disappeared. 
The rhythm of terror lifted from our host; every man 
at once stood still. Akhilleus had come almost within 
striking-distance when his adversary, warned by the 
dreadful quietness of both armies, turned sideways 
and saw. Whether it was that fear surprised him at 
sight of the slow wolfish step, the merciless rigidity 
of power with which Akhilleus came stalking on or 
that he trusted his own freshness to wear down the 
last strength of one who had already driven a whole 
army single-handed across the plain that day, we shall 
never know. He lifted one foot; as though to rush 
down upon Akhilleus, launching his spear at the first 
stride; swung round abruptly instead and ran for his 
life. Akhilleus’ pause to elude the threatened spear 
furnished him with a considerable start. They passed 
rapidly out of my view round the southern curve of 
the wall. In due course they reappeared from behind 
Pergamon and took the great ravine at a bound. 
Akhilleus had gained scarcely five yards, being 
fatigued from the battle, and was still more than 
twenty yards behind. They passed in front of me. I 
stood forth from the trees, but Akhilleus waved me 
back. Hektor looked aside at the Skaian gate and 
shouted to the men on the battiements above it. None 
answered him. He let fall his heavy shield, which sent 
up a spirt of yellow mud and rolled clanging behind 
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him on the stony ground. Once more they passed out of 
sight. There was no voice amid all the watching multi- 
tude. We could hear Hektor shouting in vain to the 
guards of the Dardanian gate. It was evident now that 
he must be slain unless a false step should overthrow 
his pursuer. He had trusted himself to wear down 
Akhilleus by the advantage of his own unused strength. 
Akhilleus, tired as he was, remained Hektor’s match 
on foot. Yet I did not think either hero would have 
strength for more than two circuits of that city. 
They had slowed down considerably when they passed 
me for the second time. Nevertheless Hektor rounded 
the southern wall, and Akhilleus followed at his flag- 
ging heels. We heard one faint unanswered cry from 
the Dardanian gate. It seemed impossible that he who 
cried thus forlornly should ever reappear alive, for 
Akhilleus, though he carried his shield yet upon his 
arm, had closed to within fifteen paces ere we lost 
sight of him. Round beneath the high crag of Perga- 
mon they came at last, flinging a haze of water from 
their laboured feet among the puddles. At the lip of 
the ravine Hektor gathered himself and sprang. He 
sailed into the air with arms outspread like a great 
golden bird, swooped down and fell just short, with his 
back-flung leg across a blue point of rock. Every man 
of our watching thousands heard the bone snap under 
its buckled greave. He sprawled on his face with a 
dreadful cry, struggled upright on his knees, and 
turned to meet Akhilleus, who landed scatheless beside 
him; turned fiercely as a maimed fox turns to outface 
a dog. But all his fierceness availed him nothing. 
Akhilleus drove the spear of Péleus through that shud- 
dering throat. Hektor’s crippled body twined and 
flapped awhile, then sank motionless in the shallow 
mire. 

Not one voice in the plain or on the rampart cele- 
brated or deplored his ruin. All save Akhilleus himself 
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remained still, as though stupefied by what they saw. 
He wrenched his lost swordbelt over the dead man’s 
neck, along the slanting spear, and whipped out the 
divine blade from its muddy scabbard. Apprehending 
that he was about to disgrace his wrath by some 
blind mutilation of this royal enemy, I cried out amid 
the silence and ran towards him. At the sound of 
my voice he remembered himself, sheathed the sword 
hurriedly and beckoned to me. Lifting Hektor’s long 
bulk with the trailing lance, we bore him away be- 
tween us, while the enemy stood motionless afar off. 
When we had struggled through the river, Akhilleus 
with a savage gibe took the whole burden of his kill 
upon himself and went on alone before me to his hut. 
I reached the threshold and there stood awhile looking 
back, half afraid to follow him in. The army was now 
retiring. Amid the yellow swirl of Skamandros I saw 
a lonely shape staggering to and fro—Automedon. 
As soon as he had come safely ashore, I turned and 
entered the hut. There was Hektor’s corpse lying 
where it had been thrown down wearily on the floor, 
with the lance fixed mid-way through his crooked 
throat. Akhilleus came out as I entered and passed 
by me without speaking. But I saw that the hideous 
anger had recoiled from his eyes and that he was left 
without strength to check the tears of exhaustion 
and despondency that went glittering down within 
the darkness of his helmet. Automedon came in pres- 
ently. Together we forced the spear through its 
wound, dragging the thong behind it. We washed the 
blood and mire from Hektor’s limbs and harness and 
laid him, fully armed as he was, along the couch 
where the stripped body of our Patroklos had lain. 
Automedon dared not await with me the return of 
Akhilleus. Left alone, I raised the helmet to close 
Hektor’s mouth and eyes, and straightened his broken 
leg with its greave. Akhilleus came bare-headed with 
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his cuirass under his arm, having bathed his head and 
shoulders in the quiet sea. He started violently at 
sight of Hektor outstretched along the wall opposite, 
for the beauty of this dead prince was filling the hut 
like a perfume, with the rushlight gleaming softly on 
his flawless armour from head to foot. 

‘Why have you dealt thus with me, Phoinix? he 
muttered. ‘I meant that those who come to crave 
his body should find him where I threw him down on 
the floor, with my spear in its rightful place where I 
leftat:, 

‘Akhilleus,’ I replied, ‘as Phoinix knew him once, 
would have meant nothing of the kind.’ 

He let fall the armour and sprang with fists upraised 
to strike me senseless. I dared not stir. My only chance 
of escape from his blind onslaught lay in holding 
myself open to its first violence. Even as he towered 
with the blow, his fury gave way. His hand, descend- 
ing with little more than its own weight upon my brow, 
had not sufficient force to shake me. The wrath went 
out of him, as a tearing wind falls abruptly away into 
quietness. He stared at his own strengthless hand in 
amazement. 

‘Alas, Phoinix,’ he said, ruefully smiling, ‘I meant 
to kill you that time. You see how it is. Do not torment 
me further. You never said that vengeance was so 
empty a thing. Why did you not say?’ 

‘Would you have heard? You could not have blamed 
me then,’ I answered. 

‘It is just,’ said Akhilleus, crossing to the couch and 
gazing down upon the beautiful dead face of his ad- 
versary, the slayer of Patroklos. ‘Fortunate Hektor, 
though abandoned both by gods and men at length! 
If you could be alive again, I would not kill you. I 
should find some other means to regain the spoils of 
my friend. Akhilleus was vanquished ere he ruined 
you, Hektor.’ 
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He turned away weeping, and fell upon my neck 
suddenly like a frightened girl. 

‘Can we sail to-morrow, Phoinix? I wish to be gone 
from all this. Can we? To-morrow ?” 

‘The ship is ready for us two,’ I answered. ‘Auto- 
medon can follow with the men and horses. I will take 
stores on board to-night secretly, so that we may 
leave at daybreak. Your mother will help us to a safe 
ending of our voyage.’ 

‘Anywhere, anywhere,’ he sobbed, ‘away from here.’ 

‘One thing only remains, Akhilleus, ere we go.’ 

At once he started erect and faced me. ‘They will 
come, you mean, from the town and beg this body 
of us. I shall not give it up. I shall leave it for Aga- 
memnon to buy his own peace with when we are gone. 
We shall not have to hear his thanks, Phoinix, at any 
rate.’ 

There was no obligation to surrender the body, 
even at such a price as the old Troian king was likely 
to offer in his desolation that night. Throughout the 
war no hero’s corpse had been regained for burial 
except by his friends’ force of arms. When we had 
cleansed ourselves from the battle and changed our 
raiment, I set food before Akhilleus and partook with 
him our final meal, as it seemed, on that disastrous. 
shore. 


The rain, which had ceased for Hektor’s death, re- 
commenced now, drumming on the low roof above 
our heads. Night fell early and black. Far away, 
through the windless downpour, we could hear the 
deep-mouthed rage of Skamandros sustained upon the 
shriller note of Simoeis. 

‘They cannot come for him to-night,’ said Akhilleus. 

At that moment we heard voices outside the hut; 
then Nestor’s voice alone at the door craving admis- 
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sion. We bade him enter. He drew back the door and 
ushered in two persons muffled in heavy cloaks which 
shone and dribbled from the rain outside. They came 
hand in hand and stood still before us. Though the 
light was but dim, it was enough to blind them at first. 
The lesser form was that of the aged King Priamos; 
she who led him by the hand was named to us by 
Nestor as Polyxené, favourite sister of the dead prince. 
When their sight was restored to them in the lamp’s 
yellow glimmer, they looked beyond us at the couch 
with its lovely burden, yet dared not move without 
the permission of Akhilleus, who had risen and stood 
facing them. Hektor lay along the wall unstirred by 
any hatred or compassion that might pass over him 
henceforth for ever, more beautiful in the armour of 
Akhilleus even than the naked Patroklos from whom 
he won it to his own ruin. At length Priamos stepped 
in front of his daughter, still holding her hand, and 
said simply, ‘May we have the body?’ Akhilleus shook 
his head. He looked back at the thing they begged of 
him, and his face was moved. With that sad resem- 
blance which death confers upon all young heroes 
whom it touches, Hektor was resembling Patroklos at 
the moment of his departure from us, when Akhilleus 
would not so much as lift his head to wish him good 
fortune. One had but to draw down the helmet now 
over that stern bearded face and the likeness was 
complete. I saw how Akhilleus was overwhelmed with 
remembrance of his unsaluted friend, a load of white 
dust in the golden urn oversea. He had forgotten 
altogether the two suppliants. The old man dared not 
speak again. After a while, they turned hopelessly to 
withdraw from this averted presence, hand in hand. 
I could do nothing. King Priamos had already stum- 
bled out into the pitiless downpour when Polyxené 
looked back. Akhilleus had fallen with his length along 
the body of Hektor. She let go her father’s hand then 
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for the first time, rushed back, and fell down upon the 
opposite side of the couch, between it and the wall, 
drawing her brother’s head away to seal the sad bend 
of his mouth with her own. Akhilleus lifted himself 
and stared at her. She met his wild gaze firmly, being 
desperate with grief for Hektor as he for Patroklos; 
then rising, walked like a queen from our presence 
to join her helpless father in the rain outside. There, 
above the river’s thunder, the long-pent outcry of 
their wretchedness died away into the night and was 
swallowed up in the endless murmur of rain. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE BATTLE WITH SKAMANDROS 


Surely Patroklos rested there on the couch, Patroklos 
risen whole from the dead, dead once more. Akhilleus 
blinded with misery, stretched himself along that 
corpse, moaning for his lover to awake and comfort 
him. Soon he reached up for the suspended sword he 
had won back that day from his enemy. Lifting the 
dead weight of Hektor’s shoulders, he fastened the 
baldric upon him and laid that divine weapon by his 
side. He drew gently down the helmet over the calm 
closed face. More he could not do to make of his enemy 
the armed lover on whom he had refused to spend 
even a sullen glance. Yet this much sufficed, I think. 
The dark limbs and brazen beard of Hektor set off, 
just as those of Patroklos had done, the pearly smooth- 
ness of Akhilleus. I was going out to prepare our ship 
for departure on the morrow, when he raised his head 
and spoke. 

‘Do you know, Phoinix, of any secure way into 
Tlios by night ?’ 

‘There is a way,’ I said, ‘over the wall in the ravine 
under Pergamon where the slain are heaped high 
against it. Diomédés and Odysseus showed that way 
to me on the night of Patroklos’ death.’ 

‘Show me that way to-night, Phoinix. They came to 
me in vain, poor souls. It is meet that we should go 
to them.’ 

‘You are very tired, Akhilleus. Such a venture is 
not for any tired man. Even Odysseus returns early 
from the battle when he means to enter Ilios by night. 
Leave them alone for this time,’ I pleaded, misdoubt- 
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ing his new impulse and trembling at the strangeness, 
even to me, of his tone. 

I was well answered: he rose forthwith and swung 
his dead foe aloft on to his shoulder with a mighty 
clash of bronze. 

‘I am ready,’ he declared. 

Having in my hand the coil of rope that I was tak- 
ing down to our ship, I went out before him into the 
rain. But he would not follow me when I turned 
towards the shore. It was useless to protest that our 
only possible way that night was by sea across the 
fierce mouth of Skamandros, whereby the royal sup- 
pliants had evidently come to us, and that our ship was 
ready for such a purpose no less than for any other. 
Akhilleus in the wildness of his sorrow had deter- 
mined to force a way on foot across the thundering 
river. | was compelled to guide him forth into the 
plain, groping our way to and fro through its unnum- 
bered dead in that black deluge. The river sounded its 
challenge everywhere against us; two voices commin- 
gling at their junction ten furlongs up-stream, the deep 
indignation of Skamandros engulfing the shriller plaint 
of Simoeis, came down as one over the headlong ford 
for which Akhilleus was making with his tremendous 
burden to do battle empty-handed. The water’s clam- 
our swelled until it seemed to have surrounded us on 
every side. I lost all sense of direction amid that merci- 
less din. As I turned to warn Akhilleus, the ground 
dropped suddenly away before my feet, and there was 
the flood’s whirling glimmer which I had thought to lie 
now some distance behind me. We made our way care- 
fully along to the pebbled beach where the ford begins. 

‘It is useless,’ I shouted. ‘Hektor will sink like a 
stone, even though you save yourself. Why should 
you waste your strength, and your life maybe, to 
lose all? Come back with me to the ship. There is no 
other way.’ 
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But Akhilleus answered, ‘Wait, then. I will come 
back for you,’ and strode past me into the water with 
the huge load packed firmly in his arms, splashing 
up-stream. 

What was there for me to do but follow him? The 
shingle went pouring down beneath my terrified feet 
and battered at my ankles ere the flood had reached 
above my knees. Huge boulders in the midst rumbled 
unseen. Akhilleus went steadily forward. I kept close 
enough to seize him when one of those terrible stones 
should strike away his balance, yet with small hope 
of preserving both our lives. He had gone but a few 
steps farther, indeed, when he reeled sideways and was 
hurled down-stream. I reached out to stay him as he 
came back past me, but his twofold weight wrenched 
itself from my grasp. So he vanished into roaring 
darkness, with Hektor’s body still held aloft. Amid the 
blind deluge I struggled to regain a hold for myself on 
the restless floor of the torrent that climbed furiously 
against my ribs. I heard from below a dull clang 
which persuaded me that Hektor at least had already 
gone to the bottom. Nevertheless, | dared not move. 
If Akhilleus was yet alive he would be fighting, 
without regard for his own life, to recover the dead 
man. The rapids were scooping out under my feet a 
hollow into which I sank helplessly with their hold 
becoming more and more insecure as the water deep- 
ened. I waited, listening to the submerged thunder of 
stones on every side. In a moment my feet had been 
struck and driven from beneath me. The waters 
dragged me forth into mid-stream, sweeping me down 
in triumph towards the whirlpool below, whither they 
had doubtless borne Akhilleus to wait for me. I was 
passed on from eddy to eddy, stunned by the river’s 
uproar and murderous strength, not daring to touch 
bottom here lest the rocks should crush my legs, unable 
to guess in what direction now any shore might lie. 
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I must have travelled almost the whole length of the 
ford and was preparing for the last swoop that would 
carry me irresistibly under, when my neck hit back- 
wards against some obstacle. I swung round and 
gripped the stem of a tree—a dead pine, by the feel of 
it—that had evidently been rolled thus far to-night 
and jammed aslant with its boughs on the shallow 
bottom. My body was swept beneath, but I clung with 
both hands and ground my chin into the sodden bark, 
keeping my mouth thus above the surface. Far away 
on my right I saw the glow of watch-fires in the tur- 
rets of Ilios. I began edging my way along the tree, 
very slowly, for its bark came away in pulpy handfuls. 
A solid darkness closed in overhead, shutting off the 
red mist yonder. I cried out. Immediately a hand 
groped down and caught me by the hair. 

‘Is that you, Phoinix ?’ 

‘Indeed. Who else should it be?’ I replied, laughing 
foolishly because my strength was almost gone. 

‘Put down your feet,’ said Akhilleus. ‘You are close 
to the shore.’ 

‘I cannot; they are under the tree.’ 

“Then give me the rope to draw you clear.’ 

So he uncoiled it from my arm, while I lay there 
helplessly laughing at I knew not what. Creeping back 
along the tree, he went some distance up-stream and 
there hauled me to land. Hektor’s body was already 
lying there. The clang that I had heard soon after our 
separation was the armour’s impact, not on the stony 
bed of Skamandros, but against the dead tree which 
had unquestionably saved both our lives. Akhilleus, 
whom his ponderous burden kept from losing his 
foothold, had gone running headlong down the torrent 
until he fetched up against that providential barrier 
on the very brink of descent into the whirlpool that 
roared on its farther side. Step by step he had forced 
his way along the tree towards the lights of Ilios and 
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so won his way ashore. At once he climbed back to 
look for me in that place to which Skamandros had 
rushed him down. So we met, albeit neither expecting 
to see the other again in this world. 

When we had ‘tested from that victory, yachilicas 
took up the drenched body on his shoulder once more 
and bade me lead him into Ilios. The point of its 
rampart for which we were bound being a full mile 
distant on our left, and my companion having been 
worse bruised and cut by the river’s trundling stones 
even than myself, inasmuch as he had not lifted his 
feet for a moment out of their way, our journey was 
broken by occasional halts. Yet he rejected firmly my 
offers of assistance to carry this hero in whose slaying 
I had had no share. The watch-fires’ glow reddened 
through that streaming darkness until the towers 
themselves were visible. Given our course by them, we 
reached the shallow entrance of the ravine and crept 
along, with the dead mounting under our feet as its 
walls deepened on both sides, poor nameless flesh 
matted by corruption into one indissoluble slough. All 
this, in the night of my entry with Odysseus and Dio- 
médeés, had been frozen still and buried out of sense 
beneath the white drift; we had gone silently, too, 
without impediment. But now there were no such mer- 
cies granted. All that our feet pressed slithered glisten- 
ing aside with an eerie moaning, innumerable spears 
stood up to oppose our passage, while the Troian hero 
clanked to warn his friends at every false step of 
Akhilleus. Once even he, the conqueror of Hektor and 
Skamandros in a single day, stopped as if to retreat 
from before this prostrate host of dead men. He asked 
if there was indeed no other way. I replied that no 
other way was known to me. So we went on and came 
to the wall itself with its horrible embankment for 
our benefit. I looked far up at the dim breadth of 
sky where these two had sprung thrice over fully 
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armed that day. Then I chose out a spear from among 
the sodden dead underfoot and, having attached my 
rope, cast it over the rampart and drew it back until 
it caught securely between the battlements. Having 
mounted thus, I dragged up the body of Hektor. At 
that moment the rain, redoubling in violence, did its 
best to drown the armour’s grinding against the stones. 
Akhilleus, following without delay, shouldered his 
burden once more. The watchmen above us, poor 
souls, were sheltering round the fire in their turret. 
We passed by unheard amid the slashing downpour 
and descended the steps into Ilios. There we rested 
a long while. I think the dead men in the ravine had 
been more grievous to Akhilleus than any labour of 
battle in his life. Indeed, I felt his strength almost 
give way as he came up the rope over that huge bank 
of them against the wall. He crouched down shivering 
at my side now, unable to speak or stir, while I sought 
to comfort him with promises that we should go back 
a different way; albeit I knew no other way, ex- 
cept by forcing one of the gates, weaponless as we 
were. 

We rose at length and went on through the puddled 
streets to the bridge under Pergamon. Here the deluge, 
which had befriended us so valiantly hitherto, lifted 
and ceased. Amid this startling hush a swollen runnel 
poured down beneath and widened along the wall, its 
culvert being all but choked by the dead outside. 
Snatches of human speech pursued us from that water 
as we ascended the winding track. Often we stood 
still and peered behind us into the dark pit of air. 
But Ilios slept on without welcome for its returning 
hero. We reached the summit. Far beneath, we could 
yet hear the water’s shout in the ravine; before us, 
temples and palaces loomed, silent but for the ghostly 
dripping of their eaves. The house of King Priamos, 
whither we were bound, stood facing at the back of 
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the great square. There was no gleam in it, nor in the 
house of Paris that night. Hektor’s own house, too, 
was utterly dark. The king’s outward gate stood open. 
We passed through beyond his stables to the court- 
yard-altar of the Father, a great rounded stone 
shivering with rain in all its hollows. Upon this 
Akhilleus laid down his burden. I thought he would 
leave it there and return with-me to find some new 
way out of the city. I was mistaken. When we had 
prayed awhile together in silence (for we durst not 
pray aloud here with our enemies about us on all 
sides), he took the body once more in his arms, 
ascended the steps and shouted for admittance. He 
was obeyed almost immediately. The door opened; its 
dark aperture showed a woman with a lamp wildly 
blowing in her upraised hand. 

‘I knew that you would come,’ said Polyxeneé. ‘Fol- 
low me this way.’ 

We followed her through the broad corridor into 
her father’s hall, with its gilded columns rising dimly 
out of sight overhead and the dais opposite with the 
thrones where Hektor had sought to avert war by 
appealing for the lawful restitution of Helené, where 
Antimakhos and Deiphobos had reviled him year 
after year in the princes’ conclave as the cause of war. 
Hektor and Antimakhos alike were dead in battle. 
For Deiphobos there waited a lonelier death, which I 
am hereafter to record. 

Polyxene led us to the dais, bidding Akhilleus 
mount up and place the dead man in his silver chair 
on the right of his sire’s golden throne. She was 
obeyed. Akhilleus descended to us again. But Hektor 
sat there aloft, royally upheld by his armour’s casing 
and his limbs’ own rigescence, with his long faultless 
hands drooping off the ends of the silver chair, his 
helmeted face tilted slightly backward, as of one whose 
gaze in meditation was losing itself along the invisi- 
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ble roof. By this one small lamp’s wavering light he 
appeared to move, as though he would rise presently 
and speak his thought. We three stood close together 
looking up at him. There was no sound but the whis- 
pering of water-drops that slid without pause from 
his drenched body on to the marble pavement. 

Polyxene and Akhilleus simultaneously broke our 
long silence. He sprang forward, crying, ‘Patroklos 
on his silver throne! This was the very place. In my 
dream he spoke.’ 

Polyxené with a strange voice muttered, ‘It is not 
Hektor! and fell swooning. Her lamp spun across the 
floor and went out, leaving us all (save the dead man) 
blinded with darkness. I carried her forth to the bal- 
cony, where the night’s dank breath revived her in a 
little while. Akhilleus rejoined us there. The palace, 
alarmed by his outcry, was stirring now. We had no 
time to lose. Polyxené, commanding us once more to 
follow her, traversed the courtyard and unbolted a 
door in its far corner. We hastened through a narrow 
vaulted passage leading out on to the battlements of 
Pergamon. On our right hand rose the blind wall of 
the palace; on our left, blind air fifty fathoms deep 
over the plain. Ultimately we came to an open stair- 
way, descending the face of the rock, and halted to 
calculate our position by the glowing circle of towers 
beneath. 

“Yonder is your ship,’ said the princess, pointing to 
northward of Skamandros. “The river itself will guide 

ou.’ 
i ‘We have no ship, alas,’ replied Akhilleus. ‘We 
crossed the river on foot.’ 

‘On foot ?—to-night ?’ 

Far away, the baffled flood, as if it overheard this 
boast of its own defeat, echoed her wonder with its 
bellowing at that moment borne strongly up to us by 
the wind. We heard even the thundering of rocks 
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along the bed. Polyxené shuddered at that murderous 
sound. 

‘You must not return so, Akhilleus. Skamandros 
would not let you escape a second time to-night. There 
is our ship, in which my father and I came to you. 
Take that.’ 

Akhilleus promised to obey her. I put my arm about 
his shoulders to steady him while we descended the 
wet glimmering steps with Polyxené before us. He 
was too weary now to refuse my aid. We reached a 
low postern in the wall, cleverly hidden by a buttress 
without. The princess opened it and stood aside in 
the archway for us to pass through. 

‘Promise me one thing further,’ she said, ‘Akhilleus 
and you, Phoinix, also—never to use or lend your 
knowledge of this way.’ 

We promised. The door shut quietly behind us, and 
we began threading our path among the dense stakes 
in the ditch until we climbed forth on to open ground. 
Thence we followed the river along its northern bank 
to the sea. The ship was there, with oars left in her by 
the king’s servants, the ship wherein he had thought 
to bring home the body of his son, left in readiness, 
as it seemed, for a second voyage on the morrow. We 
had no sooner taken our places than Skamandros 
caught and swept us far out to sea. We rowed gently 
across and turned her inland towards the red towers 
of Ilios once more. The tide was with us, and here, out 
of reach of the strong estuary’s turmoil, calm water 
heaved silently drifting us on our way. We had but 
to steer her, being in no haste to return. At length 
Akhilleus spoke, his face being hidden from me. 

‘Phoinix, I feel a great burden lifted from my spirit. 
What is it that we have accomplished to-night, you 
and I? 

‘Vengeance, I replied. “You have fully avenged 
Patroklos this night, Akhilleus. Have we not seen 
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him like a prince enthroned in the great hall of 
Pergamon?’ 

“You also saw Patroklos! I had seen it all in a 
dream. My mind, too, was troubled.’ 

‘I also saw him. Hektor’s own sister saw and con- 
fessed his presence when you moved. There is nothing 
further to do. Ilios, when we are gone, may not fall 
for many years; indeed, may never fall. But Patroklos 
is master of the citadel to-night.’ 

‘Agamemnon taunted me,’ he muttered. ‘I would 
pay him fitly for that ere I go. The Troians will crave 
peace now upon terms. He and his brother will refuse 
them. We have the advantage. It matters little whether 
I fight for him henceforth. How, then, if we should 
make peace for him against his will, Hektor’s sister 
and (Le: 

This was wholly unexpected. I swung the ship 
round with a single furious stroke; then moved closer 
along the bench and took his tired wrists in my hands. 

‘No, no. Let this be the end. Agamemnon is paid. 
You preserved his life in battle to-day, remember. 
Am I alone to see Phthia after all? Why should you 
tempt your bygone doom? Here is the ship facing 
homeward, and all the sea at rest. Take your oar now 
and let us be gone, escaping the thanks of Agamemnon.’ 

‘Depart thus naked, like fugitives from the war and 
thieves? No, Phoinix. This ship is not ours. Turn her 
again to the land. I have had no heart for any woman 
since you took me from Déidameia. But now let peace 
be made in Agamemnon’s despite by the joining of 
my hand with the hand of Polyxené. I will stay but 
till then, Phoinix. Thereafter carry us over the sea 
where you will. Do not question me. There is a voice 
in this which seems to descend from the immortal 
gods. A strange light dawns through my spirit. It 
feels my body no longer, as though it had tasted of 
separation and had set its will thereon.’ 
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While he spoke I groaned inwardly, for I knew that 
this light which dawned through his spirit was bring- 
ing on apace the day of his doom. Yet the very knowl- 
edge robbed me of power to urge any more that he 
should depart forthwith and leave his doom undiscov- 
ered. He had become sacred to my hands in the dark- 
ness as the predestined victim of God. His body’s 
fatigue overshadowed his mind with a mysterious 
felicity that was not for any mortal to divert. He did 
not care. His voyage almost ended, he was gliding se- 
renely towards an unknown harbour, content now to 
drop his grand sails at the given signal. 


CHAPTER XXI 


APOLLON OF THYMBRE 


Akhilleus was fast asleep when we reached land. I 
woke him and guided his drowsy steps to the hut, 
where he lay down immediately and slept again. 

I had gone most of the way back before I remem- 
bered that I should be unable single-handed to manage 
both vessels in the rough water of Skamandros. There- 
fore I was returning for the assistance of Automedon 
when a man’s voice started singing dismally among the 
stranded fleet behind me. I approached and passed 
along the line, thinking to procure what help I needed 
without troubling Automedon at that hour. The sing- 
ing came from Menelaos’ own ship. I stood beneath 
and listened. 


Up! again! up! men, 
Bang her up the sea for good! 

(Keep your arm around her, Menelaos.) 
Ilios got hell. Well? 
We got Helené for good. 

(Tell us where you found her, Menelaos.) 
Worth while? Of course it was! 
We ought to know, because 

He brought us along to murder her, and now just 
look at this here! 


Leave them alone to it, 
Look the other way a bit,— 
This sort of thing doesn’t happen to them every day 
of the year. 
‘Helené, tell me, 
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Now we're all serene, my dear, 
(Nicer to be Mrs. Menelaos ?) 
Paris never got me NN Tate 
‘You know what I mean, my dear.’ 
(‘Never more than kisses, Menelaos.’) 
Worth while? Of course it was! 
She ought to know, because 
There wasn’t a bed on Pergamon that hadn’t a 
broken leg: 








I shouted up; the song ceased with a jerk, and a 
head peered over the ship’s lofty side, silhouetted 
against the midnight sky. 

‘Hullo, you there! Come down and make yourself 
useful.’ 

‘I should know that voice, the head remarked, 
while a lean hand rose deliberately into sight and 
scratched it. ‘When I last heard that voice—dear me! 
—do you know what it was saying? You don’t? I do. 
That voice was saying, “Spare you? Yes. You are not 
fit even to kill.” You spared my life, Phoinix. Don’t 
you remember? Come now. Granted you have spared 
plenty of lives since then; plenty of other men have 
spared my life because I’m not fit to kill. But you were 
the very first. I should so like to think that you 
remembered.’ 

‘Whoever you are, you have no business up there. 
Come down at once.’ 

‘Have no business?’ the head protested. ‘I beg your 
pardon. I am exceedingly busy. Did you not hear? 
I am making poetry. The war gets some of us like 
that, you know. I sit in this beautiful ship, and I fully 
imagine it is going along with Menelaos and Helené, 
bless their old hearts, under an awning on the poop 
here. We were going along ever so splendidly when 
you came and stopped us. I thought it was Aias send- 
ing for me to carry him back from the dinner. I was 
just sailing home with a picked company of gentlemen- 
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rankers like myself in this ship, don’t you see, with 
the World’s Love-Story hugging itself to death up 
there. Would you care to come? We don’t like officers 
as a rule, but we'd take you. The only difficulty is 
that the rowers will not keep time unless I sing. 


‘Bed of brass and bone bed, 
Bed of steel and stone bed, 

When Paris and she got away with the job, went 
pop! like the shell of an egg.’ 


‘Be quiet, Thersités. Come down as I bid you. What 
are you doing up there?’ 

“Thersites!’ cried the head, nodding gleefully. “That’s 
it! You do remember me! I had five brothers and a 
father, hadn’t I? Dear Phoinix, what a weight of 
loneliness you have lifted from me by that word! 
What am I doing here—besides making poetry and 
sailing home? The strangest thing. Let me tell you. 
I am waiting for Aias, my master. He is dining with 
the kings yonder to celebrate the death of Hektor. 
I’m to carry him back to bed afterwards. Did you 
ever hear of such a thing? I’m to carry him! Look 
at me.’ 

He swung himself over the side and came slithering 
down in front of me. Even in this darkness between 
the hulls I could see that his crown reached no higher 
than my elbow and that his hands almost touched 
the ground as he stood. 

‘What was it you said? Make myself useful? You 
told me I was not fit even to kill. Now you speak to 
me as if I were your servant; which, alas, I am not. 
If I am not here when Aias sends for me—neverthe- 
less I am grateful to you, Phoinix. You were the first 
to spare my life, and now you are the first for nine 
dreadful years to call me by my right name. What is 
it that you want me to do?’ 
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‘Take an oar with me across the mouth of Ska- 
mandros.’ 

‘Put to sea?’ he cried incredulously. “Do you mean 
put to sea? Yes, yes! Let Thersités take an oar. Which 
way must we go?’ 

In truth he was hideously deformed, this poor 
creature whom I had spared long since in Kalydon 
for the sake of his deformity. As he trotted beside me 
now I could hear his knuckles trailing along the sand. 
But when we came to the work there was little enough, 
to choose between our strength. After both ships were 
launched he began to sing again. I told him sharply 
that this vessel, unlike that of Menelaos, was no place 
for dirty songs. 

‘If you knew anything about war-poetry,’ said 
Thersités, ‘you would not treat my singing with such 
gross disrespect. However, to please you, I will tell 
you the story of my life instead.’ 

We towed the Troian vessel round to her former 
station beyond the estuary of Skamandros, which 
was already losing strength now that the rain had 
ceased. But the wind, having driven off the rain, 
was rising quickly in its place, driving the full tide on 
shore with hollow waves that crashed and ground be- 
neath the dripping sterns of Agamemnon’s fleet. 

As we landed we saw torches moving away from the 
royal hut. I bade Thersités run to his master, who 
would be requiring him. Maybe the wretched man had 
told me the story of his life. For my part, I had not 
heard one word. ... 


A little before daybreak, when I woke, the uproar 
was tremendous. As I lay hearkening, I began to make 
out a shrill voice that cried far away in the midst. 
I went forth and looked down along the dim shore, 
but could see no living shape. The wind was filled only 
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with the waves’ dull thunder. Suddenly the voice 
broke out afresh, nearer at hand, the voice of Thetis 
crying for her son. I went straightway and woke 
Akhilleus, though he would have slept yet five hours 
more. We went out together, stooping side by side 
against the tempest that whirled his mother’s voice 
with keen spray round our ears. Buried deep in the 
sands to northward of our useless ship, stood the ribs 
and prow of an ancient wreck driven stern-foremost 
ashore. It was hence that the crying came. I left 
Akhilleus, therefore, and returned alone, slanted back 
against the wind that hurried me. 

I had not been very long in Akhilleus’ hut, preparing 
our meal, when Anténor, sent from the city to plead 
with him, was brought in by Nestor to me. This aged 
counsellor of King Priamos had been conveyed in a 
wagon across the ford by a mounted escort who 
checked the river’s violence from above with the bar- 
rier of their horses. This was evidently the old man’s 
last chance that they were giving him. Hektor was 
dead who alone held off the people’s hatred launched 
by the younger princes’ relentless accusation of 
treachery. If he failed in this mission to secure peace 
for them, they would doubtless drag him limb from 
limb, as they longed to do. I think he was glad of the 
absence of Akhilleus, in so far as it enabled him to 
explain his errand without misgiving. Throughout 
our interview I could not forget that this innocent 
man was pleading for his own life. Yet even now I do 
not believe that he rescued himself from undeserved 
death as a traitor by countenancing treachery. Nor 
does Nestor believe it, who also was present. 

‘I have come,’ he said, leaning forward on his ivory 
staff where he sat, ‘with overtures for peace. Will he 
hear me, do you think?’ 

I knew what overture was destined to be brought 
that day, the very same that Akhilleus was now deter- 
mined to accept. 
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So in despair I answered, ‘Such an offer must be 
made directly to our general, Agamemnon. Akhilleus 
has no authority to treat with you. You do him wrong.’ 

The old man sat back in his chair and looked steadily 
through me. ‘Not in this case, Phoinix. A city makes 
terms with its conqueror alone. Agamemnon is not 
yet the conqueror of Ilios. We yield to Akhilleus. We 
seek peace with him, let Agamemnon think what he 
may. His peace follows perforce from the peace of 
Akhilleus, though he himself would never listen to 
terms.’ 

‘You know us too well, Anténor. What terms? 
Polyxené ?’ 

‘King Priamos offers Akhilleus the princess Poly- 
xené, yes, to be his wife.’ 

‘Tf he accepts,’ I argued helplessly, ‘would the whole 
peace follow from that?’ 

‘Would Agamemnon carry on this war with Akhil- 
leus against him? It is our king’s desire that they 
should be betrothed this very day and peace ratified at 
their betrothal to come into force on the day of their 
marriage when the mourning for Hektor is at an end. 
Akhilleus will gain a queen, Menelaos regain one, and 
the whole world have the peace it aches for.’ 

I looked steadily at him. Yet I could not pierce the 
understanding of this masterly old statesman as he 
had pierced mine at a glance. 

Nevertheless, thinking to shake him with a word, 
I said, ‘Anténor, as you hope hereby to save your own 
life, will Menelaos regain his queen?’ 

‘Who can tell?’ he answered, dexterously parrying 
my gaze with the rapid force of his own. ‘That will 
be for Menelaos himself to decide.’ 

I was about to question him more closely when we 
heard Akhilleus far away along the shore, singing, 
in answer to the crash of the waves beside him, one 
of those glorious chants which Kheiron taught us all 
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on Pelion. I went down and explained to him the 
purport and obvious desperation of Anténor’s errand. 
He smiled sadly upon me when I had done. His god- 
dess-mother, I saw, had been taking her last farewell 
of him for his countenance was framed in heavenly 
brightness amid that sullen dawn, and there were im- 
mortal tears distinct from the harsh spray upon his 
cheek. We came in to Anténor, who beheld with dumb 
astonishment this godhead illumining all the dark hut. 

‘Phoinix has told me,’ said Akhilleus. ‘It is well. 
Let it be to-day as your king desires. Only, let it es- 
cape the notice of Agamemnon. I desire that this peace 
may fall like a stone upon his broken head. Where are 
we to assemble?’ 

‘In Apollon’s house overlooking the river Thymbrios 
northward yonder.’ 

‘He it was,’ I whispered, ‘who struck the invisible 
blow: : 

‘Silence!’ cried Akhilleus, turning savagely against 
me; ‘have we not pardoned also the immortal gods?’ 

Thence I knew that he had been persuaded by his 
mother’s word to undergo whatever fate was being 
prepared for him. 

‘In the house of Apollon of Thymbré at noon,’ said 
‘Anténor. ‘On our side there will be King Priamos 
and Polyxené, her brother Paris and myself. On your 
side let there be yourself and Phoinix here, and Nestor, 
whose word will go for that of Agamemnon, all alike 
unarmed. For the god suffers no weapon to approach 
his temple.’ 

Poor Anténor embraced me then with gratitude 
for the success of his mission, and bowed nervously to 
Akhilleus. We conducted him as far as our palisade, 
beyond which Aineias and Déiphobos were waiting 
with the cart. He was driven away between them to 
the ford, more like their prisoner indeed than their 
king’s chief counsellor; but at any rate he had won 
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peace for the world and escape from unmerited 
destruction for himself. 

Akhilleus was light-hearted all that morning for 
the first time since Patroklos fell. Yet there was some- 
thing unbearable to me in the lightness of this god- 
like heart, emphasized by the tempest’s heavy din 
without. I could feel that I was on the point of losing 
him. Once I begged him to take ship, as we had re- 
solved overnight, and leave this fatal shore. 

‘You would sooner have me drowned than married, 
eh?’ he asked, nodding towards the awful thunder of 
the sea. 

Not till then did I recognize that he was indeed held 
captive here to his doom. When I had left him to 
put on the white sacrificial garments that we had 
last worn at the burning of Patroklos, I could not 
forbear slipping a knife into the deep fold of my sash. 
In vain. The shadow of death was revealing to Ak- 
hilleus all my thought. As soon as I returned to him 
he laid his hand unerringly upon the hidden blade, re- 
proving my mistrust of the god under whose protec- 
tion we were placing ourselves. é 

‘Is it my turn at last to teach you, Phoinix? You 
are as bad as Diomédes.’ 

I took him then into my arms, my pupil for thirteen 
faultless years, and kissed him farewell. There was 
nothing more for me to say. He smiled upon my 
sorrowful countenance, radiant from his mother’s 
divinity as even I had never seen him yet. The rain, 
dashing down once more, whirred on the roof close 
above our heads, and the sea pounded its whole limit 
with rebellious indignation. 

‘Who knows,’ he said, ‘what may fall before this 
day’s veiled sun goes down? It more lightly over- 
shadows me on whom it must fall than you who must 
behold its fall. Dear Phoinix, you and Polyxené alone 
are not frightened of Akhilleus. All the others are 
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afraid. Let us go now, before the river rises to pre- 
vent us.’ 

There was no movement throughout the camp that 
morning. Most of our fellow-captains were still sleep- 
ing off the effects of their celebration overnight, trust- 
ing to the swollen river’s defence. Not a soul was 
abroad in the rain to take note of our departure. Auto- 
medon had a wagon ready for us outside the palisade, 
with the immortal horses of Péleus eager to start. We 
set Nestor in his place beneath its awning. Akhilleus 
and I took the horses’ heads. Automedon, to whom our 
expedition in white robes was a mystery, having bid- 
den us farewell, stood alone by the gate staring 
through the silver shroud of rain until we had alto- 
gether vanished from him. The downpour had not 
recommenced long enough for the river to give 
trouble. Skamandros seemed now to slink shamefastly 
beneath the triumphant wheels of its vanquisher, who 
let his horses pick their own way through the ford. 
Thence we held along northward until we had drawn 
clear of Ilios, when we turned inland towards the 
vague wooded hill of Thymbré, with its namesake 
river beyond swinging far out through the northern 
plain, doubling to meet Skamandros close by the sea. 
None spoke a word, by reason of our errand’s sanctity. 
Where our way passed among bogs under the moun- 
tain, Akhilleus and I descended to take the horses’ 
heads. Half-way up, we paused in brown roaring 
gloom to breathe them. While we rested, I placed upon 
his head the fillets of white and red wool that men 
must wear who take the spousal oath with sacrifice 
before all-glorious Apollon. As he hooded himself 
again with the dripping cloak we read in each other’s 
eyes our acknowledgment that the garlands were those 
also wherewith the victim is crowned for sacrifice. We 
moved on up the narrow devious aisle of trees, their 
million buds above us darkening the air with imminent 
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rebirth. Had it been lawful even then to speak, how 
should I not have implored that he would turn back 
from the unknown ruin towards which every upward 
step was gathering him alone in opposition to all liv- 
ing things? Some sense of his loneliness amid this 
awakening forest might at that moment, I believe, have 
overpowered him. The trees themselves roared vainly 
in the wind. It was not lawful for any of us to speak. 

At last we reached open ground and looked over at 
the brimming flood of Thymbrios, which coiled forth 
from its contact with the mountain’s precipice, circled 
afar and returned to join Skamandros by the grey 
wind-shattered sea. Mounting still between the pre- 
cipice and the huge anger of the forest, we came into 
view of the temple with its precinct above us. Though 
it still lacked some minutes of noon, another wagon 
was there already, fastened beside the gate. We 
tethered our horses well apart from those of the 
Troians, lest they should begin fighting on their own 
account, having met in battle ere this, and crossed 
the stone courtyard aswim beneath our feet with 
leaping water. Paris himself awaited us in the portico; 
beside him a tall tripod sent up its flower of smoke 
which flattened itself against the marble roof and 
escaped forwards into the rain. Paris was alone; his 
father and sister and Anténor had passed inside with 
the old priest. Akhilleus, advancing in front of Nestor 
and myself, mounted the steps and stood motionless 
before the tripod. He drew himself up to his full 
height, dropped the heavy mantle from his shoulders, 
lifted his hands on high before him upturned to receive 
the benison of the god. All his mother’s divinity 
blazed from him in that moment; his head was a 
golden flame, dazzling my vision. I knew that the end 
had come. Paris timed his blow perfectly. The curved 
sacrificial knife buried itself to the hilt in that defence- 
less side. How could he have failed? The whole glori- 
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ous flank of Akhilleus exposed itself to his hand with 
the armour of muscles stretched asunder, nor is there 
any blade in the world of a keenness to match those 
knives which the priests are never weary of sharpening 
for their sacred offices. Paris did not fail. Akhilleus, 
with a low gasp of despair, stooped backwards and 
sideways over the wound. All the light went suddenly 
out of him. He was a dead man almost before his 
shoulders struck the ground; and with its last throe 
his body pitched itself down the steps into the hissing 
rain. He was a dead man even before I had hurled 
Paris full length along the pavement and leapt astride 
him with my fingers at his skinny throat. No one of 
us had profaned this sanctuary yet with a spoken 
word, but the sound of falling bodies and the grinding 
of the knife’s golden haft on the steps when Akhilleus 
wrenched himself over it had warned those within. 
God knows [I had time enough to have torn out the 
murderer’s windpipe twenty times before any came to 
rescue him, and knows I did not recall then the vow 
with which I had bound myself to spare his life for 
Helené’s sake if ever it should fall into my power. 
But even as my fingers began to close their nails 
between the hard rings of his throat, I saw how yellow 
he was, how miserably weak and wasted, this brother 
of Hektor whom Akhilleus had slain. I saw that if 
Akhilleus had been betrothed here to his sister the 
ensuing peace would have required his restitution of 
Helené to Menelaos. The lover of Helené was inevi- 
tably the murderer of Akhilleus for her sake. There- 
fore I did not kill him, but let his father and the old 
bewildered priest carry him senseless away into the 
temple ere I might think better of my leniency. Their 
looks seemed to accuse me of initiating this treacher- 
ous affray, but I did not heed them. Anténor stood 
with his ivory staff like a ghost in the shadow of 
the door. It was then that I remembered my vow. 
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(I had inscribed its votive monument. Paris bore even 
into the house of Aidés those two bright scars upon 
his throat.) A veiled woman came from behind 
Anténor, who would have kept her back within the 
doorway; she went out past me to the body of Akhil- 
leus where it lay crumpled in the rain. Water and 
blood ran from him and crept far across the swimming 
courtyard, driven by shrill gusts of wind. 

‘Shall I never see him again?’ 

‘Never,’ said I, little caring what I said, since she 
did not speak to me. 

‘Is that you, Phoinix? Did my brother kill him?’ 

‘Lady Polyxené,’ I answered, remembering who she 
was and how Akhilleus with his last word set our 
two names together, ‘forgive me. Apollon of Thymbre 
delivered him into the hands of Paris. He died under 
the god’s protection, in the very act of prayer. Apollon 
delivered Patroklos into the hands of your brother 
Hektor. Akhilleus gave back the body of Hektor; I 
have given back the life of Paris. What is there left 
for the god to do against us?’ 

Polyxené stooped down, soiling her immaculate 
robe piteously with the dead man’s blood, tore aside 
her veil, and kissed his terrible glaring brow. 

“The body at least is yours,’ she said, and passed 
back out of my sight into the shrine. 

I had not observed that our unlawful sound of 
voices in the precinct’s hush brought the deluge out- 
side suddenly to an end. Even as I lifted the poor 
faded body of Akhilleus to bear it away, the sun 
whitened and burst out, a blue steam beginning forth- 
with to rise from the drenched forest below. Nestor, 
with the sun pouring down its new delight upon him, 
stood already by our wagon. Balios and Xanthos 
reached out their necks towards me when I came, 
scenting the corpse of Akhilleus in my arms. I went 
near and showed them, speechless immortal beasts, 
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what had been done to him. Having laid him in the 
wagon, I drew the sacred crescent of bronze forth 
from his heart and hurled it away over the precipice. 
The full sun caught and played with that spinning 
metal, bandying it upon the wind, retarding its fall 
through joy in the impact and rebound of light. 
Finally it struck the river far below and vanished with 
a jet of silver into the purple flood. 

‘To Apollon of Thymbré!’ I shouted. 

What more could the gods do to me? My father 
and mother shamefully destroyed; my sister ravished 
and desolate; Antilokhos, Tlépolemos, Patroklos, Ak- 
hilleus, all dead. Therefore I obeyed my heart in that 
hour and hurled back to all-glorious Apollon his sacred 
knife. He could but ruin me. Madman that I was! 
There was yet one other, though I knew it not, upon 
whom the god could send down punishment for my 
insolence. Akhilleus was not the last. 

Our departure was not observed. We made haste 
to forestall the freshet of Skamandros, and struggled 
over with its torrent banking up and swilling exult- 
antly down the wagon’s floor, washing away into itself 
the blood of its enemy Akhilleus at last, and laming his 
horses with trundled stones. 

I laid out his body in the hut, leaving upon his 
brow the sacred fillets I had set there in vain, leaving 
them deliberately as witnesses to the guilt of Apollon. 
I would have burned them with the body also, that 
he might wear them still among the strengthless heads 
of the dead, had not his goddess-mother herself re- 
buked me. 

The sun, which had held its own all afternoon 
against the wreckage of tempest, went down through 
a golden furnace into the sea behind Tenedos rugged 
with huts where wounded and plague-stricken men 
lay in changeless gloom. The wind fell too. Skaman- 
dros and the sea all night had the starry depth of air to 
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themselves, while Automedon and I sat watching with 
the body of Akhilleus. We had put upon him a new 
sacrificial robe such as that which he wore for his ruin. 
He was the third to be lying dead along this couch. 
First Patroklos, naked, with the face of one who has 
felt no pain; then Hektor, fully armed in the panoply 
of Akhilleus, with stern sad mouth under the great 
helmet’s shadow; and now Akhilleus, the white robe 
covering him from head to foot, the living radiance 
gone from his visage indeed, but in its place the new 
serenity of him who had pardoned also the immortal 
gods. Heavy with grief and labour of the previous 
night, I slept. It was already dawn when I woke. 
Automedon sat unmoved. There was no wind; the 
river’s voice had swallowed up that of the sea. We 
rose and bore Akhilleus down to the waiting ship. 
Thus after all, by his silent consent, I put off with him 
from Troié. We rowed stormily over to Khersonésos, 
to his lover’s grave. There we laboured all day, assem- 
bling and drying wood for a pyre. I opened the mound 
and crawled in to recover the golden urn from its 
narrow cyst. 

Night fell ere we had done. Turning back for the 
body to place aloft, I saw Thetis herself standing 
veiled beside it. She was invisible to Automedon. I 
stopped. 

He asked, ‘What is it?’ 

‘It is his mother,’ I answered, and he went imme- 
diately apart from us. 

As I drew near she spoke—‘Remove what it is not 
lawful to burn.’ 

Against my own desire I obeyed her, stooped in the 
silvery glimmer of her feet and stripped off the sacred 
fillets. She lifted her son then and mounted dimly 
with him to the top of the pyre. I fell down upon my 
face and remained so a long while, neither hearing 
nor seeing, yet conscious of her divine presence above 
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me. When I opened my eyes at length, the sand was all 
glowing red. I looked up. Night was fully come. 
Thetis had lit the pyre with her casket of flame from 
the Olympian hearth of Histié. I rose and took my 
place over against her. The rich smoke, crimsoned 
from beneath, turned all things red in my sight, the 
crashing sea and the ship and the solitary figure of 
Automedon there afar off. She alone, like the moon, 
with her veil descending in mist to the silver shaft of 
her feet, remained untouched by that fierce colour. 
As my eyes accustomed themselves to the glare, an 
answering glare above Pergamon and lurid balefires 
encircling gradually the wall of Ilios told me that 
Hektor travelled the same road that night with 
Akhilleus. 


CHAPTER XXII 


NEW-COMERS 


On the anniversary of Akhilleus’ burial with the ashes 
of his dead friend, I came at nightfall from the cease- 
less battle once more to the hut which had been theirs 
and which I had since taken for my own (bringing 
Automedon into my former place) lest any new-comer 
might claim it. A gleam of dusky gold from the couch 
surprised me at my entering in. I went quietly across. 
Here, where the heads of Patroklos and Akhilleus had 
reposed in sleep, where alike they had lain in death, 
here beneath their empty harness suspended on the 
wall, lay now that pledge for their lives’ preservation 
which the two kings gave in vain to Sperkheios, 
those glorious braids of hair plaited into one coil by 
my own hands. No mortal power could have won 
back that offering from its place under the great pool. 
Immortal Thetis herself, I knew, had redeemed it for 
me, more than all else desired, in memory of her son. 
I treasured it with the sacred fillets of red and white 
wool she bade me take from his dead brow: I have 
it still. 

The walls of Ilios in that tenth year had been reduced 
for the greater part, by constant overthrow and re- 
storation, to a loose mound of stones. This had been 
the work of Odysseus with that new plaything which 
he chose to call his Horse. Epeios, king of the Twelve 
Isles, designed it, claiming to have received instruc- 
tion from the goddess Athené herself in a dream, and 
Odysseus saw to the building of it. It was a huge beam 
headed with solid bronze in shape like the flat brow of 
a horse with two projecting ears, swung from a tripod 
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and moving upon wheels to the brink of the ditch, 
worked by fifty men hidden in a pentice with the 
cables passing down from the tripod through its roof. 
Only the gates themselves could withstand this invul- 
nerable monster, their recessed position enabling the 
besieged to hurl fire upon its pentice from all sides 
and to burn its ropes. The Troians spared themselves 
no loss in seeking to capture it and drag it into their 
city, but on our side it was supported always by 
picked troops from every contingent, and, though 
subject to damage at the gates, ran small risk of 
capture. At the open wall, where its blows traversed 
and filled the ditch with ruin, offering to the defenders 
only its blind front, it could not be resisted. 

Each day now seemed likely to bring Ilios into our 
hands. There could be no further hope for the town. 
Nevertheless it gave no sign of yielding, fortified at 
the last by new prophecy. Troian captives began to 
mock us with triumphant assurance that their city 
had been declared inpregnable save by two things— 
the second coming of Akhilleus and the poisoned 
arrows of Héraklés. Agememnon astonished us all 
by seeming to believe their tale and bidding Odysseus 
go in search of the arrows forthwith. I alone knew in 
whose hands they were to be found. Therefore I 
imparted my knowledge secretly to Odysseus in return 
for the precious way I had learned from him on the 
night of Patroklos’ death. He set sail with a few 
chosen men, bidding us cherish his Horse and await 
with all patience the second coming of Akhilleus to 
win Ilios for Agamemnon. 

Meanwhile every assault met with a desperate 
resistance and broke down beneath the crumbling 
rampart, leaving the ditch full of dead. The Troians 
swept out against us, we swept them back; neither 
could they overwhelm our Horse nor we their wall. 
So the siege dragged on without advantage into its 
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tenth year; another winter had passed away, and now 
summer left even Skamandros with barely strength 
enough to reach the sea. The glaring sands of the 
battlefield, a-swarm with kites and jackals on their 
dark dreadful heaps, simmered and stank; the windless 
nights were full of beasts’ cries. But all that year’s 
dead were stacked where they had fallen far away in 
the ditch. Since Hektor’s death the fighting had not 
once returned again to our side of the river. ... 


One afternoon, while I lay in the hut, alone with 
numberless flies that had gorged themselves too full 
to do more than trail their swollen bellies hither and 
thither on sagging legs, | was haunted by the word 
of that prophecy which made Ilios impregnable within 
its broken wall. Odysseus was likely enough to find 
that unknown shepherd who gained the arrows from 
Tolaos on Mount Oita. But that Akhilleus should come 
a second time to the war? Though his tmmortal 
mother should win for him that rare privilege, he 
would never leave Patroklos even for one day in the 
dark house of Aidés. He would come no more save in 
dreams, as he came so often to me through the ivory 
gates beyond Okeanos. He had now been sixteen 
months in his grave. If Ilios was truly impregnable 
save by the second coming of Akhilleus, I waited in 
vain to retrieve his armour. The city could never fall. 

A voice at the door answered my thought. ‘Phoinix ?’ 
I started up at its sound, bidding the man enter. 
He came in slowly and stood before me. I looked and 
dared not move lest he should vanish. The foul flies 
swarmed on me unheeded; the heat drove through my 
head with a great noise; all things faded from my 
vision save this ghostly new-comer, whose pale-blue 
eyes beneath the golden flame of his hair pierced like 
swords. Blackness closed around him. He did not vanish. 
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This was Akhilleus. Not the man, not the slayer of 
Hektor and bridegroom of Polyxené, not he whose 
vain image journeyed by night from beyond Okeanos 
to inhabit my dreams, but the boy whom I brought 
sixteen years ago from his concealment among the 
daughters of King Lykomédés into my charge for life. 
Akhilleus had been sixteen months in his grave. He 
stood looking at me without a word, yet as if desiring 
to speak. 

I moved. The flies rose with loud indignation. Yet 
he did not vanish. 

‘Is this from Skyros?’ My own lips had spoken. 

‘From Skyros,’ he answered. Nor was this the voice 
heard night after night of him who had endured and 
done with life, but the living tone of the boy whom 
immortal Thetis had committed to my charge with his 
career unbegun. This was no spectre. The blackness 
cleared from about him suddenly when he spoke, and 
showed him to be no less substantial than his sur- 
roundings. The prophecy was opened. Akhilleus had 
come again to Troié. Yet I could not bring myself 
to utter his name. Surely his mother had bestowed 
upon him a new name for this second coming with a 
new destiny. Then I realized that I was unknown to 
him, and that he was held from speaking by fear of 
me while I looked so strangely. I went and took him 
by the hand and asked his name. 

‘I am Pyrrhos,’ he said ‘the son of Pyrrha and 
Déidameia; though how any man may have two 
mothers I know not. One of them died when I was 
born. My grandfather, King Lykomeédeés, bade me seek 
you before Ilios, saying that you would show me my 
father. Which is his place? Why do you laugh?’ 

‘I was foolish, Pyrrhos. The heat had made me dull. 
I took you for your father. There was a prophecy 
that Ilios would fall when he came again. This is his 
place.’ 
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‘My father is dead, then?’ 

‘Sixteen months ago he was buried yonder on 
Khersonésos.’ 

‘I come to avenge his death, do I?’ 

‘We have done with vengeance here,’ I answered. 
‘Your father sealed the bookof retribution with 
forgiveness ere he died. In the act of making peace he 
laid down his life. The war goes on, but your coming, 
the second coming of Akhilleus, is to end it.’ 

I told him the history of Pyrrha in Skyros and the 
history of Akhilleus on this fatal shore, with the 
Troian prophecy that frustrated us since his murder. 

“When the arrows are found we make an end,’ I said. 

‘There seems to be no hurry,’ the boy observed. 
‘IT was told I should find the world at war here. I find 
nothing but a plain full of ancient carrion and a city 
defenceless. Do they never fight in this war?’ 

‘We fought this morning. There was great slaughter 
along the ditch. Our Horse was put out of action, and 
we retired with it. Our men are disheartened. Most of 
them have seen ten years’ fruitless service in this plain, 
you understand. They will go out again to-morrow.’ 

‘Poor fools!’ said the boy. 

Each movement and tone was that of my Akhilleus, 
the whole strength and symmetry, the godlike presence. 
His manner displeased me. I missed in him the fault- 
less poise of Kheiron’s teaching. Yet the blame was 
certainly not his who had been brought up alone 
among women under a barbarous king. My displeasure 
seemed unreasonable. The youngest of us here, after 
all, were twice his age. He perceived at once that I 
was vexed with him, and touched my hand as his father 
had been wont to do. 

‘Forgive me, Phoinix. I did not think, and you 
frightened me at first by looking so strangely when I 
entered. But now tell me, is my real name Pyrrhos?’ 

‘It cannot be,’ I replied; for your father’s real name 
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was not Pyrrha. He was called so by me for the sake 
of his golden hair—which you have inherited—-among 
the dark heads of those princesses with whom I con- 
cealed him as a maiden. You are called henceforth 
Neoptolemos, inasmuch as you come both young and 
late to the war. This, which was the hut of Akhilleus 
and Patroklos, then of Akhilleus and myself, must 
now be the dwelling of Akhilleus’ son Neoptolemos.’ 

‘And of Phoinix,’ he added. 

Neoptolemos brought no men with him. He came 
outcast from Skyros in a single ship with which the 
rowers turned back as soon as they had set him ashore. 
He brought no armour of his own, but was tall enough 
to wear that which Héphaistos had made for the 
avenging of Patroklos, and although his strength was 
not yet fully hardened upon him, he brandished the 
great lance with ease. I bade Automedon saddle the 
horses Balios and Xanthos, and showed this son of 
their master whose arrival portended the world’s 
peace. Golden Xanthos, that suffered none but myself 
and Automedon to approach him since his descent 
from Thymbré with the dripping wagon, shouted 
aloud for joy when Neoptolemos came to mount him. 
Soothsayers in Ilios heard that cry and foretold the 
city’s ruin. We rode together down the lifeless camp 
past Sigeion, pausing awhile to watch Epeios and his 
men repairing the tripod of their Horse which Aineias 
had splayed with a huge stone from the wall. Returning 
northward, we came beyond the ships to that buried 
wreck where Thetis bade her son for the last time 
farewell, and so to the mouth of Skamandros, through 
which we waded our horses. At length we reached the 
Rhoiteian headland opposite the cenotaph of Anti- 
lokhos and Tlépolemos, the grave of Akhilleus and 
Patroklos. Far inland, Thymbré lifted its huge preci- 
pice through the mist with Apollon’s temple perched 
like some bright plaything on high. The sea crawled 
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starving to our horses’ feet, the sun stood changelessly 
before us. Every god slumbered, and the world had 
fallen back into its own peace. 

As we returned over Skamandros, with Pergamon 
looming like a dream out of its haze on our left, we 
chanced on Diomédés, who was driving up and down 
in his chariot hurling spears at the ribs of the buried 
wreck. I hailed him. He left the chariot and came 
towards us on foot. Nearer sight of my companion 
caused him to stop dead. 

‘By the wound of Arés, there was but one man in 
the world who rode Xanthos so. Is this Akhilleus, 
come again to serve Agamemnon?” 

‘Not Akhilleus,’ I answered, ‘but the son of Akhil- 
leus, come to make an end for us all.’ 

‘I see. The Troians are caught with their own 
prophecy, and we are to behold our homes again. Have 
you news of Argos, son of Akhilleus ?’ 

‘Little news ventures oversea to Skyros,’ said the 
boy. ‘Yet before I left there came by chance an exile 
from that very realm, an old guest-friend of Lyko- 
médés. He had defended in vain the cause of its absent 
king against the queen’s lover who now rules there 
unchecked.’ 

‘What was the queen’s name, do you remember ?’ 
Diomédeés asked, looking away from us over the sea’s 
dull brilliance. 

‘A lovely name. Aigialeia.’ 

Diomédés laughed. This was his own wife from 
whom the war sundered him less than a year after his 
marriage. The kingdom itself was nothing to him. 

‘I thank you. What little news has ventured over- 
sea is enough. Do you remember, Phoinix, how 
Kheiron detained me from every enterprise until I 
should learn to reverence the gods? And I never did 
learn. Aphrodité avenges thus the wound she received 
at my hand. We are all to behold our homes again, 
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but what manner of home shall I behold henceforth? 
I am no better now even than Agamemnon, whose 
shame is known to all men. We shall meet to-night in 
his council.’ 

He walked back to his chariot and drove away down 
the line. We sat still on our horses until he had passed 
out of sight. Then Neoptolemos said, ‘Alas, that I 
should be the witless bringer of such tidings! How 
will he not hate me for this?’ 

‘Diomédés would hate no man on such terms,’ I 
replied. “You have preserved his life. But for you he 
would have gone rejoicing hence into his wife’s arms, 
to be vilely murdered there by her lover.’ 

“What can he do now?’ 

“He will not return with his men to Argos, knowing 
that the wrath of Aphrodité cannot be outlived. 
Diomédes will have to find a new kingdom for himself 
elsewhere.’ 

I spoke merely to comfort the boy, being convinced 
that Diomédés would go home and accept the dis- 
honourable death that awaited him there. But my 
word was truer than I had believed. He went, at the 
war’s end, with King Thoas to Aitolia and was made 
king of Kalydon. Having strengthened himself, he 
sought to force a way back into Argos. The unfor- 
giving gods poured terror on his men; he found him- 
self suddenly deserted, rejected both by Argos and 
Kalydon. He escaped with his life, nevertheless, crossed 
the sea to unknown Hesperia and hired out his services 
to a king in whose house he now dwells, a homeless old 
man at fifty-five, tormented with frightful visions by 
Arés and Aphrodité in recompense for the fearless 
wounds he dealt them far away on the plain of Troie. 

We rode along Skamandros to survey Pergamon 
and the doomed city beneath. The wall by the ravine 
remained unbroken with its turret where the steps 
descended. I pointed out that place to Neoptolemos 
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and led him on to the ford where his father had van- 
quished the river. We were approaching it when we 
saw a chariot coming at full speed from our camp. 
It whirled by and went crashing over the ford with a 
wild sheet of spray. I recognized Menealos, his haggard 
face turned sidelong towards the unbroken wall. We 
followed his gaze. There, with one hand uplifted 
against the turret, her golden head unveiled, stood 
Helené. The sun, setting behind us, coloured the high 
wall and fired its brazen battlements. Helené stood 
aloft untouched, clear white from head to foot. Only 
her face was hidden by the splendour of her hair. 
Menelaos had passed the cypress grove ere she moved 
and descended slowly away from him. This was the 
first time since Hektor’s death that she had shown 
herself. We left that lonely chariot standing afar 
under the empty blaze of the blood-red wall, and 
returned to our hut. 

“Who were those?’ the boy asked. 

‘She,’ I said, ‘is the origin of this war, Helené, 
daughter of God, whom Troian Paris stole by treachery 
from Lakedaimon. He is her husband, King Menelaos, 
whom want of her has driven mad. She was wont to 
appear daily on the wall, but since Hektor died there 
is none to defend her from the people’s hatred.’ 

‘But is she real, Phoinix ?’ 

“Who knows? Menelaos has sworn often that his 
queen is dead. Yet he cannot bind himself to believe 
it. Troian prisoners say she lives. Paris is consumed 
with vain desire of her in his own house. I, that have 
seen her there, can do no otherwise than believe her 
to be real. Surely we are not all mocked?’ 

‘Why, then, does not Paris give her up, seeing that 
he has no joy of her? Why should he keep the world 
at war ten years for a woman who is no use to him?’ 

‘He cannot relinquish her. She was the gift to him 
of Aphrodité; from the gift of gods no man can rid 
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himself except he die. Menelaos came near to killing 
him once, and the goddess herself intervened. He has 
never come down again into the battle. I myself 
spared his life when he killed your father. But when 
the arrows of Héraklés are come he will not escape.’ 

Yet Neoptolemos’ immediate suspicion had reopened 
the frail scar of doubt in my own mind. Was she a 
living woman for whose sake we fought? or did some 
delirium from the tainted air infect us, rendering us 
all the dupes of our own infirmity? Helené had come 
to Ilios twelve years ago—that was never questioned. 
But thereafter? Was she still real? or had we, besiegers 
and besieged alike, been filling this plain with our dead 
for the shadow of a dead woman? 

Agamemnon held his council out of doors that evening. 
I presented Neoptolemos to the king and claimed that 
one half of the prophecy against [ios was now fulfilled. 

‘Indeed,’ said Agamemnon, looking wistfully at this 
new-comer, ‘he is Akhilleus. But there are things here, 
Phoinix, that a boy had better not see. I wish the 
arrows of Héraklés had been first to come, so that we 
might have kept this war within our own generation. 
You need not fear me. I shall not exact from him the 
service owed by his father.’ 

(Neoptolemos never knew what the king had meant 
by this. He asked me once or twice; then desisted 
because he saw that his questions pained me. He 
served Agamemnon with all his strength, as he sup- 
posed his father to have done, and was most generously 
treated by him. ) 

Menelaos came, peered at him awhile, bade him 
avenge his father’s murder by Paris at all costs, and 
drifted aimlessly back into the throng, muttering to 
himself. Diomédés nodded as he passed us, and said, 
‘I have seen you before.’ Aias stared insolently from 
a distance. He did not favour this second coming of 
Akhilleus, which menaced his own regained supremacy. 
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Old Nestor stood alone behind us. As soon as there 
was silence in the council he stepped forward, leaning 
with his hundred and two years upon a tall ivory staff. 

‘Is revenge to go down even into a new generation? 
Do you come thus young to be revenged on Paris?” 

‘I come for no vengeance,’ Neoptolemos replied 
before them all. ‘Phoinix has.told me that my father 
closed and sealed the book of retribution. I come to 
take Ilios which had yielded to him ere he died. I 
come for no vengeance, but to serve Agamemnon as 
my father served him.’ 

The king bowed solemnly from his throne, but the 
other heroes smiled upon the lad with contemptuous 
amazement. 

Menelaos started forth and cried, ‘Do not mock him. 
He is right. We are all reproved. I have sat in this 
council for ten years and never yet heard wisdom 
spoken till now. Let Ilios fall and Helené be restored 
and there be an end. This boy shall have my daughter 
Hermioné to be his wife. You are all witnesses.’ 

‘That is well enough,’ said Agamemnon, ‘but one 
cannot take a city without bloodshed. What is more, 
we cannot take this city without the arrows of 
Héraklés. Let us take the city first and then see how 
we stand with regard to further vengeance. Forgive- 
ness must be earned.’ 

Diomédés had leapt up and was pointing to the sea. 
Seven ships were on their way shoreward, led by that 
of Odysseus, who strode presently into our midst. 
Agamemnon bade him tell his news forthwith. 

‘The arrows,’ said Odysseus, “are the property of 
one Philoktétés, a shepherd who became a prince by 
their means and sailed some time ago to join us with 
seven ships. At present he is in the isle of Lémnos fifty 
miles hence. I have brought his men along with me.’ 

‘The prince follows? 

Odysseus shook his head. ‘He is dying in Lémnos.’ 
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“You mean to say you left him there unaided? 
But at least you have brought the arrows?” 

Odysseus shook his head again. ‘No one can get 
near him or them. His case is this. When he started 
from Meliboia, as he was climbing into the ship, one 
of the arrows fell from its quiver and grazed his foot. 
Long before the ships reached Lémnos that touch 
had festered with the Hydra’s gall. The stench of it 
became so intolerable that his men were obliged to 
move their camp away to the windward extremity 
of the island, where they have been waiting these six 
months for the poison to spend itself, listening to the 
sick man’s cries for help, yet unable to approach him. 
This whole battlefield, I assure you, is a mere nosegay 
in comparison with Philoktetés. So I brought them 
hither.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ said Agamemnon, ‘I sent you for 
the arrows. We can do nothing without them, it seems.’ 

“You could do nothing with them unless you have 
this man who can draw the bow of Heraklés. Let him 
handle his own arrows. You need not expect that I 
shall touch them.’ 

‘If we let Philoktétés perish, Ilios will never fall. 
What then do you advise?’ 

‘What was this prophecy? “The second coming of 
Akhilleus and the arrows of Héraklés”’? I think we 
had better look for Akhilleus to come again before we 
waste our stomachs on Philoktétés. Meanwhile let us 
pursue the war. Maybe the Troian Prophets will 
change their minds in a day or two.’ 

‘T think you had better look behind you, Odysseus,’ 
said Agamemnon softly. ‘Even the wisest of us do not 
always see everything.’ | 

Odysseus looked round and saw the boy at my side. 
Having stared for some time, he laughed. 

‘Well, who would have believed this? If you will 
excuse me I will go back and consult our doctors with 
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regard to Philoktétés;) and he strode forth to elude 
the laugh against himself. 

Agamemnon suggested that I should take Neopto- 
lemos on this errand, so as to keep him out of the 
battle. We joined Odysseus on Tenedos. 

‘T see,’ he said, ‘the king is afraid of losing his new 
Akhilleus before he gets his precious arrows. It is not 
the job that one would choose for a boy. However, you 
are both welcome.’ 

Our ship was stored with powerful spices and we 
ourselves were anointed by the surgeons for this 
pestilential undertaking. There was no wind. We rowed 
all night over a flat sea. Two hours after noon, we saw 
Lémnos four miles away through the haze and scented 
our quarry through the medicinal odour of our ship. 
As we drew near and heard the man’s tormented 
screaming, we plied ourselves with pungent spices in 
vain. The dense putrid atmosphere clogged our throats. 
Neoptolemos fell suddenly over his oar; Odysseus and 
I, inured by the battlefield on which we had dwelt 
so long, brought the ship to land opposite the solitary 
hut whence the screaming came, ran thither and 
carried the man forth with the bow and arrows in his 
rigid hands. We hoisted him on to our prow and there 
lashed him down under a heap of spices lest he should 
throw himself into the sea. As we pushed off, a wind, 
like the gift of some propitiated god, sprang up behind 
us, filling our unused sail. We lay out astern to breathe 
that sweet air. Neoptolemos came presently to himself, 
amazed by the lamentable voice of Philoktétés so near 
at hand. 

Driving ashore on Tenedos at sunrise, we were 
accompanied by a most strange miracle. A great blue 
dolphin swooped sheer out of the wave beneath our 
stern, hurled itself far up the sands alongside and 
gasped out its life, changing magnificently from 
colour to colour with each throe in the first rays of 
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the risen sun. I remembered then a word of my master 
Kheiron which I had never yet had occasion to use, 
and springing down straightway with an urn from the 
ship, laid open this creature’s belly and drained off 
the precious oil from its quivering entrails. I had 
almost done, when a narrow point of bronze slid forth 
and showed itself through the wound. I drew it out 
carefully, so keen it was—the very knife that I had 
drawn from Akhilleus’ heart and hurled over the 
precipice far down into the swift flood of Thymbrios. 
The god had relented and brought back this sacred 
blade to prepare death for Paris. While Philoktétés 
was being conveyed up to the surgeon’s house I took 
my own knife and wrote upon that of the god, in 
bright letters along its smooth greenness, one word— 
TISAMENOS.* Then bearing it with the oil to Makhaon 
and Podaleirios, grandsons of Apollon himself, I told 
them briefly its history. They acknowledged the inten- 
tion of the god. 

‘He sends this knife indeed and this oil for the 
cleansing of Philoktétés’ wound. He has done more. 
Look.’ 

They showed me the poor wretch, to whom no 
intermission of agony had been granted throughout 
so many untended days and nights, lying now beneath 
an awning in the courtyard graced with sleep more 
profound than aught which Nature herself could have 
furnished, his huge loathsome foot stripped for the 
cleansing instrument. They sliced out the whole 
sponge of gangrene, pouring in the miraculous oil, 
and dressed the cavity with herbs. Three days later, 
Philoktétés awoke faultless in all his flesh. This is 
more than could be said for us, his rescuers, whom a 
putrid fever struck down despite every precaution. 
Makhaon and Podaleirios themselves sickened. Indeed, 
it was as if we had given our health to drive out the 
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Hydra’s venom from Philoktétés, though Neopto- 
lemos escaped far more lightly than the stronger pair 
of us who had carried that reeking burden down to 
the ship. 

No tidings of our safe return reached the mainland 
all this while. Philoktétés, chafing to take command of 
his own men yonder, was with much difficulty induced 
to wait until we should be ready to accompany him. 
At length one afternoon the four of us crossed over 
and found aged Nestor alone in the camp. Apparently 
Agamemnon, importuned by his brother, who already 
gave us up for lost or deserted, had led out his entire 
force that morning. From our palisade we saw the 
battle outspread far off along the wall, with the Horse 
towering on high in the midst. 

Odysseus, being still more than half blind, retired 
to his own hut, while I went out with these new-comers 
as far as the ford of Skamandros. We had no intention 
of fighting that day. Even Philoktétés, armed only 
with his bow and arrows, was content to be a spectator. 
I had been pointing out the various regiments of our 
own army and naming the Troian leaders visible on, 
the broken wall when Philoktéteés interrupted me. 

‘Who is that fellow with the bow by the turret 
yonder? He seems to be enjoying himself.’ 

It was Paris. Kneeling on that still inaccessible 
fragment of the wall where Helene had last appeared, 
he picked out head after head above the struggling 
shields and laid it low in the ditch. 

‘T am going to try him with a drop of his own 
medicine,’ said Philoktetés, throwing back his whole 
strength and stringing the tremendous bow with a 
jerk across his heel. He drew forth an arrow at random 
and fitted it to the string. I shivered, watching that 
crescent-shaped. blade, bright green with ghastly 
venom, creep back towards his knuckles. The distance 
cannot have been less than six furlongs, and there was 
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a fitful wind blowing. Paris, too, was continually in 
motion, reaching for a fresh arrow as soon as he had 
let fly its predecessor. I hoped Philoktétés would miss. 
Everything about the man was hateful to me. 

It was the most callously cruel deed of the whole 
war as I beheld it. The wasted body of Paris knelt 
exposed to him with all its mortal chances, his light 
cuirass of gold affording no protection against such a 
shaft. Philoktetés did not even aim for a clean hit. 
With a brutal display of skill, using but one half of 
his bow’s force, he took a long dropping shot at the 
forward knee behind its upright greave. The missile 
went whining away from us. Paris had his bowstring 
drawn to the shoulder, when that vivid blade swooped 
whirring and plunged between the bones of his knee. 
He uttered a great cry and fell prone along the wall. 
But as he fell he had looked over the vacant plain to 
where Philoktétés stood by Skamandros with the black 
horns of the bow of Héraklés shuddering in his fist. 
So he knew that his wound was mortal, that the 
weary rivers of his life were tainted with the Hydra’s 
bile which must torture him to death. 

Philoktétés unstrung his bow and returned laughing 
to the camp, well pleased with the cunning wound he 
had dealt in our sight from such a distance. We let 
him go alone, 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE WAR IS WON 


When Paris saw that he could not by any relief survive 
this wound, he had himself conveyed up to his house 
on Pergamon, seeking the comfort of Helené. She was 
not there. He called her name aloud, and the long 
corridors sent their echoes hastening in pursuit to 
and fro, with that familiar word. He received no answer. 

The drawn battle ended. King Priamos was brought 
by the princes to visit him, but he denied them all 
admission till Helené should have been found. From 
her alone he could receive comfort ere this hopeless 
venom slew him. Darkness drew on. His servants 
roamed through the palaces and through the whole 
city beneath, sparing only those sanctuaries of the 
immortal gods which no man dared invade, while 
Paris lay calling unanswered hour after hour. Mid- 
night passed. He raved in torment with her name who 
concealed herself from him now that he was yielding 
up his life wasted by her worship, spent for her safety. 
Or had she fallen back into Menelaos’ hands, recovered 
without his knowledge while he fought? Had those 
implacable citizens who mocked his servants’ quest 
themselves destroyed her? Even to stand for one 
moment, speechless as ever, unmoved, beside this 
ruin that her love had made, would she not come? 
Even to pass like a splendid ghost through this room 
from door to door, would not she have pity, Helené, 
begotten of God? 

Priamos, shut out from his dying son, gave orders 
for the priests to search their temples, to profane no 
sanctuary indeed, but to ascertain the woman’s place 
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of concealment. They found no sign of her. The golden 
moon sank over Asia. Paris lay in his voiceless house 
uncom forted, calling piteously upon thedaughter of God. 

Two hours before dawn he seemed to forget Helené. 
Her name faded from his desperate lips, his counte- 
nance was changed. He bade his servants carry him 
down straightway to a wagon and drive forth by the 
Dardanian gate towards the foot-hills of Mount Idé, 
where his deserted wife Oinoné dwelt alone with her 
widowed father. The war reached its close for Paris 
in the loss of Helené, and now his emptied heart drew 
him back beyond the war to die on that mountain 
where unquestioned health and innocence long ago 
had made their joyous abode with him ere the goddesses 
came down to enforce his judgment among themselves. 

While Paris lay calling in vain upon Helené that 
night, we were preparing our final assault for the 
morrow. Menelaos, Philoktetés, Neoptolemos and I 
were conducting our own troops by a long détour into 
concealment on the slope behind the town. The full 
moon’s setting had been the signal for our departure 
southward to where the plain finishes, and thence 
along the wooded heights to descend and wait unseen 
within striking distance of Ilios. Philoktetés, leaving 
his dreadful arrows, came with spear and shield like 
the rest. Menelaos alone came unarmed, with nothing 
but a stick in his right hand. I remembered that 
strange utterance with which he had promised his 
daughter to Neoptolemos, and I perceived now that 
he had meant what he said. He came weaponless to 
take the doomed city of which he required no more 
than his own lawful queen. We had almost reached the 
combe where we should turn downhill to our appointed 
station when we heard the piteous screaming of Paris 
far below, as his wagon lurched over banks of ancient 
carrion and toppled across void stony watercourses. 
Menelaos sent his servant to investigate that sound. 
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The man came back after some time with assurance 
that Helené was not there—only Paris, hurt to death, 
seeking again the wife of his youth. Philoktétés urged 
his immediate recapture, but the king was content 
that he should go in peace whither he would to die, 
pour soul. Paris would not go far. The green blade was 
locked immovably between the bones of his knee, 
snapped from its shaft by his own desperate hands 
in the first fury of pain. We could hear the wagon, 
pausing at intervals to relieve his torment. Menelaos 
on the height above winced at every sound of his foe’s 
invisible agony, and when Philoktétés turned laughing 
away I thought the king would follow to strike him. 
So slowly indeed could Paris be moved that by sunrise 
he had covered little more than one of the thirty 
miles to Mount Ide. 

We lay hiding in our fold of the forest until, after 
noon, Agamemnon led out his main body to a direct 
assault. The Horse was placed under the command 
of Thersités that day (the first and last command he 
ever held in his life), manned with a crew of wretches 
whose mere worthlessness condemned them to that 
forlorn post, the supporting party having received 
instructions to fall back as soon as the enemy attacked 
in force and leave them to their fate. When, therefore, 
as soon as the monster had been hauled into position, 
a picked company of Troians, led by Aineias, Déipho- 
bos, and Agénor, sprang up out of ambush over the 
broken wall, which but a moment previouslyhad seemed 
to be almost undefended, and swept roaring down upon 
the Horse, its crew were at once surrounded and cut 
to pieces, and, under cover of their three heroes, the 
exultant Troians began to drag it back with them 
over the wall into their city. Agamemnon meanwhile 
was giving way step by step across the plain with his 
host, drawing after him the bulk of the enemy’s troops, 
until a great cry from within the ruined wall told 
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that our Horse was taken at last beyond hope of 
recapture. This shout was the signal we awaited in 
our concealment on the hillside, and our own yet 
greater shout as we swept over the defenceless ram- 
part warned Aineias that he had been outwitted. He 
rushed one of his companies back to the town, while 
the rest followed, suffering fearful loss in their des- 
perate retreat. A considerable number were cut off 
and chased northward along the plain by the lesser 
Aias with his light-armed Lokrians; those who re- 
entered Ilios found themselves trapped between two 
successful assaults. They fought valiantly, notwith- 
standing, throughout that summer afternoon. Medon, 
brother of the lesser Aias, who had led Philoktétés’ 
men from Lemnos, was killed at my feet by Aineias. 
Philoktétés went after Aineias and lost him in the 
throng, while I took his place beside Menelaos. The 
king shed no blood all that day. Defended on the one 
side by Neoptolemos and by myself on the other, he 
forced his way through to the market-place where our 
captured Horse towered huge and motionless above 
the fight. There he stood with his back to that imper- 
turbable monster, in the old slashed harness he brought 
ten years ago from Lakedaimon, thrusting off assail- 
ants with his shield and parrying their thrusts with his 
staff. Suddenly, as I glanced at him in a pause of the 
battle, I saw a tear go down from under his helmet’s 
dull golden cheek into the light. The war was coming 
to an end; before nightfall he would have his queen 
again. So we fought on, Neoptolemos and I, with the 
lean hands of Menelaos between us sparing life after 
life and his wild gaze through the helmet-slits lifting 
towards Pergamon. 

An hour before sunset the standard surmounting 
that rock was hauled down, eager bugles rang out 
from all sides, every man stood fast in his place. 
Agamemnon came through the becalmed multitude 
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to Menelaos and consulted with him secretly awhile. 
Then a herald was sent up to the house of King 
Priamos, offering to quit the city for the mere price 
of its spoil if he would send Helené down at once to 
her husband. Answer came back that the old king 
longed to restore Helené and would pay any price for 
the safety of his people, but that she was nowhere to 
be found in Ilios. Agamemnon laughed and turned to 
me, bidding me put off my helmet and go unarmed 
to enforce our terms, assuring the old dotard that all 
subterfuge was useless now and that Helené must be 
found quickly if Ilios was to be saved from utter 
destruction with every living thing in it. I mounted 
the citadel then for the third time of my life, crossed 
the courtyard, and came to Priamos in his hall, sur- 
rounded by counsellors, yet having the silver thrones 
empty on each side of him. To my urgent message 
he replied that when his youngest son Paris had fallen 
mortally wounded yesterday, the women were sent 
to bring Helené lest he should perish without the 
comfort of her farewell. The women had not found 
her; neither had the men, searching the whole town, 
nor yet the priests, searching their sanctuaries, found 
any trace of Helené. If he could not find her for his 
own dying son, how was he expected to find her for 
his son’s enemies? She was gone, gone from Ilios, he 
said. Let Agamemnon look for her rather in his own 
camp. She had been stolen away while Paris was done 
to death, and now her loss was bringing destruction 
upon a guiltless old man and ruin upon his guiltless 
people. Not knowing then (for I learned it afterwards 
from the captive prince Helenos) what I have already 
told concerning the despair of Paris, I thought that 
this old king was struggling to retain Helené in 
obedience to the command of his fierce son Déiphobos, 
who had sought so often to possess her even while 
Paris lived. Therefore, when I descended to Agamem- 
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non with his answer, I begged that the city might 
not be given over to ruin before the house of Déipho- 
bos had been searched. He took counsel again with his 
brother. Menelaos’ whole appearance was now changed. 
His triumphant face had lost all colour and shrunk 
close over its bones, a cruel load of misgiving bowed 
his tall shoulders and crushed all mercy out of his 
eyes. He desired now to go up to Pergamon as his own 
envoy, but we restrained him, knowing that he would 
not have reached even the bridge alive. Indeed, had 
the Troians known with what final conditions I went 
from our kings the second time through their midst 
they would doubtless have murdered me outright to 
save trouble. As soon as the shadow of Pergamon 
touched half-way up the hill yonder, unless Helené 
was by then safely in her husband’s hands, the whole 
city would be given over to fire and sword. King 
Priamos had no reply to send. He bowed himself in 
his throne and wept, while his counsellors rose and 
departed to consult for their own security, leaving 
him alone. I could not leave him there to be found 
by his enemies weeping upon that desolate throne. I 
begged that he would retire with my assistance to the 
innermost chapel of his house. There I left him and, 
going out to the terrace, looked down on this doomed 
city with besiegers and besieged crowded motionless 
among its streets and squares. In its market-place I 
could see our two kings, and a trumpeter by them, 
watching the fatal shadow of Pergamon on the hill- 
side. Shadows of clouds flowed over the far mountains, 
confounding contour beyond contour with new for- 
mations of their own obscurity. The near ridge bulked 
forth from a bright transparent background far away, 
as though its iron pass had become the boundary of 
our mortal world and all beyond were the abode of 
blessed souls inaccessible to disaster. I had no heart 
for descending again into the war. 
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The shadow of Pergamon bent slowly up, with my 
own tall shadow like a hand pointing onward. It 
touched a grey olive-garden and closed over, changing 
the grey to blue. Half the hill was won. Agamemnon 
nodded to his trumpeter. Before the sound of that 
call, repeated by a hundred bugles, reached me where 
I stood aloft, every man had started from his place 
and the battle recommenced. I saw Menelaos come 
straight for the bridge, ploughing his way, weaponless 
as he was, like a ship through a sea of adversaries, 
with Neoptolemos at his side. The bridge was held 
against them by two sons of Priamos, Déiphobos and 
Polités. Polités went down with Neoptolemos’ spear 
through his face; Menelaos swung his shield at Peéi- 
phobos and hurled him senseless over the parapet into 
the ditch below. A third prince, Antiphos, and a 
fourth, Helenos, came in pursuit, compelling them to 
turn and defend themselves. Antiphos fell transfixed 
through the back by Agamemnon, who had now 
reached the bridge with a handful of his men. Every- 
where the Troian resistance was breaking down. I 
saw Anténor’s son fly for his life along the crowded 
streets and depart through the Skaian gate, abandon- 
ing his men to the small mercy of Philoktétés. I saw 
Aineias desert his comrades and run shamelessly to 
his father’s house, whence he reappeared carrying the 
old man on his shoulders, leading by the hand his child 
Askanios, towards the Dardanian gate. It would have 
been easy enough for me to call attention to their 
departure. But I watched in silence, glad to behold 
the escape of those three ruined Troians through 
vacant alleys under the golden blessing of the day’s 
end. The main battle had now reached the foot of 
Pergamon, where Menelaos and Neoptolemos were 
still struggling to throw off their pursuers. The Tro- 
ians who had taken shelter from the fight in their 
houses now crept forth with wives and children and 
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such precious belongings as they could carry. Hurry- 
ing through streets thronged with the dead and 
wounded, they crept forth to hide themselves among 
the mountains until their conquerors should sail away 
home. I remembered with gladness for their sake that 
the season was dry and rich in fruits. Already flames 
were leaping from the thatch of houses and purple 
smoke, glowing red underneath, began to roll across 
the town. The sun’s last rays gleamed on the blood- 
stained armour of those fugitives, gilded their pale 
faces looking fearfully backward as they ran, and 
poured magnificent colour into the wave of smoke 
that flowed across to bury them from my sight. The 
sky’s cavity was cold flame with few stationary wisps 
of cloud suspended beneath its hollow surface. All red 
heat had gone and faded out of heaven into the firm 
mountainous wall of Khersonésos. Yet there was still 
a glow in the deep air contrasted with the sea upon 
which its unfathomable stillness stood upright. A’ 
braid of silver stretched along that distant shore, but 
the intervening sea was cold blue, wrinkled, unchang- 
ing as if the mountains hushed back all question of its 
restless waters. The air grew colder along the moun- 
tain-tops and faded beneath a sombre gathering of 
cloud which crept down the hollow sky on to their 
points. Only the sea remained unchangeable with no 
trace left of that long day’s faultless glitter. 

I heard footsteps hurrying towards me from below; 
Helenos mounted blindly on the terrace, foul with 
blood, his lance broken and his shield lost. He went 
staggering under the gateway and turned aside into 
his father’s stables. As I watched him disappear, I 
remembered the passage leading down thence to the 
secret postern. A great roar of voices beneath told 
now that Pergamon was won. I remembered for the 
first time that I myself was unarmed, exposed to the 
sword of any Troian fugitive. There was no time to 
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lose. I hastened back to join King Priamos at his 
sanctuary. Traversing the courtyard, I saw the women 
assembled round its altar in the midst—Hekabé the 
queen, and the princesses, Kassandra, Laodike, Poly- 
xené, and Hektor’s widow Andromakhé all in white 
with the child Skamandrios fast asleep on her breast. 
I marvelled that they had not used the same way of 
escape as the beaten prince Helénos, instead of waiting 
thus proudly to face the slayers of their men. Poly- 
xené touched my hand as I went by. 

‘Phoinix, if I live till to-morrow, let me be your 
captive.’ 

She thought of the grave of Akhilleus yonder, how 
his son and I would be visiting it on our way home. 
I left the women there, safer from their foes in the 
open court, where they could at least be recognized, 
than within the palace’s dim confusion. Priamos had 
not stirred. No sound of fighting reached that inner- 
most shrine. He asked anxiously for news. I told him 
that Anténor’s son was safe, and Aineias with his 
father and child, and that many Troians had escaped 
into their houses and were even now quitting Ilios 
under cover of its smoke. He asked concerning Aineias’ 
wife, his own daughter Kreousa. I had not seen her. 
He enquired after his own sons, Déiphobos, Antiphos, 
Polites, Helenos. I answered that Helenos was safe. 
The old king understood. Soon we heard a cry of 
women from the courtyard, followed by men’s voices 
echoing through the galleries of the house itself. The 
armed tread of a single man approached our refuge, 
stopped, and the door was flung open. I poised my 
weaponless hand for the first blow, supposing that this 
was one of the royal guard who came to spend his 
poor remnant of life in the king’s defence. But Pria- 
mos, with his old eyes cleared from weeping, could not 
mistake the doom that stood poised against himself in 
the narrow doorway. 
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‘Is it even so?’ he murmured. ‘It was prophesied 
against us that Akhilleus must come the second time. 
At his first coming he had great mercy upon me with 
the body of my son Hektor. I have no sons now. 
Have as great mercy upon me, Akhilleus, this second 
time, and strike not more than once. Strike me to 
death as you would an equal foe. I am old, truly, but 
I have been strong.’ 

Neoptolemos looked at me. 

‘Kill him,’ I said; ‘all else is shame for him now.’ 

The boy stepped in, balancing the great spear of 
Peleus on his palm, swung his left foot, and drove 
the blade clean through that old king’s heart. When 
he plucked it back, Priamos was dead and slid forward 
on his face at our feet. 

The palace was filling with triumphant shouts. 
Menelaos went alone past our sanctuary’s open door; 
he came back and looked in upon us. 

‘This was foolishly done,’ he growled. ‘Who will 
tell me henceforth?’ 

Then he hastened on with bloodless hands in search 
of Helené. He had dropped shield and staff, but there 
was no adversary left to profit by his desperate plight. 
All who had escaped death by surrender were now 
being disarmed in the courtyard, whence Agamemnon 
had removed the women to safety for subsequent 
disposal. Menelaos, with his hope suddenly obscured, 
became afresh that savage mysterious creature whom 
I beheld on my first arrival at the war. He had come 
scatheless through Ilios and up Pergamon to-day; 
upon him alone in all our host there was no drop of 
blood: but now what cruelty could he be expected to 
deny himself for the sake of wringing his queen from 
a city that mocked him after these twelve years with 
her pretended disappearance? Already he had seized 
Andromakhé’s babe and used him for a_ hostage 
against the women, to force their secret from them. 
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Where was Helené at this moment? They could not tell. 
He put his question three times; then went forth, as 
he had promised them, and hurled the child over the 
battlements. He ransacked the house of Deiphobos 
and ended by setting it on fire. Déiphobos himself, 
bound hand and foot, had been brought up into the 
courtyard at Menelaos’ bidding. The prisoners were 
led out, ten at a time, and butchered before his eyes. 
Even to save their innocent throats he could not tell 
where Helené might be found. When all the prisoners 
were dead, Déiphobos was put to the question with 
torments that sprang from the crafty mind of Odys- 
seus. He died at midnight after three hours’ fruitless 
examination, leaving Menelaos farther off from re- 
covery of his stolen queen than the very beginning of 
the war had held him. He continued his search alone. 
When he appealed to Agamemnon for troops, the king 
replied that our men had performed their service and 
were now busy paying themselves, as it was right that 
they should do. Down in the city itself, the soldiers, 
wild with conquest, jeered and cursed that isolated 
figure which prowled to and fro amid the fiery tumult, 
dreading at every step to happen upon the murdered 
corpse of Helené. Nevertheless he procured a party 
of horsemen whom he sent to recapture Paris. They 
overtook the dying prince’s wagon three miles from 
its goal, pitched out its drivers, and came clattering 
back with it to Pergamon. Paris was brought in on a 
litter to the great hall where we were assembled. He 
lay twisting and moaning piteously before us. Mene- 
laos stood at his head demanding where Helené might 
be found. Paris seemed not to hear him. So strong was 
his torment that even Odysseus, in reply to Menelaos’ 
glance, confessed himself unable to increase it short 
of killing him outright. On a sudden, the name of 
Helené pierced through and illumined his whole being. 
He became silent amid our silence. Menelaos named 
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her once more. The anguish of his green face was 
smoothed ; his clutched eyes opened, gazing, as it ap- 
peared, into the depth of eyes above them; his hands 
lifted and fell together upon his breast; his mouth 
softened, whispered ‘Helené!’, then closed seemingly 
beneath a pressure of lips descending upon them. Mene- 
laos roared aloud and dashed down his fist upon the 
serene upturned face. But, of us all, Paris was the 
only one who did not feel that blow. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
fo EeAS Mm OReILIGS 


There was no sleep for anyone that night. Our troops 
pillaged the town and lit fire after fire in houses they 
had plundered. They were working against time, since 
it had been proclaimed before the assault that we 
should be leaving on the morrow. All the necessary 
ships had been refitted that morning and furnished 
with stores for their homeward voyage. Some ships, 
indeed, were being left behind as unseaworthy or be- 
cause none of those who had disembarked from them 
ten years ago remained alive to man them home. Look- 
ing down from the terrace of Pergamon, we saw 
everywhere red spikes of flame darting up through a 
surge of firelit smoke, heard the screams of ravished 
women and the lamentation of guiltless citizens 
dragged from their cellars and tossed into the blaze. 
The conquerors had ten miserable years of absence 
from their own homes, the undoubted infidelity of 
their wives, countless forlorn deaths of kinsfolk and 
friends, to be avenged in that one night. As Diomédés 
observed, even if we did not find Helené we made 
things hot for her before we left. 

Within the great hall of Priamos (his body lying 
foul amid its blood in the chapel below) we assembled 
to take our choice of the women. They were brought 
in and placed before us on the dais. Agamemnon him- 
self chose Kassandra. Menelaos was not there. Imme- 
diately after the death of Paris he had set forth again 
on his lonely search. Agamemnon chose Helené for 
him. The next choice was bestowed by universal con- 
sent upon the boy Neoptolemos, the second Akhilleus 
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whose coming made an end of the war. He waived his 
privilege in my behalf as his father’s preceptor, and 
the heroes applauded him. I chose Polyxené. Neoptole- 
mos chose Hektor’s widow Andromakhé. Odysseus 
chose the old queen Hekabé, to make a slave of her if 
she should reach his kingdom alive. Philoktétés chose 
Laodiké; but he killed her shortly afterwards when 
she attempted to escape on their way down to his ship. 

The sky was already whitening when we rose from 
that council, and the men were being driven by their 
officers back to camp loaded with spoil. In places the 
town burned fiercely yet; in places its charred ruins 
smouldered dully amid the keen air of daybreak. 
Neoptolemos and I, with our captives, were the last 
to leave. As we came out through the gateway a 
shadowy form glided towards us along the emptied 
stables and named itself in a whisper. I started back 
at that sound, bidding Neoptolemos await me with 
the women outside. The shape emerged from its gloom 
and I perceived at once my error. This was not ac- 
cursed Helené, but the Troian prince Helenos who had 
gone by me overnight for refuge in the secret passage. 
I had forgotten him. 

‘Do not kill me, Phoinix,’ he whispered, unarmed 
as I was against his sword. ‘Let me come with you and 
guide you safely home.’ 

‘But you are free,’ I replied. ‘Who claims you? Why 
should you wish to come with us?’ 

‘Nevertheless, let me come with my sister and with 
Andromakhé, who is dear to me.’ 

‘Upon one condition, then,’ I answered—‘that you 
tell me truly, is Helené there with you in the passage?’ 

‘No, Phoinix. Helené is not anywhere in Troié. Yet 
she is not dead.’ 

Now I knew that this man, the seventh son of 
Priamos, like Kassandra, the seventh daughter, pos- 
sessed a gift of prophecy. It was they who had fore- 
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told their city’s fall before the arrows of Héraklés and 
the second coming of Akhilleus, though the entire 
world mocked them. Odysseus had often sought to 
take this prince in battle or by stealth at night so that 
we should learn when and by what actual means the 
city must fall. I knew that he had loved Andromakhe 
before she was won by his brother Hektor, and that 
now it was for her he waited ‘aside in the darkness, to 
follow and serve her with his ruined life whithersoever 
misfortune might compel. He had a sword in his hand; 
I was unarmed; yet my life was precious to him for 
her sake. Who could not have had mercy? Who would 
not have fastened upon the chance of rescuing this 
one grain of comfort out of wholesale calamity? I 
smuggled him down to the shore, disguised by means 
of horse-blankets as Andromakhe’s old servant, and 
bestowed him safely in our ship. Neoptolemos stayed 
to assist with the men’s embarkation which Autome- 
don was directing, having already shipped the horses, 
while I returned to the hut and took down from its 
wall the armour of Akhilleus and Patroklos. I brought 
away, too, the ashes of Antilokhos and Tlepolemos, 
and the sacred knife of Apollon, which I purposed to 
dedicate out of further harm’s way in his own temple 
at Pytho. 

The hut was bare now, with even the couch stripped 
along its farther wall. I stood looking back at this 
dark room where Akhilleus and I had eaten the meal 
which was to have been our last before we took ship 
together. Somebody was lying along the couch. Not 
Patroklos only, not Hektor only, not Akhilleus only.— 
Who are you, lying here where those three have 
lainre—Is that a helmet which conceals your face 
from me? Who are you?-—A whole generation of 
young warriors from every people in the world lies 
here. Antilokhos of Pylos, Tlépolemos of Ormenion, 
Sarpédon of Lykia, Aithiopean Memnon, Hektor of 
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Troié, Akhilleus of Phthia. Every people claims the 
dead which will never be restored to it—You who lie 
here, where are your sons? Is all at an end for you, or 
did you find glory beyond the grave? Has your spirit 
strength to relish the taste of vengeance there? But 
where are your sons?—This generation has no sons; 
it has relinquished them to possess itself of victory and 
defeat.—You who lie here, is this blood your own or 
the blood of a conquered foe?—Who are victors or 
vanquished in the abyss of death? This is the blood of 
a whole generation from every people in the world, 
which fought to regain and to retain Helené, the 
daughter of God. Its life is shed, its sons will never 
be born, it will never know that in the hour of victory 
and defeat Helené was not found.—You who lie here, 
we are going home. Look at us. Agamemnon, Mene- 
laos, Nestor, Diomédés, Phoinix. We have finished the 
war for you. Helené was not found. I cannot see your 
face, but I know that it is sad and splendid as their 
three faces were when they lay where you are lying 
now; Patroklos like a sleeping lover, Hektor like a 
dead hero, Akhilleus like a fallen statue. O my two 
sons whom I brought here to die, Phoinix goes home 
alone! We knew that it must be so, and yet I hoped to 
have brought you safely hence. Immortal gods, bear 
witness that I should have done so, except I 
looked at the knife in my hand with the word that I 
had written—TrsaMENos—and remembered Akhilleus’ 
word to me before Anténor, ‘Silence! Have we not 
pardoned also the immortal gods?’ So I went with my 
burden back to the ship. 

Nestor had already set sail, and Idomeneus and 
Mérionés with their Krétans, of whom so few re- 
mained alive that a bare dozen ships sufficed to carry 
away the force that had come with eighty ten years 
ago. Diomédés was preparing to depart with the young 
Aitolian king Thoas, son of Meleagros’ sister Gorgé 
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whom Artemis spared from her vengeance in Kalydon. 
Philoktétés, too, was among the first to get his men 
aboard. As I was bidding them both farewell Diomeédeés 
asked me by what route I should return. 

‘First to Pélion,’ I replied. ‘I shall leave Neoptolemos 
with Kheiron if possible. Then to Péleus, if he is yet 
living in Phthia.’ 

‘Then I have news for you,’ Philoktétés interposed. 
‘Kheiron is dead.’ 

‘You are mistaken, Philoktétés,’ I said. ‘This Khei- 
ron that we speak of is immortal.’ 

‘I am not mistaken, Phoinix. I speak of the same. 
A white centaur on Pélion, was he not? Well, he has 
renounced his immortality. Those whom my arrows 
touch are always glad to do so.’ 

‘What proof do you give us that he is dead?’ 
Diomeédeés asked. 

‘Look up to-night, both of you, and you will see 
new stars in heaven.’ 

‘Philoktétés, he was our master, and we loved him. 
Tell us, I beseech you, how he came to die.’ 

‘Simply enough. I engaged the centaurs on Pélion 
single-handed for my own amusement. The old white 
animal came clattering down to interfere. I suppose he 
was meaning to save my life, which I was perfectly 
capable of looking after for myself. At any rate, he 
broke up my sport. The other centaurs ran from him. 
I sent an arrow or two after them, and this Kheiron 
had the misfortune to stop one. He looked at my bow, 
then at the arrow standing in his haunch. I told him 
there was no cure for it and offered to put him out of 
his misery. He pretended that he had once possessed 
the remedy even for such a wound, but had used it 
long ago to restore the sight of a blinded youth. I 
suggested that his remedy would not be of much serv- 
ice to him now if he had used it already; for I knew 
the old beast was lying as all centaurs do. I offered 
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again to put him out of his torment. Instead of answer- 
ing me, he prayed to God for death that he might es- 
cape thereby eternal anguish. Whether he was really 
immortal or not, God suffered him to die. His cave on 
the top of the mountain was raided by his fellow- 
monsters, and his poor old wife threw herself over a 
precipice just in time to escape from them. So I 
shouldn’t advise you to try landing on Pélion, Phoinix. 
What? Do not touch me, or Ill plug the two of you 
full of arrows as soon as I get to my ship. Forgive my 
killing your beloved—master or monster was it that 
you said? A prosperous voyage to you both.’ 

Diomédés was following to wring the youth’s 
shameless neck, but I held him away. He was no longer 
young, and this adversary might well have proved a 
match for him. Besides, what further ruin here could 
bring our Kheiron back to life on Pélion? Therefore 
we let Philoktétés depart with his cruel insolence and 
took our leave of each other. 

“Bid Neoptolemos farewell from me. I bear the boy 
no grudge for his tidings, but he will understand, 
perhaps, that I could not speak to him.’ 

When he had gone, and Aias with his Salaminians 
farther down the line had put to sea, I went back past 
Agamemnon’s hut. He was sitting on an empty box 
in the doorway while his servants dismantled the place 
behind him. He looked up as I came past. 

‘Hullo, Phoinix, not gone yet? Have you come to 
say good-bye to me? None of the others did. God 
knows they had little enough to thank me for in this 
place. The war is done with and they have paid them- 
selves handsomely with the spoil. It is pretty wretched 
here now without any war, isn’t it? What is there left 
to do? Why do you remain? To see old Agamemnon 
start home to his death, eh?’ 

‘I am going to fetch the first armour of Akhilleus 
from Pergamon.’ 
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‘Ay, if it is still there. The things we promised our- 
selves when the war ended have an uncomfortable way 
of disappearing when the time comes, have they not? 
Nevertheless, let me come with you. I feel I ought to 
stay and see this coast clear, don’t you know. But I 
must have something to do. No one speaks to me, 
except Kassandra, who tells me that we shall both be 
killed as soon as we get home. So I sent her to the 
ship, because it upset my servants. Curious that she 
should know, isn’t it? Let me come with you to 
Pergamon, Phoinix. I should like to feel that bygones 
are bygones before I see the last of you.’ 

“You are very welcome,’ I said. 

So we went out across the river and along to the 
Skaian gate with its tall brazen doors, overturned 
from their sockets, yawning immovably to receive us. 
The street directly within was banked high with piti- 
able dead, men, women and children, intercepted here 
as they rushed blindly to escape. We were compelled to 
clamber over them for lack of any other way. Even 
to me this was far worse than any battlefield, but 
Agamemnon knew that he himself was answerable for 
every one of these poor corpses which sprawled and 
sighed beneath his weight. Roofless houses smoul- 
dered on, the whole city reeked of blood and charred 
flesh, its pavements scorched our feet, driving us this 
way and that. In the centre of the market-place our 
Horse had fallen down, a heap of black beams tumbled 
together, the head a mere shapeless puddle of bronze. 
We were glad to get across the bridge and ascend 
Pergamon by its winding path with our backs to the 
murdered city. | found Akhilleus’ armour where I had 
hoped to find it, undamaged in the house of God. The 
sanctuary had been plundered overnight, but no hand 
deemed itself worthy to touch that one offering. I 
retrieved it, therefore, without conscious guilt. As the 
spirit abandons the body when that is dead, so the 
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gods may be held to abandon their shrines in a city 
of dead men. 

Agamemnon was waiting for me on the terrace, 
looking out across the smoke of this roofless town. 
The sun blazed joyfully upon it all, bidding a man re- 
joice to find himself alive. But Agamemnon did not 
rejoice. The war had made an end of him as much as of 
any whom it slew here. He had been reserved through 
its ten years of battle for shameful destruction in his 
own house. 

‘I think I should feel happier,’ he said, ‘if, before we 
left, we could clear up some of this mess that I have 
made. I am no longer your commander, Phoinix, but 
will you help me?’ 

Though Neoptolemos and my men awaited me in 
the ships, and though the task was a sickening one, 
how could I refuse? We collected the bodies of Pria- 
mos and his sons into the great square on Pergamon— 
Déiphobos, with every joint twisted from its place by 
the skill of Odysseus; Paris, hideous with the arrested 
poison in his veins; Antiphos, Polités; even Andro- 
makhe’s child Skamandrios, impaled by Menelaos’ cast 
on the stakes of the ditch below. We had no time for 
burning them. Agamemnon was satisfied with our 
enclosing their bodies all together beyond reach of kite 
or jackal in the royal vault of that former king 
Laomedon and his sons whom Herakles slew. 

When we had made an end, it occurred to me that 
I was free henceforth to use my knowledge of the 
secret passage that would save us from the town’s 
scorching pavement and ghastly thronged ways. As we 
approached its door at the end of the stables, Aga- 
memnon caught me back by the arm. © 

‘Look there!’ 

I looked. In a corner of the last stall, revealed by 
a narrow sunbeam which fell from the skylight on to 
the floor beside him, his helmet gone, his thin face 
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closed with a stillness of heart-broken bewilderment, 
his whole body flattened along the ground as if by 
death itself, lay Menelaos. We came closer and saw 
that he was breathing. 

‘Shall I wake him,’ I asked, ‘and tell him that she 
whom he seeks is alive, albeit not in Troié? Helenos 
told me for sooth.’ 

‘What Helenos?’ said Agamemnon, smiling at my 
confusion. ‘The old servant of Andromakheé, do you 
mean? Never doubt me, Phoinix. I am in your debt 
to-day. No, let my brother sleep his fill, God knows he 
may not sleep often again ere he finds her. But I will 
give him your tidings when he wakes.’ 

We passed through and came out on to the battle- 
ments of Pergamon, whence we beheld the distant sea 
studded with ships. By the time we reached our camp 
it was empty. Odysseus with his fleet was half-way 
over to Khersonésos, and beyond him remote clusters 
of ships were standing away homeward over the 
horizon. The shore was lined with derelict vessels; 
Agamemnon’s company and mine and that of Mene- 
laos waited alone in their midst; all else would rot 
where they lay. A number of sick horses, left behind to 
shift for themselves, wandered here and there cropping 
at the thatch of dismantled huts or stood looking 
miserably about them, suspecting that they were being 
betrayed at the last by those whom they had served 
with their lives throughout the war. I bade the king 
farewell and went down to join my men. When I © 
looked back through the interval that our departure 
had made, I saw, far away beyond our vacant camp, 
the smoke of Ilios rising quietly abroad on the blue 
morning sky. One or two of the horses came down into 
the sea, as though we should have taken them with us. 
They stood looking at the white wake that lengthened 
out from under our keels. Poor beasts! they did not 
even know what this war had been all about. 


CHAPTER XXV 
HOMEWARD 


Wind and tide were so powerfully against us as we 
worked our way northward that darkness had already 
fallen ere we came to land by the tombs of Akhilleus 
and Patroklos. But with darkness the wind fell too. 
There was no movement of the air beneath that clean 
purple sky. Remembering Philoktétés’ word, I looked 
up and saw the new constellation of my dead master 
standing close to the zenith. 

While our men disembarked and spread themselves 
to sleep along the sands, Neoptolemos, Automedon 
and I took Polyxené with us to behold the tomb of 
her murdered lover. Having prayed there and being 
about to return, we saw a white shape sink down be- 
neath the stars on the high summit of that tumulus. I 
sprang over the trench and clambered up. Polyxené 
must have brought it by stealth from among his ar- 
mour in the ship. She lay all but dead, transfixed with 
the sword of Akhilleus which Héphaistos made for a 
wedding gift to Péleus. We buried her deep where she 
had fallen on the summit, and planted in a ponderous 
stone above her resting-place the divine sword with 
which she had accomplished her will. Travellers from 
Asia, as I have said, tell that it stands there yet, the 
gaunt bronze blade stained with lustreless green by 
the breath of years, the hilt’s dark gold still flashing a 
cross of blood far out to sea against the western sun, 
over which no bird flies. 

On the following day, when we rose refreshed for 
our journey, Helenos came to me beseeching that I 
would abandon the ships and travel overland thence- 
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forward to Phthiotis. His sister Polyxené had warned 
him in a vision that only thus could we return unob- 
structed, escaping the years of storm and calamity 
which adverse gods were preparing for all our victori- 
ous host upon the sea. I knew that he spoke in behalf 
of the mourning Andromakhé. Therefore I believed 
him, and, taking the horses out of our ship, harnessed 
the immortal pair to a wagon for her to ride in, and 
transferred our stores to other wagons with the char- 
iots trailing behind. Neoptolemos and I went first, 
Helenos followed with Andromakhé’s wagon (for the 
horses were strangely patient of that desolate prince’s 
control), while Automedon led our few surviving 
troops. 

The first few hours of that journey were the most 
arduous of all, our way lying over mountains which 
descended sheer into the sea at high water. When we 
came into view of the beach farther north where the 
coastwise road begins, there were Odysseus’ ships in 
the act of putting off from the shore with the receding 
tide. A tall cairn marked the site of his encampment. 
Helenos came running suddenly past us and went 
leaping headlong down among boulders and under- 
growth to the open beach. He flung himself with a 
lamentable cry against that cairn and lay still, while 
we, descending, passed round to seaward away from 
him. Neoptolemos and I dislodged the thing he had 
not observed—an immense boulder such as only Odys- 
seus himself could have set there aloft. On it there were 
two words written with a chalk-stone clearly for all 
who sailed by to read—-Kynos SEMA.’ We two swung 
the stone between us and hurled it far out into deep 
water. We left Helenos where he lay by the cairn of 
his mother whom Odysseus’ men had stoned to ever- 
lasting silence. The first stars were pricking out one 
by one over the mountains on our right hand when 

t Tomb of a bitch. 
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he came up with us again and took Balios’ bridle from 
me, falling into his place with the speechless Andro- 
makhé while Neoptolemos and I trudged on ahead. 

We suffered little hardship on our journey. The 
autumn of the year dealt kindly with us, holding forth 
its fruits beside our road. We met with little opposi- 
tion and much kindness from men also. A wandering 
tribe in the territory of the Kikones lent us their boats 
to cross the sacred river Hebros. Covering fifteen miles 
a day, sleeping sometimes under the cool sky, some- 
times in the tents of hospitable tribes, sometimes in the 
palaces of kings who received us into their cities for 
our reputations’ sake, we journeyed on. In return for 
such entertainment I would take my lute and sing to 
the old airs I had learned on Pélion new words con- 
cerning the wrath of Akhilleus and its change with 
Patroklos’ death from Agamemnon to Hektor. Men, 
as they listened, gazed upon the son of Akhilleus and 
upon the weeping Andromakhé, who had armed Hek- 
tor with the fatal harness on his last day and had 
known Helené face to face. As we went on, the fame 
of my singing went before us and brought us with 
triumph into every city. We passed southward among 
those restless barbarians who had such good reason of 
their own to remember Akhilleus and Patroklos. At 
length we reached the frontier of Phthiotis. There I 
disbanded our little company and put away my lute, re- 
solving to forget the war. 

But to this day my songs endure in Thréiké and 
along the coast of Asia and among the isles whither 
men are moving down still out of the north. Little is 
left, maybe, of what I sang, but the wrath of Akhil- 
leus, the ruin of Patroklos and Hektor, the golden 
beauty of Helené, the valour of Antilokhos, are not 
forgotten. I myself have recently heard one of these 
singers who are perpetuating the songs with which I 
bought our safe return. It was at the games held to 
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commemorate our dead who have lain now for ten 
years undisturbed in Troié. The singer, a young Thréi- 
kian trouvére of the generation which has grown up 
since the war, recounted Hektor’s death and told us 
how Akhilleus mutilated the feet of that ruined enemy 
and dragged him to the ships. When the boy was 
brought to receive his wage from me, I said, ‘That was 
not right, you know. Akhilleus ‘did no such thing.’ 

“You are wrong,’ the boy retorted; ‘he did. Every- 
body knows he did.’ 

‘From whom, then, does everybody derive this 
knowledge?’ I enquired. 

‘From Homeéros,’ who passed through our land on 
his way back from the war and sang this song with 
many others. I suppose you have not heard of him in 
these parts?’ 

‘What is known concerning this Homéros?’ 

‘Very little. He passed through our land ten years 
ago, the guest of kings. They recall him by this name 
because he went with terms of surrender to Pergamon 
and remained there unarmed as a hostage until the 
place was won. There is a tale also that he had been 
blinded in his youth. What I have sung of Akhilleus is 
what Homéros sang of him in our land, and I think 
he is more likely to be right than you.’ 

Well, it is not for us to contradict these young 
poets. 

tT.e. the hostage. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
WE BEGIN AFRESH 


After disbanding the men with Automedon, Neopto- 
lemos and I went forward alone with our captives 
to Phthia. Winter was beginning. The forest, richly 
coloured by decay, rose up on its well-known hills 
amid colourless air. Scarlet and golden leaves rustled 
thickly underfoot in the avenue leading to the gate. 
Far away, women at work in a field of roots under the 
city-wall moved slowly forward, bent to the sodden 
ground as though with misery. They did not know 
that the war was done with. I had sent on a mes- 
senger to warn my sister, and as soon as we were 
visible from the gate she came running forth along 
the avenue to welcome us. She threw herself blindly 
into my arms. Presently she drew back, considering 
us with womanish eyes, while the bright leaves 
twirled whispering down like spirits banished to death 
on every side. 

‘Dear brother, how old and tired you look!’ 

I was but forty-one; yet my hair and face had been 
withered by those three years of absence. 

‘But Akhilleus looks far younger than when he left 
us. I scarcely recognize him.’ 

‘This is not Akhilleus. This is his son.’ 

‘Where, then, is Akhilleus—and the others? I 
thought they would have come with you.’ 

‘They are following with the ships,’ I explained. 
‘We came by road. It may be some time before they 
get home. Tell me, is Péleus alive yet?’ 

‘Alive and well, but for sore longing to behold his 
son again.’ 
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In the silence that ensued I glanced at Neoptolemos, 
and he, mistaking the message of my look, gave utter- 
ance to our common thought. 

‘Shall we not thank the immortal gods,’ he said, ‘that 
somebody is left alive, at any rate.’ 

Astydameia saw that she was answered. 

‘The ships will never come, then? Those who are 
following with them remain with them. Antilokhos is 
dead ? 

‘Three years since.’ 

‘Before you went away, Phoinix; and no one ever 
told us.’ 

‘Had we told you, how could we have left you?’ 

“You knew ?’ 

‘From the priest of Hérakleia, who rejected your 
last offering for the safety of Antilokhos.’ 

‘And my son Tlépolemos ?” 

‘And Tlépolemos.’ 

She had named but the one half of our loss, but the 
half more than sufficed. Astydameia bowed herself and 
lay senseless in my arms. I lifted her up to Andro- 
makhe in the wagon. 

‘Here is your new mistress,’ I said. ‘Be good to her. 
Like you, she has lost everything.’ 

So we went on into the town, Helenos leading the 
horses, Neoptolemos and I walking behind, like a poor 
funeral procession rather than the homecoming repre- 
sentatives of a victorious armament. Women stared 
pitifully at us as we passed down the main street on 
our way to the palace; old men at their doors called 
my name and lifted feeble hands to praise God for our 
safe return. Neoptolemos, a stranger in his father’s 
realm, to whom its living and its dead were alike un- 
known, looked about him at the silent houses and at 
the wagon with its mournful load before him. 

‘I thought we had finished with this accursed war,’ 
he said. ‘But for the women it goes on. Look.’ 
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Andromakhé, who had seemed well-nigh insensible 
to her surroundings throughout all these weeks of our 
voyage, having now received my sister into her arms, 
was cherishing her in the silence of their mutual 
desolation as she might cherish her own mother. I was 
glad that Neoptolemos had chosen this woman to be 
our slave. 


Péleus heard all. Inured to loss, dulled by age, he 
remained unshaken while I recounted the deaths of 
Akhilleus and Patroklos and that of our immortal 
master Kheiron through Philoktétés’ reckless cruelty. 
It was much comfort to him that Patroklos’ father 
Menoitios had already gone to dwell for ever with his 
son, and that the image of Akhilleus stood yet before 
him in his own unlooked-for grandchild. Years of 
solitary preoccupation with his own inevitable death 
and judgment had drawn away the force of reality 
from all earthly ruin. Even when I showed his son’s 
hair which he dedicated in vain to Sperkheios, the 
war did not come home to him as aught concerning 
himself. 

‘All this time and trouble for one gadding woman! 
Well, and has he got his precious wife back at last? 
or did he cut her throat to efface with blood these ten 
years’ disfigurement of his fair renown? Did he kill 
her because she was old and haggard with the priva- 
tions of his own siege?’ 

‘Nothing,’ I answered; ‘all came to nothing in the 
end. There was found no trace of her in Ilios. Year 
after year she showed herself daily on the wall. After 
Hektor’s death she was seen but once from our camp. 
When Paris received his wound, she vanished from 
the city. Menelaos is gone doubtless to seek her 
throughout the world. He will not return to Lakedai- 
mon without her. Maybe the same evil phantom—if 
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phantom indeed she was—will delude him into sack- 
ing guiltless towns for the rest of his life. That is 
no concern of ours.’ 

‘I knew it,’ Péleus exclaimed gleefully; ‘I knew he 
would never find her there. A multitude of dead, 
buried and unburied, mourned by women and old men 
far away, a harvest of straw without one solitary 
grain! The fool! and you to help him at it! Mine, at 
any rate, was a more profitable war than that!’ 

‘What war was yours?’ I asked with some alarm, 
imagining him to have had further trouble with the 
barbarians in our absence. 

‘Did you never hear, Phoinix, of my Troian venture” 

Now there was a period in his life to which he had 
never referred during all my acquaintance with him— 
those five years between the loss of Thetis and his 
departure with Iason in Argo, corresponding to my 
own early boyhood on Pélion. I did not suppose that 
one so mortally bereaved would have dwelt at peace 
in the empty house of his bereavement, yet I knew 
nothing to the contrary. Rejoicing, therefore, to see 
the old man’s thought drawn thus happily away from 
our recent disaster by recollection of his own former 
triumph, I encouraged him to tell us his tale. 

‘Mine,’ he said, ‘was not a long war like yours. I 
don’t suppose we were away six months all told, 
though we took Ilios and got what we wanted. We 
had only six ships, too. What had Agamemnon? Six 
hundred ?’ 

‘Thereabouts.’ 

‘But we had no mere Agamemnon to lead us. You 
remember our friend Héraklés—why, yes, of course, 
didn’t you once offer to spear him on the beach at 
Pagasai? Well, this was about three years before that. 
Héraklés had trouble with King Laomedon of Ilios. 
He had been to Themiskyra for the girdle of the 
Amazon queen, and there his crew had been trapped 
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and butchered to a man. He killed the queen himself 
and came away alone with her girdle, deeply mortified 
by his companions’ fate at the hands of a pack of 
women. On his way home it occurred to him to visit 
Ilios and see for himself the horses that God had given 
to Laomedon’s father in exchange for the lovely prince 
Ganymedes. It is probable enough that he meant to 
console himself by stealing them. Héraklés had a sin- 
gularly powerful way of seeing things for himself. But 
the immortal gods, in pity towards his humiliation, 
showed him through Laomedon’s distress a work 
whereby to win them honestly. King Laonaedon, who 
earned by unremitting insolence every misfortune that 
befell him, had recently set himself to cheat the god 
Poseidon of wages earned in his service. Consequently 
the sea rose up one morning with an immense wave 
and flooded the plain to the very walls of Ilios. This 
was not the worst. The immense wave had contained 
an immense sea-serpent, which reared itself up on its 
tail at midday and looked hungrily over the battle- 
ments. It snatched up a Troian girl with its eager lips 
and slid away to dispose of her at leisure. Protest was 
made at once to the king. His priests, being consulted, 
explained that the serpent had been sent by Poseidon 
_to devour the king’s daughter Hesioné. As soon as it 
had devoured her, both it and the sea would go their 
way again. Meanwhile the flood was still rising. At 
noon on the following day the serpent came swimming 
under Pergamon and heaved itself up on its tail so 
that its eager lips were within a few feet of the palace 
window. The tide rose steadily and the serpent’s head 
rose with it. This was what Héraklés saw when he was 
asked to look out of the window immediately on his 
arrival. He lost no time in plaiting together twelve 
ships’ hawsers. When these were ready, he fastened 
to the end of them a bundle of rags with a core of 
flesh-hooks which he let down out of the window. The 
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serpent, mistaking this bundle for Hésioné and fancy- 
ing that its divine errand was thus soon accomplished, 
gratefully gulped down the lure. It recognized too late 
its blunder. The flesh-hooks had dropped far down its 
perpendicular gullet and the rags entangled themselves 
in its recurved teeth. Héraklés hauled the monster up 
to a convenient level, made fast, and, leaning out of 
the window, whacked it on the nose with his club till 
it died. Then he turned to Laomedon and demanded 
the horses of God. Laomedon seeing him thus weary 
from his labour, made bold to refuse. Sure enough the 
serpent had not left him with sufficient strength to 
enforce his demand on the spot. He came back by 
your road along the coast of Thréiké and raised an 
expedition of six vessels, furnished by my brother 
Telamon from Salamis and myself from Phthia here. 
We expected to sail right up against the rampart, but 
Poseidon had already taken back his flood before our 
arrival, with the result that we landed accidentally by 
night in a storm, just south of Skamandros. My own 
vessel was hurled stern-foremost and wrecked on the 
sands.’ 

Neoptolemos nodded to me. We remembered that 
wreckage whence Thetis had sent her son to accept 
his doom. 

“We broke in,’ Péleus continued, ‘through the Skaian 
gate under cover of storm and darkness. You know 
that gate, [ suppose? They were all asleep on Perga- 
mon. Few of them had time to be fully awake before 
we sent them to an everlasting sleep. Only one es- 
caped—I forget his name. Héraklés gave Hésioné to 
my brother Telamon and granted to Hésioné that one 
surviving prince’s life as a wedding-present. Telamon’s 
Aias came to your war, didn’t he?’ 

‘And is returning alive. Priamos, whom you spared, 
was killed by your grandson.’ 

“That is well. We are not wholly at a loss, you see, 
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by my son’s death. I killed the brothers of Priamos, 
and Telamon carried away his sister. Nevertheless I 
knew that Menelaos would gain nothing by this war, 
for all his six hundred ships. The fool!’ 

‘Let us at least be wise, Péleus, to forget it. Let us 
build for ourselves a new life here in Phthia until the 
gods shall see fit to take it altogether from us.’ 

‘Indeed we can do no better than that,’ said the old 
man. 

Therefore we built for ourselves a new life. Only 
my sister, who had waited so long for her dead bride- 
groom and was now in the thirty-ninth year of her 
age, could make no fresh beginning. She had set her 
mind upon marrying Antilokhos in accordance with 
her promise when he returned, and she had reached an 
age at which her mind could not supersede its given 
bias. I had built in the most secluded nook of our gar- 
den a vault to contain the mingled ashes of her lover 
and her son, sheltering it with trees from wind and 
heat. She passed her days there alone, brooding end- 
lessly amid the ruins of her former life. At first the 
strength of her despair alarmed me. As winter gave 
way to spring and spring to summer without relief, I 
rued my not having left the ashes in their first resting- 
place, where she could not have used them thus to per- 
petuate an existence that had been abolished. For a 
whole year Astydameia.could make no fresh begin- 
ning. But her despair, by its very strength, overcame 
itself, compelling her at last to admit that her lover 
was dead. Nevertheless all the devotion held in store 
for him, aggravated by the whole power of her nature 
in revolt from the prospect of her own descent into 
the grave, a woman wasted with shame of unmarried 
widowhood, remained alive with her. Gradually the 
tomb lost its hold upon her life, the trodden path be- 
came green with neglect of her mournful feet, while 
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autumn stripped the year of flowers, and I perceived 
that Astydameia also was building for herself a new 
life in the end. 

Neoptolemos, blind to the mortal intensity of love 
that was being brought round to bear upon himself, 
though sometimes manifestly puzzled by my sister’s 
strangeness in his presence, had begun to woo his 
beautiful young captive Andromakhe. As a slave there 
was nothing to prevent his taking her by right of 
lordship save the nobility of his own conscience. Three 
years had passed since her husband’s death; he wooed 
her like a queen with few words and conduct of firm 
gentleness, Andromakhé moved patiently about her 
duties in our house, comforting old Péleus, as no other 
of us could do, when the fear convulsed him, bowing 
her defenceless head beneath my sister’s newly gather- 
ing spite, indifferent to the boy’s wooing, seeming not 
to understand that any man could still desire her. Yet 
I saw what the end must be. She was young and her 
only child was dead, and the year would soon be 
springing once more to life. My sister’s malice in- 
creased as she parted from the tomb and entered step 
by step into her new existence. One day she supplied 
herself with reason actually to strike Andromakhé in 
the presence of other slaves while she was drawing 
water from the well in our courtyard. The captive 
princess paid no heed to the blow and continued with 
her task. Astydameia, infuriated by this submissive 
dignity, was following to strike again, when Helenos 
ran out and detained her. She brought the slave to me 
at once, demanding to have him flogged for this inso- 
lence before the face of his fellow-Troian. I refused 
to do anything of the kind; but I had already deter- 
mined that Helenos should not have to behold the in- 
evitable success of his master’s wooing. Therefore, as 
though giving way to Astydameia’s importunity (for 
I could not deal otherwise than gently with her pres- 
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ent plight), I acknowledged that Helenos would have 
to be sent elsewhere, and so dismissed him pending 
my further decision. When he had gone back to his 
work, I persuaded my sister to walk with me in the 
garden. I could see that she was overjoyed by my con- 
sent to the expulsion of Helenos, since his departure 
would leave Andromakhé utterly alone and friendless 
in our midst. I led her by devious paths to the vault of 
Antilokhos and her son, where we had not been to- 
gether at any time before that day. There were early 
flowers upon the stone, for even in her new life she 
came almost daily to tend this monument of the life 
from which she was straining to pass onward. She 
stood looking earnestly at me while I swept off the 
golden pollen that had been blown from the sheltering 
trees into the crevices of its inscription. All the air was 
soft and blue with spring; the rising tide slapped 
gently along the wall below; a thrush shouted ‘Youth! 
Youth! and I saw how old we were, we two alone 
with the dead ashes between. 

‘Astydameia,’ I said, ‘you are cruel to Andromakhé. 
You do her wrong.’ 

‘Indeed! Can a mistress wrong her own slave?’ 

‘Even a slave has the right to receive justice at our 
hands; and this one has been a princess.’ 

‘A slave has no right to anything at our hands, 
Phoinix. What do you mean? You bring home these 
royal slaves and leave me to teach them their place in 
our household. Because they require stricter teaching 
than ordinary slaves you complain that I do them 
wrong. This Andromakhé is my slave. I have a perfect 
right to let her understand it thoroughly.’ 

‘Andromakhé is not your slave,’ I answered. ‘We 
know whose slave she is. He chose her in the king’s 
house on Pergamon.’ 

My sister gazed at me like a frightened animal, 
changing colour. 
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‘She has been a princess, Astydameia. She has lost 
her husband and her son. Remember how good she 
was to you in the days of your common mourning. 
When I have sent Helenos away, she will be left utterly 
alone in this strange house of her servitude. Can you 
still torment her ?’ 

‘Phoinix, you know that the days of our common 
mourning are at an end—for her. Can you say that 
I grieve her more than is necessary for teaching her 
the rightful position of a slave in my house? She is 
not my slave, you say, and we know whose she is? He 
whose slave she is treats her as if she were—immortal 
gods!—his mistress. She has been a princess, you say? 
But in my household she is a slave and must be taught 
her new vocation. That work is mine. Am I the mis- 
tress of your house? or Andromakhé ?’ 

“You are the mistress of our household, and the care 
of our slaves is in your hands. I am sending Helenos 
away to satisfy you, though none of the others can 
touch our horses. I shall have to look after them my- 
self. Andromakhé will be left alone. But you are 
never to strike her again, you understand.’ 

‘There will be ways enough without striking her,’ 
said Astydameia, turning angrily away. ‘These are the 
thanks I receive for managing your household! 

Helenos was my slave to do as I would with him, 
except that I had promised to send him elsewhere. I 
kept my promise by making him a king. Epeiros had 
lost all its royal house in the plain of Troié. I took him 
thither and left him established on that vacant throne, 
where he would never behold the surrender of Andro- 
makhé to the boy Neoptolemos. 

But Astydameia, though she refrained thenceforth 
from blows through fear of my anger, did not tamely 
await the devastation of her hope by this young cap- 
tive whom Neoptolemos wooed with such reverence to 
be his sole mistress. While unsuccessfully endeavour- 
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ing to poison Andromakhé’s mind against him with 
the strangest calumnies, she continued to persecute her 
at every turn. Old Peleus smiled indulgently at the 
tales by which she sought to rouse his suspicions 
against Andromakhé. But for the rest of us it was no 
laughing matter. Astydameia struck in every direction 
with all her force, as women do, to save herself from 
inevitable shame. I reminded her once more how ten- 
derly this widowed princess had dealt with her in the 
days of their common affliction. She would not heed 
me. All her mortified spirit was changing to rank bit- 
terness within her as the hope of her new life sank 
down to its foreshadowed doom. 

Finally Andromakhé yielded herself to Neoptole- 
mos’ devotion, moved, I think, most of all, by hope of 
future offspring in place of her one Skamandrios 
whom the baffled king hurled down from the terrace 
of Pergamon on to the stakes in its ditch a hundred 
feet below. Astydameia was not slow to recognize her 
own discomfiture, and gathered all her strength for 
one reckless effort to retrieve the loss. She brought 
Neoptolemos before me, openly entreating that I 
should give him to her, my sister, in place of Antilok- 
hos, whom I had sent unprotected to his death. I an- 
swered that Akhilleus’ son was not mine to bestow; 
he must be earned to give himself. Throughout that 
pitiful scene she was waiting for one of us to hint that 
she was too old for alliance with a boy of but half 
her own age. How could I show her what she had not 
seen, the fact which experience alone could teach—that 
our new life henceforth was limited to contemplating 
and assisting the harvest reaped by others from our 
sowing of war? Neoptolemos, who now understood 
for the first time the significance of her rancour against 
Andromakhé, explained simply that King Menelaos’ 
daughter Hermioné had been promised to him. Now 
I, setting little store by the word of Menelaos in his 
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frenzy, had forgotten this engagement which he had 
invited the whole council to witness, although I re- 
membered it again on seeing how he went bare-handed 
according to his own word through the last battle. 
Astydameia turned upon me, therefore: I had kept this 
secret from her till now for the sake of heaping deri- 
sion over her despair. I confessed that I had altogether 
forgotten the king’s promise until Neoptolemos named 
it. If that was the kind of promise, she retorted, Neop- 
tolemos was remembering it at this moment only when 
it had become convenient for him to do so. 

‘If he will not marry me,’ she cried, ‘I am willing, 
yes, and I say more than willing, to live with him, 
without a name, a princess in place of that foreign 
slave (whose fair back I can adorn with stripes for his 
embrace if he refuses me), until his promised bride 
shall come to demand him for herself.’ 

Shame and pity robbed us both of power to reply. 
Even Neoptolemos, I think, saw the pity. She had 
borne one child by the violence of Héraklés, and her 
child was dead. Her spirit had been awakened to 
motherhood and there left. She had known the love 
of Antilokhos, and her lover had returned to her in 
ashes, the secret of their love lying dead between them. 
For years she had awaited his return, her promised 
marriage and the bearing of his sons. In one moment 
she had lost her son and her lover who would have 
given sons to replace him. In one moment she had lost 
all honour among women. What could we say for 
shame and pity in her behalf? We were building for 
ourselves a new life, and this was the only life that my 
sister, abandoning at last the ruins of the old, had 
power to build for herself. 

Her persecution of Andromakhé ceased from that 
hour. She sought to win the love of Neoptolemos by 
patient service excelling that of his slave. She won his 
compassion only, for the boy altogether loved Andro- 
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makhe. His kindness to my sister went far towards 
breaking her heart. There was nothing we could do. An- 
dromakhé’s hope justified itself before the year’s end, 
when she found herself with child by her young master. 

I was not left long in doubt as to the effect upon 
Astydameia of her rival’s crowning triumph. One night 
she came to my room and woke me where I slept, as 
she had been wont to do during the first weeks after 
her release from shameful captivity with Heéraklés in 
the palace at Ormenion. I could not tell what time it 
was save by the setting moon which poured its light 
beside her along the wall. Though she stood with her 
back to it, her eyes glittered out like evil stars from 
the shadow of her face. I saw that her robe was rent 
and disordered, her hair a tumbled fury of black and 
silver, and that there was a knife in her hand. I sprang 
forth, apprehending that she had murdered, or was 
about to murder, Andromakhé in revenge for her own 
devastated hope. 

Before I could speak she whispered fiercely, her 
mouth shuddering with the cold, ‘Promise now to 
justify me, my brother, or you force me to destroy 
myself here in your sight.’ 

‘I am your brother,’ I answered, ‘bound to serve you 
in every just cause.’ 

‘Judge, then, if this is such a cause. He, whose name 
you know, for I shall not hereafter pollute my tongue 
with it, stole upon me but now as | walked alone in 
my room and assailed me with his violence in the 
name of love. I beat him off and have escaped to your 
protection here as you see me, thus torn and bruised, 
where even he in his fury will not venture to follow 
me. They planned it together, he and his harlot the 
Troian slave; for she, being far gone with child, stood 
and urged him to wreak upon me the lust for which 
she herself has no use meanwhile. Was this just cause 
for a brother’s vengeance, think you?’ 
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In my joy at finding that she had not thought of the 
murder I imagined, snatching up from my bed a heavy 
wolf-skin for her comfort against the bitter cold that 
convulsed her from head to foot, I wrapped it about 
her and held it there. 

‘Astydameia, do you remember how your brother 
lost both his eyes by the hand. of our own father? Do 
you remember how Péleus came near to losing his life 
by treachery on the mountain?’ 

‘Stand away!’ she cried, lifting her knife and letting 
fall the heavy cloak as I retreated. 

‘T will stand away if you wish ; but do you remember ?” 

ido. 

‘Were those causes just, do you think?’ 

“You say not.’ 

Rejoicing to hear her answer so gently, I thought 
to have exorcized this womanish paroxysm, when she 
made a wild spring forward across the river of light. 
I had no difficulty in knocking up her weapon; the 
difficulty was to avoid breaking the wrist of an as- 
sailant who drove at me with all her strength. The 
knife flew back against the brilliant wall and clattered 
down behind her. She fell away with a long gasp of 
rage into the moonlight, nursing her helpless wrist in 
her left hand. Then, as I stood looking out of the 
shadow at her, it was hard for me to remain con- 
vinced that this was still my own sister. Her whole 
countenance flagged, her body seemed to crumple sud- 
denly beneath the acknowledged burden of her years. 
Shame fell downright upon her and brayed her into 
decrepitude with admission at last that she was old, 
that the world had gone from her reach to bestow it- 
self on a fresh generation. 

She looked towards me and murmured, ‘I have 
done.’ 

Even as I lifted her from the cold floor she fell 
asleep in my arms. Day was already at hand. She must 
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have been pacing up and down her room all night be- 
fore the blind crisis of rebellion drove her to me as 
of old in the period of her former shame. Her life was 
secure; but for whole weeks she lay without strength 
to rise from her bed, where Andromakhé and Neop- 
tolemos tended her with united gentleness; and when 
she did rise to go about her new life once again there 
was not a black hair left on her tragically serene and 
grateful head. 

When Andromakhé’s son saw the light, it was 
Astydameia’s turn to nurse her, and during those days 
she spared herself no hardship to atone for all the 
months of her unkindness. One morning, too, when I 
went along to feed and groom the immortal horses, as 
I had done ever since the expulsion of Helenos, I 
found that they had been attended to already; thence- 
forth Astydameia insisted upon making them her own 
care, 

I satisfied myself with keeping, as I thought, from 
old Péleus all rumour of this tragedy with which one 
of our new lives in Phthia had commenced. But after 
the manner of old men, surveying Astydameia’s silver 
hair and the new loveliness of submission in all her 
ways, he knew well enough what had passed, though 
he had seen too much of the world and valued his own 
intervals of contentment too profoundly to be dis- 
quieted by it, or to affect, as younger men will do, a 
disquietude which he did not feel. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


TISAMENOS 


One day, shortly after Neoptolemos and I had come 
in from hunting on that hill where King Eurytion long 
ago received his death at the luckless hand of Peleus, 
we were told that a young stranger had come to the 
palace gates recently, seeking audience with me. As 
soon as he was shown into our presence we remem- 
bered the alert greenish eyes, the brown force and 
solidity of his father. We saw that he had been 
journeying many miles on foot. The road had worn 
away his shoes and lamed him; his threadbare un- 
princely apparel hung dismally, stained by exposure, 
ripped by wayside thorns; a dispirited gloom clouded 
over his anxious face. Narrower than his father’s, with 
a certain animal fierceness bred by long ill-usage, it 
called to my mind his great-grandsire, the lean robber 
Autolykos. He stood silent before us, bowed with 
shame for his own disreputable plight as a prince in 
our royal hall. I summoned my servants, bidding them 
bathe him and furnish him with new raiment of my 
own. When he returned, a different man already, 
though still burdened with speechless anxiety, we sat 
down and ate together in silence. Supper ended, and 
the tables removed, Péleus joined us with my sister, 
the lights were extinguished, and our couches ranged 
about the fire. Péleus, obviously struggling to identify 
the resemblance he saw, gazed curiously at this stranger 
opposite us in the firelight. With all its blemish of 
baffled indignation it was a far nobler face than that of 
Autolykos, yet when I whispered the name Péleus 
nodded eagerly; that was the likeness he saw. As the 
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wine and the couch and the fire’s comfort smoothed 
away his shame and relieved his desperate weariness 
I saw that the boy would speak at last and encouraged 
him to do so. 

‘I was directed to Phoinix in the royal house of 
Phthiotis,’ he began. 

‘IT am Phoinix. This is the hero Péleus, this his 
grandson Neoptolemos, and this my sister. What is 
there that I can do for you?’ 

“My name,’ he said, ‘is Télemakhos, Odysseus’ son. 
You have shown me great kindness as a mere stranger. 
May I beg that for my father’s sake you will show 
me this much more? Some day I shall be able—who 
knows ?—to repay it. I am in sore need of permission 
to pass through your kingdoms to the shore of Epeiros, 
so that I may elude my enemies who are watching to 
destroy me.’ 

‘What enemies?’ I demanded. ‘Is not your father 
king of Ithaké?’ 

“Alas! we have had no news of him there for almost 
twenty years. The suitors of my mother occupy his 
house and devour his substance. They are too many 
for me. I have had to endure their insults from a child. 
They took advantage of my childhood to make me 
utterly afraid of them. What could I do? I was never 
allowed to think of myself as a prince. Even my 
father’s servants were taught to treat me as one of 
themselves. The swineherd Eumaios had charge of 
me. I ate at his table and wore the dress of a slave, and 
if I have preserved any shadow of princely bearing it 
is because Eumaios was a king’s son, stolen away in 
childhood and sold to my grandsire Laertés.’ 

‘Laertés? I remember him,’ said Péleus. ‘He was 
one of us in Argo, son-in-law to the old scoundrel 
Autolykos, eh? You are not unlike him.’ 

‘Some months ago,’ Télemakhos continued, ‘I es- 
caped in a ship to seek my father. I have not found 
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him. I have learnt that he is alive and destined to re- 
turn home. I know also that my enemies await my 
return by sea to destroy me. By your kindness I hope 
to slip back behind them from the north. It may be that 
he is there already, or has fallen into the trap that 
they laid for me. If only I could hear of him! You 
have no news for me by any chance?’ 

‘None. The last I saw of Odysseus was on the 
second day of his homeward journey. He was putting 
off from a bay in Khersonésos.’ 

There was no need to tell of the monument to his 
own nature which Odysseus left in that place. 

‘T thought there would be no news for me here,’ the 
boy murmured wretchedly. ‘He is too far away. Did 
you ever hear of an island called Aiaia?’ 

‘Yes,’ Péleus answered, ‘many days’ journey outside 
the world, in Okeanos. I was there myself once.’ 

Then he remembered what had befallen him there, 
and lay gazing abstractedly into the sharp flames, 
whispering to himself. 

‘My father has been there,’ said Télemakhos, appre- 
hending from the old man’s abrupt silence some intol- 
erable secret. 

‘Did he get back into the world?’ I asked. 

“Yes. He is now without ship or comrade in the 
house of Kalypso. Her island, they say, is the very 
navel of the great sea. His father at home lies out all 
night in the fields; his substance is wasted, his wife 
besieged, his mother dead with sorrow. If I am killed, 
who will warn him?’ 

“You shall have safe conduct, Télemakhos, through 
my kingdoms, and the king of Epeiros will furnish you 
with a ship. But who told you this concerning your 
father ?’ 

“Menelaos of Lakedaimon.’ 

‘This is news for us,’ I cried. ‘Where did you see 
Menelaos ?’ 
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‘In his own house, whither he is but lately returned.’ 

Seeing the boy now sufficiently strengthened by rest 
and wine and restored to a proper countenance by the 
royal apparel that clothed him for the first time in his 
life, we made way for him to tell what courtesy for- 
bade us to enquire, the whole manner of the voyage 
whereby he had come to be our guest. 

“You are my hosts,’ he said, ‘I have received at your 
hands a hospitality of which greater kings have fallen 
far short. If I ever live to be a king in my own realm, 
I shall remember that the hospitality worthy of a king 
is this which you have shown to me. Meanwhile, in 
return, it appears that my story would contain news 
for you. With your permission, therefore, I will tell 
what has brought me here. 

‘I was born three months after my father had sailed 
away to the war. That was nearly eighteen years ago. 
I have still to set eyes upon him for the first time. My 
mother used to tell me that he would come back soon 
with all his ships full of jewels and gold from Asia. 
She used to sit for hours perfectly still, watching. 
That was the first thing that frightened me. Then the 
suitors began to come and live in our house. My grand- 
father Laertés protested. They beat him and threw him 
out of the town. He has never come back. In winter 
he sleeps among the warm ashes beside the hearth in 
poor folks’ hovels, in summer among the woods, where 
I have often joined him. His wife Antikleia died after 
the first year of his exile. Then I went to the suitors 
in our hall and spoke my mind to them. It was my 
seventh birthday. They did not beat me, but they 
frightened me away from the house, and after that I 
could not even see my mother except by stealth. When 
I was twelve years old, we heard that King Thoas had 
come back to Aitolia, and a Troian prince usurped the 
throne of Epeiros. So we knew that the war was over. 
My father did not come that year. Every day I went 
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up the hill to watch for his ships laden with gold and 
jewels from Asia. The suitors mocked me. They said 
my father had been killed long ago. I told my mother 
they were all liars; yet I began to feel that what they 
said was true. Another year went by without news, 
while the suitors pretended they had positive news of 
his death. I resolved to go and seek him, but they 
guessed my purpose. I was forbidden to go near the 
sea thenceforth on pain of whipping. Day after day 
my mother was beset, and still my father did not come 
from the war to justify her resistance. I ended by 
believing that he was dead, and, for fear of persuad- 
ing her also, I resolved to make my escape at any cost. 
But there was no way. All my movements were spied 
upon, and I feared a more hopeless imprisonment if I 
gave them cause. Finally, at the beginning of this year, 
I lost all patience. I walked into the hall where they 
were assembled and addressed them from my father’s 
throne. Some god seemed to put words into my mouth. 
They started back with fear as if it had been my 
father’s voice. They started back from me whom they 
had trodden underfoot all my life. Nevertheless they 
answered me vilely, saying that my mother’s obstinacy 
was the sole cause of their perseverance; she had no 
right, they said, to keep the realm of Ithaké without 
a king all these years. In my rage I demanded outright 
from them a ship wherewith to seek the king if he was 
anywhere alive. They repeated their threat to flog me 
if I went anywhere near the sea. I walked out of the 
hall straight down to the harbour and boarded the first 
ship I saw there. It put off at once and coasted away 
southward with a following wind. The men were mer- 
chants homeward bound for Sidon of Phoiniké. They 
set me ashore on the dunes of Pylos opposite Nestor’s 
city. I found him there, an old man of a hundred and 
ten years, surrounded by his sons and daughters. Yet 
the loss of a single son before Ilios 
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rs ‘Do not name him,’ I interposed. ‘We knew him well 
Gre. 

‘It has made him strange in his mind. He speaks in 
riddles and sees visions. He saw the goddess Athéné 
herself walking at my side when I entered his hall. I 
thought he would judge me by my slavish dress and 
disbelieve me when I named myself. But he too had 
sailed in Iason’s ship with Autolykos and Laertés, 
besides knowing my father at the war. He made me 
welcome. Nevertheless, he had not the news I sought, 
and marvelled to learn that Odysseus was so long from 
home. The first to return by sea, although the last to 
start, had been King Agamemnon himself. Storms that 
drove all others far away out of their courses spared 
him alone and brought him swiftly to Mykénai, where 
his wife’s lover murdered him that same evening. But , 
Menelaos, in the eighth year after the war, had just 
reached Lakedaimon with his wife. Nestor advised me 
to consult him, and sent his own youngest son to guide 
me. In two days we arrived at Lakedaimon. I had 
heard so many tales of the fierceness of this injured 
king that I dreaded our encounter. Yet for my father’s 
sake I went boldly in. As soon as I saw him all my 
dread was changed to pity. Eight years, I thought, 
have done this to Menelaos. What if my father should 
return so? He came and peered into my face, chuckling 
foolishly to himself, the white spectre of a man, bowed 
in body and spirit by long ridicule and hardship.’ 

‘But he has found his wife, you say?’ 

‘He found her—untouched. For seven years he 
sought her through the world, through Kypros and the 
realm of Sidon; from Phoiniké he passed on into 
Aithiopia of the Eremboi, crossed the river Aigyptos 
and plunged on alone into the burning desert of 
Libya. His men deserted him from the first and sailed 
home. All mankind mocked him and refused assist- 
ance. They taunted him with the war he had made, 
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asked him what more he wanted than the thousands 
of dead who lay unburied for his sake and those other 
thousands everywhere who lay alive uncom forted ; they 
stoned him, they set their dogs upon this author of a 
universal misery, and drove him unanswered out of 
their cities. Menelaos endured this execration of all 
mankind and his own gathering despair for seven 
years. Finally, in the Libyan Desert, unmanned by 
fever, he lost heart and began to retrace his steps. At 
the mouth of the river Aigyptos he sought for a ship 
that would take him home to die. There was none. 
The men stoned him where he sat down to rest and 
the women bade their children spit upon him. But 
towards evening a poor fisherman came through the 
midst, raised him up without a word and led him un- 
molested to his own boat, in which the helpless king 
was rowed out to the isle of Pharos. It was possible 
that he might find a ship thence to take him home. 
And there, in the court of Proteus’ house whither the 
strange fisherman had led him, he found his wife 
Helené. She had never been to Ilios. She had waited 
twenty years for him in that house.’ 

‘What was it, then, Télemakhos, that showed itself 
day after day to us between those brazen battlements ? 
What was it that I myself saw in the house of Paris? 
That was ro vain phantom!’ 

‘Nevertheless it was not Helené. When Paris 
brought her to Pharos in his treacherous flight from 
Lakedaimon more than twenty years ago, he left her 
there. For the wizard king Proteus, recognizing this 
daughter of God as a stolen wife, took her from him 
by stealth and sent him on with a speechless counter- 
feit to break his guilty heart. It was this shadow of 
Helené that you saw. Menelaos says that the light used 
to pass through her on the wall. When Paris received 
his death the enchantment was annulled; the shadow, 
for which he had brought down his whole fortune with 
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so many thousand others to ruin, vanished. It was not 
lawful for Helené to be sent home against the will of 
Aphrodité which had put her asunder from Menelaos: 
therefore Proteus kept her in his house undefiled until 
her rightful husband should come to claim her. In that 
home afar off she remained innocent while the war 
began and endured and ended for her sake.’ 

‘O immortal gods, how we are all mocked! This, 
then, was the secret of Ilios. The bloodshed and misery 
of all peoples, a generation of mankind blotted out, for 
a cause that never had existence!’ 

Péleus lifted his drowsy head and muttered to him- 
self, ‘If only the apple had been left with its rightful 
possessor as I wished, there would have been no war, 
and you wouldn’t all have made fools of yourselves.’ 

So Menelaos, after twenty years, had found his 
stolen queen, found her beyond his wildest hope spot- 
less, untouched by the adulterer. But those twenty 
years, with their mystery and need and the war and his 
solitary dishonoured quest, bludgeoned by the storms 
of heaven and the whole world’s contempt, had eaten 
the manhood clean out of him. There remained but the 
shapeless husk of a king wrecked with fever for 
Helene to bring home from Aigyptos. He came home, 
not bringing his guilty queen by force as he had 
vowed, but brought by her with his life in her hands. 
She gathered all her lost devotion of those twenty 
years to the task of nursing him, and saved his ruined 
life. He will never walk upright again. He creeps here 
and there in his huge palace, supported by the stick 
that went with him through his last fight, looking 
straight down before him with his sharp little wizen 
face. Helené sits beside her lord, wasted and reviled by 
all nations in her behalf, and the tears crawl down her 
tired cheeks that have let their needless beauty pass 
away. 

‘It was Proteus,’ Télemakhos resumed, ‘who told 
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him that my father is alive in the house of Kalypso, 
and that he will come back some day to destroy all his 
enemies in an hour when they least expect to see him. 
Menelaos advised me to return this way by land, and 
sent me to you for guidance.’ 

‘Which you shall have, certainly. Did he send no 
message to us here?’ 

“Yes. This was his message: ““Tell Neoptolemos that 
I have not forgotten the word I spoke on the night of 
his coming to Troié.”’’ 

My hand, feeling itself touched gently in the warm 
shadow, closed round the fingers of Astydameia. But 
Neoptolemos spoke for himself concerning another 
matter. 

‘Is it known who was this poor fisherman that braved 
the crowd’s violence to befriend their victim?’ 

‘“Menelaos himself enquired of Proteus, so that he 
might remember his rescuer like a king if ever he 
reached his own realm alive. Even Proteus cannot tell. 
The man has no name or habitation. There was at one 
time a shepherd in the plain near Iolkos yonder who 
befriended many travellers in their distress, but whose 
fold none could ever find again. He and the fisherman 
of Aigyptos are one man. Proteus can tell only that 
he is among the sons of God and that his time on earth 
is not yet.’ 

When Télemakhos was fully recovered from the 
exhaustion of his journey, we two harnessed our 
wagon and conveyed him by the long mountain-track 
over the pass of Pindos, following the torrent Péneios 
up to its beginning and descending on the farther side 
with the fierce Amprakine river. Helenos, being warned 
of our approach, himself came out to meet us or foot. 
But when he saw that I brought only those two boys 
with me, he halted and stood ‘where he was to receive 
us. He had been waiting for six years. On the morrow 
he put off with us in a ship from the southern ex- 
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tremity of his kingdom and steered down among the 
islands toward the twin crags of Ithaké. We had come 
close enough to distinguish the forest of smoke that 
went up quietly over Odysseus’ city aloft on the broad 
hill midway between those two tremendous crags, when 
a strange vessel cleared the western foreland and 
glided away up the sea. I could not tell what manner of 
ship this was, nor was I much the wiser when Helenos 
declared her to be a Phaiakian craft from the remote 
western isle of Skheria. Télemakhos directed our 
course to a narrow cove opposite the dwelling of his 
friend the swineherd Eumaios, where he might land 
unseen. But as we came into view of that lonely cot- 
tage on the hillside, we saw the swineherd himself 
mounting towards it in the company of a mighty 
stranger. They disappeared into the cottage. Telemak- 
hos with a loud cry sprang overboard and swam head- 
long to the shore. We others did not land on Ithake, 
but brought up our vessel in full view of the town so 
as to observe what would befall and render assistance 
at need. We saw Télemakhos and his father go up the 
hill towards their plundered palace. Presently a fear- 
ful outcry came down to us over the sea. Télemakhos 
reappeared fully armed with a sword in his hand and 
took his place beside the gate. Man after defenceless 
man came rushing forth to be cut down at last by the 
victim of their twelve years’ tyranny. Of more than a 
hundred suitors surprised in Odysseus’ hall that day 
not one escaped. We, when we had seen the whole of 
justice safely fulfilled, turned about and went home. 


I spared no argument to persuade Neoptolemos that 
he would best remain content with Andromakhé, who 
was to bear him her third child in the spring of the 
following year. But Télemakhos had filled his imagina- 
tion with the fresh beauty of his promised bride, and 
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he began, I think, to weary, as young men will do, of 
his slave in her disadvantageous plight. Averse as I was 
from sudden change henceforth, I felt unmistakably 
that the time was approaching for her to be sent to her 
elder lover. Accordingly I entrusted Neoptolemos with 
our realm while I visited Lakedaimon to arrange his 
wedding. There I had my first sight of Helené. It was 
difficult to believe that she could ever have been 
beautiful. Those twenty years of captivity in the broil- 
ing Aigyptian isle with which she paid for her decep- 
tion by Paris, twenty years’ removal from the love and 
homage of mankind, filled only with expectation of her 
injured husband who might some day retrieve her, had 
brought down Helené to uncomely decline. Her once 
golden hair was dead white, her tired empty face 
yellow and mottled by the havoc of Aigyptian summers. 
All her renowned loveliness had passed on unused to 
her only child. Télemakhos had not overrated Her- 
mioné. She was indeed the Troian Helené come to life. 
Yet the stainless form that showed itself year after 
year between the battlements of Ilios, the countenance 
veiled in the aureole of its own majesty, excelled her. 
For this Helené was human, the child of a mortal 
father. Her father, beholding in her the realization of 
that wraith for which he set the whole world blindly 
to war, worshipped her; and she treated him like a 
child in return. I found that she set no store whatso- 
ever by his having promised her in Troié to Akhilleus’ 
son. Was he fit, she demanded, to bestow her upon any- 
one in settlement of his own stupidly contracted obli- 
gation? She appealed to me. Which had the better 
right to dispose of her existence? she herself? or those 
broken relics of the war who had made such unprofit- 
able ruin of their own lives? How could they judge of 
happiness who had missed it altogether for themselves? 
I blushed at her word. This was my first experience of 
the new generation that was growing up to inherit the 
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peace we had made. Menelaos wagged his skinny 
finger and Helené shook her dull white head and I 
blushed ; but we saw that Hermioné had the better of 
us all. I asked what alternative she proposed. She had 
set her heart, she declared, on her cousin, Agamem- 
non’s son Orestés, to whom her dead grandfather Tyn- 
dareos had promised her before the war. Orestés had 
been the companion of her childhood ; Neoptolemos she 
had never seen. She had definitely made up her mind 
to marry Orestés for her own assured happiness, no 
matter what Menelaos might have promised for her in 
his dotage at the war. Who was Menelaos? He was 
king of Lakedaimon only because her uncles Kastor 
and Polydeukés had not lived to succeed their father. 
Tyndareos had promised her to Orestés, and that 
sufficed. But we all knew that Orestés could not marry 
her yet awhile, horribly tainted as he was with the 
blood of his own mother and of the adulterer Aigisthos 
in recent vengeance for his father’s destruction. Thus 
I was faced with a new reason for persuading that 
Neoptolemos should withdraw his claim to the prom- 
ised hand of Hermioné, and likewise a new reason for 
persuading that he should enforce it. I wished Orestés 
to have Hermioné, so that they two might begin life 
together untouched by the war. On the other hand, I 
was loth, in remitting his claim so easily, to slight the 
wish of Menelaos whom all mankind had slighted and 
whom his own beloved daughter treated with open con- 
tempt. Therefore, when the king appealed to me for 
judgment between his promise and that of Tyndareos 
(who was not even the girl’s true grandfather as she 
supposed, having been cuckolded by God), I answered 
that no man should take upon himself to arbitrate such 
a cause. My advice was that the two claimants should 
consult the god at Pytho and abide by his decision. I 
knew that from Apollon himself Orestés had received 
the command to destroy his father’s murderers, and 
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was therefore likely to be favoured against his rival as 
the god’s servant. Moreover in his blood-guilty state 
he could not be admitted to any shrine other than that 
whence he had been charged to shed blood. Menelaos 
welcomed my counsel. Neither event of the divine jur- 
isdiction could put him to shame, and his daughter’s 
marriage would have the sanction of Olympos. We 
arranged forthwith the day and hour, which he un- 
dertook to communicate to his outlawed nephew, 
while I returned, well pleased with my own perform- 
ance, to prepare Neoptolemos for the trial that awaited 
him. 

Though our horses could have covered in half a day 
the seventy miles to Pytho, I thought it as well to 
allow two days for a journey of such importance. We 
encamped for the night high up, some fifteen miles 
beyond the autumnal ford of Sperkheios. On the 
morrow we finished our ascent and descended through 
the seaward pass to where the Pythian Way branches 
back aloft under Parnassos. At the corner some fur- 
longs up this road where one emerges into sight of the 
twin cliffs with the huge Kastalian chasm between, 
there is a spring that has been led through the base 
of a marble altar by the wayside. Like all other pil- 
grims, we halted there to wash away the dust and 
weariness of our journey and don our sacrificial robes. 
While we rested and gave thanks, the sky was rapidly 
overcast and rain came hissing down on us. The 
immortal horses lifted their heads from cropping by 
the side of the road and snuffed the darkened air 
uneasily ; all my own misgiving gathered into one wave 
and broke. I knew that all this had been before: the 
rain and the road ascending through forest to the house 
of Apollon, the horses and the wagon with which one 
of us went up alive and came down dead. Neoptolemos, 
having prayed before the spring in his white garment, 
beckoned me to continue our journey. 
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“We had better be moving on. The horses are getting 
cold. We shall not be much before our time.’ 

‘Neoptolemos,’ I cried, standing away from the 
wagon, ‘we will go no farther! Let us return home 
at once.’ 

‘What, Phoinix? are you ill?’ 

‘Not ill, but afraid. Some ruin awaits you up yonder. 
It was like this with your father, whose death I beheld.’ 

He stared at me awhile, and then said, ‘Well, if you 
are frightened you had better wait here for me with 
the horses. I am going on.’ 

With that, he stepped down out of the wagon and 
strode angrily away, leaving me to realize that he was 
faced with the same misgiving as myself and that I had 
wounded him by naming it. Ere I started with the 
horses to overtake him, he had disappeared where the 
road sheathed itself once more in the forest above. I 
drove to within a hundred yards of his forbidding back 
and followed helplessly at that distance. He had only 
to turn and wait for me if he wished. But he trudged 
on alone up the mountain-side, deaf to the horses’ 
hooves that came clapping patiently behind him. I 
thought he would stay at least to bid them farewell, 
when I too should have the opportunity of making my 
peace with him. Emerging finally where our road 
mounted aside from the clear torrent of Kastalia which 
the trees followed upward to its source in the chasm, 
we saw the Pythian temple. The twin cliffs vaguely 
gleaming through the downpour, loomed far aloft 
speckled with dark patches of scrub; beyond them, 
Parnassos climbed to bury its invisible head in the 
colourless sky. I drew up the horses and tethered them 
to a post at some distance from the precinct. Neopto- 
lemos did not turn back when their patient footfall 
ended its pursuit. His rival was ready for him, waiting 
in the temple’s portico beside a tripod that flattened 
its mast of blue smoke under the roof and dispersed 
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it into the ceaseless rain. I tried to move, to overtake 
the doomed man and drag him away by force. But 
my feet and my tongue were held fast by the god. 
Neoptolemos mounted the swimming steps and greeted 
Orestés ; he approached the tripod and raised his arms 
to pray. Then I hid my gaze in the fold of my mantle. 
The horses screamed aloud from their place behind 
me. I looked. Orestés stood alone with the corpse of 
Neoptolemos crumpled and twitching at his feet. He 
heard no footstep until I was close upon, him. I caught 
him by the neck as he swung round, and hurled him 
across the pavement. Yet I could not kill him. No 
passion has ever had strength in me, even at such 
moments, to overcome pity at the spectacle of a human 
being driven by a god to monstrous execution. I pitied 
Orestes at my mercy in the moment after he had 
destroyed this second Akhilleus who was as an only 
surviving son to me. My grief blinded me to all things 
save that if I spared him he would be happy with his 
bride Hermioné in a fresh beginning clear of the war; 
my very grief forbade me to crush this perfect chance 
of happiness which fell under my hand to create or to 
destroy. I spared Orestés; but I let him think that 
I was about to kill him. I held him down and ques- 
tioned him. He told me that he could not live without 
Hermioné and that he had feared the god’s pronounce- 
ment against him. Apollon, who had commanded him 
to murder his own mother, abandoned him thereafter 
to the Erinyes, as though in wrath. He dreaded lest 
Neoptolemos, being his elder by five years, should 
have won Hermioné from him by his services to her 
father at the war, since Tyndareos was dead and could 
not reinforce his promise by gifts to the shrine such 
as Menelaos had sent. He feared that his rival would 
forestall the day of his purification. Therefore he had 
used this opportunity of their meeting here at Pytho 
to make sure. 
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How could I ruin him? Apollon had injured us both 
alike, and Orestés was the more wantonly injured of 
the two. I, at any rate, had brought upon myself this 
final catastrophe by hurling the god’s knife into the 
sacred river below his house on the Thymbrean cliff. 
I drew out the knife from Neoptolemos’ silenced heart. 
Smooth green as when it emerged from its miraculous 
sojourn in the dolphin’s belly nine years ago, bearing 
my own word TISAMENOS now in letters of blood, 
this was the very blade that had destroyed his father 
and healed his fellow-conqueror Philoktétés, the token 
I had brought back from Troié and dedicated here to 
make my peace with Apollon. Having borne his body 
away to the wagon, we went down side by side to 
Kastalia’s torrent and washed off the blood from our 
hands and feet. Then we returned to the temple, called 
forth its priest, and surrendered the god’s knife to him. 
We told our story. He left us awhile and reappeared 
to say that the god had pronounced himself satisfied ; 
we had nothing further to apprehend from his hos- 
tility. We made our peace-offering, therefore, and 
parted. Orestés was to remain seven days within that 
precinct for cleansing from the murder of Neopto- 
lemos, before taking his place on the Athénian hill to 
stand his last trial against the Erinyes of Klytaim- 
néstra and Aigisthos. 

I loosed the horses and drove slowly down through 
the dripping forest to that roadside altar where Neop- 
tolemos went his own way from me. His grim face, 
staring up into the downpour, seemed not to have 
forgiven; it was the face of a man who will never 
speak again. I prayed before the hallowed spring for 
his sake. Balios and Xanthos stood like great mourning 
statues behind me, without spirit even to crop the 
drenched grass; their lord sat in the wagon upright 
and grinned at me with his dead face. I took him along 
the hillside and cast him down into a deep crevice be- 
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tween rocks; I filled his grave with stones and heaped 
a nameless cairn above him; there was no need to 
have brought his body home. The endless rain fell 
down upon me there alone; night closed in early and 
cold. I drove back over the mountains and came in 
utter darkness to the roaring shallows of Sperkheios, 
where the wagon, swilled clean of its master’s blood, 
came near to being swept away into the river’s iron 
gorge below. The horses galloped on thence, knowing 
their road without light along the seashore. A new 
day was breaking when I drove up to the gate of 
Phthia and called upon the guards to open in the 
king’s name. 

Astydameia joined with Andromakhé in their com- 
mon mourning, cherishing her slave as she herself had 
once been cherished. When the days of their mourning 
were ended, I bestowed upon Helenos his promised 
bride. He had established himself in the affection of 
his people, having secured them from war by powerful 
alliances in every quarter of Hellas. I brought Andro- 
makhe with her sons to be his queen in Epeiros, and 
there she bore to Neoptolemos his last son. They asked 
me to name him. | have called his name Pergamos. 


CONCLUSION 


Ten years have passed since the fall of Ilios, ten 
months since the marriage of Orestés and Hermioné. 
We three are beginning to feel less acutely the loneli- 
ness that Neoptolemos’ death and Andromakhé’s de- 
parture left with us. Péleus seems to have forgotten 
Andromakhé; or else, when he does remember, he mis- 
takes my sister for her, the lovely patient soul who, 
time after time, would fend off his terrors and reassure 
him that he had nothing to dread from his father’s 
justice in the house of Aidés. He is content, save when 
the vision of Aiakos waiting immovably on the third 
of those tremendous thrones to judge him among the 
strengthless heads of the dead drives him shuddering 
into solitude at the scene of his purification. Though he 
has forgotten things nearer in time, his early memo- 
ries remain undimmed. In place of the war that de- 
stroyed his son and the Troian promise that destroyed 
his grandson, he remembers his ill-used lover Iason 
and the immortal bride he gained by strength in their 
lagoon under Pélion. He firmly believes that she will 
come back from the sea to make her peace with him in 
this house before he dies. We encourage him to think 
so. He would have me speak always of immortal 
Thetis, making me tell over and over again what I 
witnessed of her in Skyros and Troié. Then he inter- 
rupts me to demand why his son ever went so far 
away, and I have to repeat the history of Paris and 
that stolen shadow. He chuckles gleefully over Mene- 
laos’ failure to find his queen after a ten years’ siege, 
reminding me that he, with the aid of Héraklés, had 
mastered Pergamon in a single hour of the night. It 
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is well with Péleus. He does not behold evermore be- 
neath his eyelids a wave of yellow and purple carrion 
with the wounded twisting hopelessly hither and 
thither in the rain until they too take their places and 
sink down for all time into the wave. The tale of Ilios 
entertains him with its vast folly. Only when I recall 
the Néreid’s cry out of the tempest at dawn and Akhil- 
leus’ finding her beyond the prow of that old wreck in 
the sands does it become serious for him. While the 
long summer days smoulder down behind the house, 
we sit together in this garden looking forth into the 
quiet east. Sépias stretches its line of purple summits 
for our horizon twenty miles away. Far beyond, I know 
how Skyros uplifts its barren peak suddenly out of the 
flat sea, and how on the farther slope of the world the 
black ruins of Ilios lie desolate in darkness. The silver 
tide murmurs against the steps beneath us; ships come 
home into the Gulf. Their rowers’ chanting mourns to 
us faintly out of the distance. The songs are mine. 
But I have never sung them again, the songs I made 
concerning the war. When Peéleus begs me to take my 
disused lyre and sing them for him, I say that those 
songs were known only to Homéros. That jest never 
fails of pleasing him. He prophesies against me that 
Homeros will be remembered as the man when Phoinix 
is well-nigh forgotten as a name; that, whereas I have 
no children, Homéros will have proud descendants of 
his own in the age to come. 

Astydameia is happy. She will never be married now. 
She has ridden out her storm and learnt for herself 
that mortals must shape their courses by whatever 
winds the immortal gods in kindness or in mockery 
lend to them. She has yielded herself to the doom of 
her generation and she is happy. All the pride of her 
strong nature had dedicated itself to service. She cares 
for old Péleus and for me, her old brother, grey and 
limited by loss before my time, Nothing that happens 
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in her own life can force joy or sorrow. I think desire 
with its wild shock against the bars of uecessity 
snapped in her once for all every chord of feeling on 
her own account. When Péleus delights in some un- 
believably prolonged suspension of his terror, she is 
delighted with him: when I am asked away to hunt 
with some royal neighbor, she sends me forth rejoicing 
for my sake. Balios and Xanthos, listening for her 
voice, stamp their brazen hooves at its sound and toss 
the golden weight of their manes; they feed devotedly 
from her widowed hands. I have seen the shade of 
Helene and Helené and the daughter of Helené; As- 
tydameia is more beautiful than Helené the daughter 
of God. 

I am happy. I see new beginnings brighten all 
around me like the day’s warmth from within a slow- 
moving cloud. 

Helenos and Andromakhé, our captives, are king 
and queen together, worshipped by their people. Their 
first son was born this year. 

Orestés has Hermioné, without whom he said he 
could not live; Hermioné has Orestés, on whom she 
set her fresh heart against her father’s war-stained 
will, to make their own beginning. Every vestige of 
the war has stopped short far behind them. Agamem- 
non, Klytaimnéstra, Aigisthos and Neoptolemos are 
dead. Menelaos and Helené dwell no longer in the 
world. At their daughter’s wedding a strange chariot 
drew up before the gate of their palace. They heard 
themselves called by the invisible charioteer to take 
their places in it. No one amid the marriage-feast ob- 
served their departure. They were never seen again. 
Aigyptian Proteus had foretold that they would be 
borne away at last by the horses of God beyond west- 
ern Okeanos into the sunward mansions of Elysion, to 
live for ever there freed from mortality in recompense 
for divine dissension’s ruin of their life in the world. 


EPILOGUE 


I have never known Péleus more serene. We are at the 
naming-feast of Orestés’ first son, who is to be called 
Tisamenos. This is the last evening of the games. With 
our horses I have just won the chariot-race and have 
received my crown at Hermione’s hand. I have trans- 
ferred it to Péleus, inasmuch as the horses were his. 
We sit together on our thrones in the place of honour. 
The horses stand behind us steaming from their vic- 
tory. Astydameia stands with them, whispering and 
laying her cheek womanishly against their proud 
throats. The final pair of wrestlers have stripped and 
are entering at opposite corners of the arena, flawless 
brown bodies glistening with oil in the long day’s 
afterglow. They are brought together by the stewards 
and receive the old formal admonition to observe the 
accepted rules of their sport. Péleus leans across and 
taps me on the knee. My laurel-crown has slipped 
askew upon his old brow, but he does not know it. He 
is wonderfully happy. 

“Believe me, Phoinix,’ he chuckles, ‘in my day I 
could have thrown any two such together in ten seconds.’ 

‘To be sure you could,’ I answer, ‘even now.’ 

Peleus laughs silently, open-mouthed, and shakes 
his silver head with the laurel-crown askew on it. He 
is altogether happy. He has forgotten Aiakos and the 
inevitable judgment-hall of Aidés; he has forgotten 
Thetis. He remembers only that in his youth he was 
twice as strong and agile as young athletes will ever 
be henceforth. The great dried muscles of his forearm 
harden with joy as he remembers. For my part, I seek 
to remember only and to be glad that all these father- 
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less youths will live to be old men at peace in Hellas 
and mid-Argos. Just now, as I drew clear away from 
them down the final lap with my chariot, I remembered 
Menelaos. A shallow brook traverses the course yonder, 
and when I whirled through it there leapt upon my 
sense the gleam of golden armour bent headlong above 
the rail, the whistle and smash overhead of the great 
whip, the fierce sheet of spray ripped up from Skaman- 
dros, the gaunt face turned sidelong to the wall where 
the shadow of Helené showed itself for the last time. 
Hermioné and Orestés on our left whisper together 
and smile at Peleus, holding each other’s hand. May 
that link never be broken by any strife of gods! He is 
king now of Argos and Mykénai and Lakedaimon, 
having defensive alliances with Arkadia and Phokis, 
with my two kingdoms and with the realm of Helenos 
He has nothing to fear from war. The gods have 
returned to their own dealings in their Father’s city 
on Olympos. The whole world is at peace. Peace! All 
my life, it seems, I have not known it until now. 

Astydameia comes and takes her place at my side, 
for the two wrestlers are about to engage. Balios and 
Xanthos stand still together looking far out over the 
Argeian bay. The sun has gone gently down behind 
us. The white sea mounts to a blue limit. Above the 
Argeian headland a citadel of luminous cloud swells 
up to absorb all radiance out of the drowsy sky into 
its own waking texture. 

Astydameia presses my hand and seeks my eyes with 
the patient baffled submission of her own. 

‘Let us not grudge them peace in their time, Phoinix, 
the peace we earned.’ 

I feel a soft push against my arm. It is Xanthos. 
The two immortal heads lean gravely over from be- 
hind our thrones to claim their share in our consola- 
tion. Poor beasts, they are lonely to-night! 
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